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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  MEMOIRS. 

To  insist  on  the  value  of  works  of  this  na- 
ture, when  they  come  from  men  of  real  knowledge 
and  understanding,  were  only  to  repeat  what  the 
wisest  men  have  often  said  for  us.  The  reader, 
we  believe,  will  be  convinced  that  Sir  John  was  a 
person  very  equal  to  the  task  he  undertook ; and 
having  such  opportunities  of  prying,  as  it  were, 
into  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  ministers  and 
princes  of  his  time,  it  had  been  unpardonable  in 
him  to  have  refrained  from  communicating  the 
many  important  matters  he  so  assuredly  knew. 
The  reader  will,  we  hope,  find  in  him  an  impar- 
tiality rarely  met  with  in  writers  who  have  been, 
like  him,  of  a party  ; for,  being  a man  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  nicest  conscience,  he,  it 
seems,  thought  it  as  unjust  not  to  applaud  an 
enemy  for  any  good  he  had  done,  as  weak,  not 
to  accuse  a friend  when,  through  human  frailty, 
he  happened  to  deserve  it.  This,  and  what  goes 
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before,  might  be  sufficient  to  bespeak  the  reader 
in  his  favour,  even  though  he  had  related  no  fact 
but  such  as  had  been  an  hundred  times  repeated 
before  this  appearance  oP4iis  book ; but  as  he 
abounds  with  things  new,  or  what  is  the  same, 
with  matters  known  to  very  few  living,  and  which 
will  much  assist  us  in  forming  a right  idea  of  the 
times  he  lived  in,  he  must  claim  a greater  share 
of  attention.  But  we  will  now  leave  Sir  John  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  shall  only  add,  that  we 
flatter  ourselves  w'ith  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  our  thus  retrieving  him  from  the  recesses 
of  privacy. 
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MEMOIRS 


OF 

SIR  JOHN  RERESBV, 

From  the  Year  1658  to  the  Year  168& 


On  September  23,  1658,  died  the  Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  one  of  the  greatest  and  bravest  men,  had 
his  cause  been  good,  the  world  ever  saw.  His  actions 
I leave  to  the  historian  ; and  having  been  very  near 
his  person  but  once,  at  an  audience  of  an  ambassador 
at  Whitehall,  I can  only  say  that  his  figure  did  not 
come  up  to  his  character;  he  was  indeed  a likely  per- 
son, but  not  handsome,  nor  had  he  a very  bold  look 
with  him.  He  was  plain  in  his  apparel,  and  rather 
negligent  than  not.  Tears  he  had  at  will,  and  was 
doubtless,  the  deepest  dissembler  oh  earth. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  attended  the 
king  in  his  exile,  had  disobliged,  and  left  his  majesty 
some  time  before,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to 
marry  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Fair- 
fax, formerly  the  parliament’s  general,  and  unto  whom 
had  been  granted  the  greatest  part  of  the  said  duke’s 
estate.  This  duke  was  the  finest  gentleman,  both  for 
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person  and  wit,  I think  I ever  saw  ; but  he  knew  not 
how  to  be  long  serious,  or  mindful  of  business ; and 
had  behaved  with  some  insolence  to  the  king,  which 
was  the  cause  of  their  separation.  It  was  on  the  12th 
of  August  lfi5£),  that  I first  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  from  the  very  first  moment  expressed  a 
kindness  for  me. 

It  was  now  easy  to  perceive  that  a way  was  paved 
to  facilitate  the  king’s  return  ; but  still  the  rump  kept 
up  some  face  of  state  ; and  I remember  to  have  been 
present  at  a dinner,  given  by  the  city  of  London,  to 
Lambert  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  by  far  more 
costly  and  splendid,  than  any  I ever  saw  given  after- 
wards to  his  majesty  ; so  much  is  awe  more  prevalent 
than  love. 

Continuing  but  in  a indifferent  state  of  health,  I 
partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  for  others,  returned 
to  Paris  in  October,  where  I had  no  sooner  put  my- 
self into  some  equipage,  but  I endeavoured  to  be 
known  at  our  queen  mother’s  court,  which  she  then 
kept  at  the  Palace  Royal.  Her  majesty  had  none  of 
her  children  with  her,  but  the  princess  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria ; and  few  of  the  English  making  their  court  there, 
I was  the  better  received.  As  I spoke  the  language 
of  the  country  and  danced  pretty  well,  the  young 
princess,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  behaved  to- 
wards me  with  all  the  civil  freedom  that  might  be ; she 
made  me  dance  with  her,  play  on  the  harpsichord  to  me 
in  her  highnesses  chamber  ; suffered  me  to  wait  on  her 
as  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  to  toss  her 
in  a suing  between  two  trees,  and  in  fine,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  all  her  innocent  diversions. 
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The  queen  commanded  me  to  attend  as  often  as  I 
conveniently  could  ; she  had  a great  affection  for  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  severity  of  usage  she  and  hers 
had  met  with  there.  With  the  great  men  and  ladies  of 
France,  she  discoursed  much  in  praise  of  the  people 
and  country,  of  their  coqrage,  their  generosity,  their 
good  nature,  and  would  excuse  all  the  late  misfor- 
tunes, as  brought  about  by  some  desperate  enthusiasts, 
rather  than  proceeding  from  the  genius  and  temper 
of  the  nation.  To  give  a little  instance  of  her  inclina- 
tion for  the  English,  I happened  to  carry  an  English  gen- 
tleman with  me  one  day  to  court,  and  he,  to  be  very 
fine,  had  got  him  a garniture  of  rich  ribbon  to  his  suit, 
in  which  was  a mixture  of  red  and  yellow  ; which  the 
queen  observing,  called  to  me,  and  bad  me  advise  my 
friend  to  mend  his  fancy  a little,  as  to  his  ribbons, 
the  two  colours  he  had  joined,  being  ridiculous  in 
France,  and  might  give  the  French  occasion  to  laugh 
at  him. 

I had  three  cousins  then  in  an  English  convent  at 
Paris,  one  of  them  an  antient  lady,  and  since  abbess 
of  the  house : Hither  the  queen  was  wont  often  to 
retire  for  some  days ; and  the  lady  would  tell  me  that 
Lord  Jermyn,  since  St.  Albans,  had  the  queen  greatly 
in  awe  of  him,  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
great  interest  with  her  concerns  ; but  that  he  was  mar- 
ried to  her,  or  had  children  by  her,  as  some  have 
reported,  I did  not  then  believe,  though  the  thing  was 
certainly  so. 

The  court  of  France  was  very  splendid  this  winter, 
IfifiO  ; a grand  mask  was  danced  at  the  Louvre,  where 
the  king  and  princess  Henrietta  of  England  danced  to 
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admiration  : But  there  was  now  a greater  resort  to  the 
palace  than  the  French  court ; the  good  humour  and 
wit  of  our  queen  mother,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prin- 
cess her  daughter  being  more  inviting  than  any  thing 
that  appeared  in  the  French  queen,  who  was  a 
Spaniard. 

The  queen  mother  received  the  news  of  his  majes- 
ty’s happy  restoration,  with  all  imaginable  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  and,  among  other  things,  gave  a noble  ball 
at  court,  to  w’hich  every  body  of  the  greatest  quality 
was  invited,  and  to  which  all  the  English  gentlemen 
then  at  Paris,  had  admittance.  Having  been  ill  some 
time  before,  I would  have  been  excused  from  dancing, 
but  the  queen  commanded  me  to  take  out  the  cardi- 
nal’s niece,  I obeyed. 

I staved  at  Paris  till  August,  and  received  more 
honours  from  the  queen  and  the  princess  her  daugh- 
ter, than  l deserved,  or  could  acknowledge,  but  by 
the  most  constant  duty  and  attendance  in  my 
power. 

On  the  2d  of  August  I set  out  for  England  ; but  be- 
fore my  departure,  I waited  on  the  queen  for  her 
commands ; she  told  me  she  would  write  by  me,  and 
ordered  me  to  attend  next  morning  for  her  letter. 
Having  received  it  and  taken  my  leave,  I desired  to 
know,  if  it  required  haste  ? Her  majesty  said,  no,  for 
rthat  it  contained  but  little  besides  a particular  recom- 
.mendation  of  me  to  her  son  the  king. 

At  London  I met  my  mother  and  most  of  my  rela- 
tions, .who  were  come  up,  as  from  all  parts  of  England 
they  did,  to  see  the  king,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  but  marquis,  to  his  majesty 
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in  the  privy  chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  delivering  him 
the  queen’s  letter,  he  asked  me  several  questions,  both 
concerning  her  and  my  voyage. 

The  court  at  Whitehall  soon  became  very  magnifi- 
cent, the  Duke  of  York  having  his  court  apart,  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  his.  The  kingdom  was  now  very 
rich,  and  men  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  king's 
return  though  some  malcontents  of  several  sorts  there 
were  ; and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  P But  the  king 
did  not  much  adhere  to  business : All  was  calm  and 
easy,  he  had  a parliament  ready  to  yield  to  any  thing 
that  was  reasonable,  as  the  acts  they  made  sufficiently 
declare,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  chancellor, 
was  at  the  helm.  The  king,  who  was  at  an  age  and 
vigour  for  it,  pursued  his  pleasures ; and  if  love  pre- 
vailed with  him  more  than  any  other  passion,  he  had 
this  for  excuse,  besides  that  his  complexion  was  of  an 
amorous  sort,  the  women  seemed  to  be  the  aggressors ; 
and  I have  since  heard  the  king  say  that  they  would 
sometimes  offer  themselves  to  his  embrace : nor 
were  the  two  dukes,  his  brothers,  more  averse  to  the 
sex  than  his  majesty. 

In  November,  the  king’s  aunt  (the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia) came  over  from  the  Hague,  as  did  also  his  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Orange ; but  they  both  died  soon  after 
their  arrival,  as  did  also  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

The  queen  mother  often  asked  me  if  the  Jung  had 
done  any  thing  for  me,  and  what  it  was  I had  fixed 
iny  mind  on,  that  she  might  speak  a word  for  me ; but 
in  truth  I did  not  at  that  time  pursue  my  own  ad  van* 
tage  as  I might  have  done  ; and  went  to  court  rajher 
to  converse  and  look  about  me,  than  to  solicit  any 
favour : I chiefly  relied  pn  thp  queen’s  kindness  to  me 
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and  the  influence  she  had  over  the  king ; but  all  the 
pleasing  superstructure  fell  to  the  ground  ; the  queen 
left  England  soon  after  the  death  of  her  children,  tak- 
ing the  princess  Henrietta  away  with  her  to  Paris,  and 
I was  disappointed. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1661,  a small  rebellion  was 
raised  in  London  by  one  Vcnner,  which  in  its  very 
rise  was  defeated  by  a party  of  the  guards;  but  run- 
ning out  of  town  they  rallied  again  in  Cane-wood  near 
Higbgale.  Plaving  a mind  therefore  to  see  a little 
action,  I mounted  one  of  my  coach-horses,  and 
mounted  my  man  upon  the  other,  and  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Sands,  who  commanded  the  party  of  the 
guards  that  went  in  pursuit  of  the  incendiaries.  Hav- 
ing; searched  the  wood  till  midnight,  we  came  to  a 
little  house,  where  the  people  told  us  they  had  been 
desiring  some  victuals  but  a little  while  before,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  far  off.  Accordingly,  about  an 
hour  after  this,  we  found  some  of  them  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.  They  discharged  their  pieces  at  us, 
but  the  moon  setting  they  got  from  us,  and  hur- 
ried back  again  to  London,  where  they  met  with  the 
fate  every  body  knows.  Their  captain  and  about 
twenty  more  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  : 
about  twenty  of  them  were  killed  in  their  several  skir- 
mishes, and  about  as  many  of  the  king’s  men,  one  of 
which  was  shot  not  far  from  me  in  Cane-wood. 

It  was  this  summer  that  the  Duke  of  York  first 
took  any  particular  notice  of  me.  I happened  to  be 
in  discourse  with  the  French  ambassador,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  his  nation,  in  the  presence  at  White- 
hall, and  the  duke  joined  us,  he  being  a great  lover  of 
the  French  tongue,  and  kind  to  those  who  spoke  it. 
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The  next  night  he  talked  with  me  a long  while,  as  he 
was  at  supper  with  the  king. 

On  the  1.9th  of  May,  1(562,  the  king  went  to  re- 
ceive the  Infanta  of  Portugal  at  Portsmouth,  attended 
by  the  greatest  court  I ever  saw  in  any  progress.  But 
though,  upon  this  occasion,  every  thing  was  gay  and 
splendid,  and  profusely  joyful,  it  was  easy  to  discern 
that  the  king  was  not  excessively  charmed  with  his  new 
bride,  who  was  a very  little  woman,  with  a pretty  tole- 
rable face ; she,  neither  in  person  nor  manners,  had 
any  one  article  to  stand  in  competition  with  the  charms 
of  the  Countess  of  Castlemain,  (since  Duchess  of 
Cleveland)  the  finest  woman  of  her  age.  It  is  u'ell 
known  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  the  blame  of  this 
unfruitful  match,  and  that  the  queen  was  said  to  have 
a constant  fluor  upon  her,  which  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  conception. 

In  the  year  1664,  the  wrar  broke  out  between  us  and 
the  Dutch  ; and  I resolved  to  serve  as  volunteer  in 
our  fleet,  hoping  to  be  on  board  the  duke’s  own 
ship.  I accordingly  equipped  myself  with  necessaries 
for  the  sea,  and  went  to  procure  the  king’s  leave  to  go 
on  board,  and  to  receive  his  commands  to  the  duke, 
intending  to  be  gone  the  next  day.  The  king  told  me 
he  w'as  willing  I should  go,  but  had  letters  to  write  to 
the  duke,  which  he  would  send  by  me,  and  ordered  me 
to  stay  for  them  day  after  day  (expecting,  it  seems, 
first  to  hear  from  the  duke)  till  at  last  his  majesty  told 
me  he  should  not  write,  and  that  I needed  not  now  to 
go,  for  that  the  duke  would  be  speedily  on  shore,  he 
not  having  been  able  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  action. 

A dreadful  plague  raged  in  London,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1665,  which  swept  away  9 7,309  persons.  It 
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was  usual  for  people  to  drop  down  in  the  streets  as 
they  went  about  their  business  ; and  a story  is  re^. 
ported  for  a certain  truth,  that  a bag-piper  being  ex- 
cessively overcome  with  liquor,  fell  down  in  the  street 
and  there  lay  asleep.  In  this  condition  he  was  taken 
up  and  thrown  into  a cart  betimes  the  next  morning, 
and  carried  away  with  some  dead  bodies.  Meanwhile 
he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  it  being  now  about  day-break, 
and  rising  up  began  to  play  a tune,  which  so  surprized 
the  fellows  that  drove  the  cart,  who  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  that  in  a fright  they  betook  them  to  their 
heels,  and  would  have  it  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
devil  in  the  disguise  of  a dead  man. 

But  to  resume  other  things,  I married,  and  was 
thereby  prevented  from  being  an  eye  witness  of  the 
Dutch  war  ; and  so  I shall  only  say  that  his  highness 
obtained  a glorious  victory  over  that  republic. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  and  his  duchess  came 
down  to  York,  in  August,  where  it  was  observed  that 
Mr.  Sydney,  the  handsomest  youth  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  duke’s  bed  chamber,  was  greatly  in  love  with  thp 
duchess,  and  indeed  he  might  well  be  excused,  for  the 
duchess,  daughter  to  Chancellor  Hide,  was  a very 
handsome  personage,  and  a woman  of  fine  wit.  The 
duchess  on  her  part  seemed  kind  to  him,  but  very 
innocently ; but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ba- 
nished the  court  afterwards  for  another  reason,  as 
was  reported. 

On  the  5th  of  October  I went  to  Oxford,  to  put 
the  king  in  mind  of  a former  promise,  to  make  me 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  the  year  next  ensu- 
ing; but  hearing  that  Sir  Francis  Cob  (who  had  been 
at  some  extraordinary  charge  in  receiving  and  attend- 
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irig  the  court  at  York)  obtained  a grant  to  continue 
in  that  office  for  another  year,  at  his  highness’s  inter- 
cession I waited  on  the  duke,  acquainted  him  with  my 
claim,  and  begged  his  assistance.  He  told  me  he 
wished  he  had  known  my  claim  in  time,  that  he 
should  have  been  ready  to  serve  me,  and  that  I had 
nevertheless  his  leave  to  solicit  his  majesty’s  promise. 
I thanked  him,  but  said  I could  not  appear  in  any 
degree  of  opposition  to  his  highness’s  interest  and 
pleasure,  and  would  therefore  defer  my  pretensions  to 
a better  opportunity.  This  he  took  very  kindly,  went 
with  me  to  the  king,  and  presented  me  to  him  for  the 
next  year  ‘ his  majesty  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and 
his  word  once  more,  that  I should  be  sheriff  as  I had 
desired. 

A great  and  happy  victory  was  obtained  over  the 
Dutch  on  the  25th  of  July,  1666,  by  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  ; and  a sad  and  dismal 
fire  laid  the  vast  and  noble  city  of  London  in  ashes ; 
but  these  being  events  that  have  been  of  late  largely 
described  already,  I shall  only  observe  of  the  latter, 
that  the  dreadful  destruction  was  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  the  speed,  regularity,  and  cost  wherewith  it 
was  retrieved,  and  a new  London,  far  exceeding  the 
old,  erected. 

I went  to  London  on  the  2d  of  October,  to  put  the 
Icing  and  the  duke  in  mind  of  their  promise,  that  I 
should  be  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  York  for  the 
year  next  ensuing ; and  no  sooner  did  I appear  before 
the  duke  than  he  said  to  me,  “ I remembered  you 
“ though  you  was  not  here,  and  your  business  is  done 
“ for  you.”  And,  to  say  the  truth,  there  was  no 
prince  at  that  time  observed  to  be  more  punctual  to 
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his  word,  I found  what  the  duke  told  me  to  be  per- 
fectly true,  the  king  did  graciously  confirm  what  he  had 
said,  and  named  me  sheriff  for  the  county  of  York, 
though  I was  not  of  the  three  presented  to  him  by 
the  judges. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  some  time  in 
disgrace  at  court  ; and  being  suspected  of  some  evil 
practices  against  the  king,  on  the  8ih  of  March,  1 667, 
a proclamation  was  issued  out  to  apprehend  him.  I 
confess  I was  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  act  in  this  mat- 
ter, between  the  obligation  of  my  office  as  sheriff,  and 
the  respect  I had  for  the  duke:  but  the  judges  coming 
down  to  the  assizes,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  pro- 
claim it,  which  I did,  and  it  for  ever  after  lessened  me 
in  the  esteem  of  that  lord. 

My  lord  Southampton,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, being  lately  dead,  the  administration  of  that 
great  office  was  transacted  by  four  commissioners,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  Sir  William  Coventry,  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Sir  John  Duncomb.  It 
was  now  that  the  parliament  fell  upon  the  great  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  who  having  surrendered  the  seals,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  heat  of  his  enemies,  retired  privately  into  France. 
His  greatest  enemy  in  the  house  of  lords  was  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ; in  the  house  of  commons,  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  since  Earl  of  Danby  ; by  this  step,  and  by 
the  help  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  now  absolute  favourite,  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas 
more  especially  rose  to  his  height  of  dignity. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  now  acted  as  prime 
minister  : the  king  consulted  him  chiefly  in  all  con- 
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cents  of  moment ; the  foreign  ministers  were  to  apply 
to  him,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  an  audience. 
But  he  was  such  a foe  to  business,  such  a friend  to 
pleasure,  and  so  apt  to  turn  the  day  into  night,  and  the 
night  into  day,  that  he  could  neither  attend  regularly  on 
the  king,  nor  dispatch  business,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
those  who  had  any  thing  to  negociate  with  him;  so  his 
ministry  proved  of  no  long  duration. 

In  the  spring  of  1 <56'8,  I carried  my  family  up  to 
town,  where  the  court  and  city  were  all  gay  and  jovial ; 
for  peace  was  now  concluded  with  France,  with  Spain, 
with  Denmark,  and  the  States  General.  Ambassadors 
extraordinary  were  now  sent  and  received  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  splendor. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  ]66y,  the  Prince  of  Tuscany 
came  to  London,  with  a retinue  and  equipage  suitable 
to  his  high  quality,  and  was  at  first  magnificently  en- 
tertained by  the  king ; but  after  some  time,  he  kept 
house  at  his  own  expence,  and  had  plenty  of  all  the  por- 
table rarities  for  food  and  drink,  Italy  had  to  afford. 
I dined  with  him  twice;  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  as 
he  was  to  all  those  who  had  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
spoke  the  language.  And  this  spring  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  was  in  London,  the  same  who  some  years 
afterw  ards  married  the  Princess  Anne  of  England. 

But  all  this  jollity  was  turned  into  mourning  for 
the  death  of  the  queen  mother,  who  on  the  10th  of 
August  departed  this  life  at  Paris  : she  was  a great 
princess,  and  my  very  good  mistress. 

In  the  summer  of  1670  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
king’s  sister,  came  over  to  Dover,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  whole 
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court.  Here  it  was  that  she  confirmed  his  highness  the 
duke  in  the  popish  superstition,  of  which  he  had  as  yet 
been  but  barely  suspected  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
his  grand  argument,  for  such  his  adherence  to  those 
tenets,  that  his  mother  had,  upon  her  last  blessing, 
commanded  him  to  be  firm  and  stedfast  thereto.  Be- 
fore this,  it  was  thought  he  was  rather  a friend  to  the 
presbyterians ; for  not  long  before,  a nonconformist 
minister  being  prosecuted  at  Pomfret,  for  preaching  in 
a conventicle,  it  was  reported  that  his  highness,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  principal  minister  of 
state,  had  written  in  his  favour  to  the  justices  : but  the 
duke  as  I was  one  day  attending  on  him  in  St.  James's 
Park,  called  me  to  him,  and  discoursing  over  the  thing 
to  me,  declared  what  was  reported  to  be  a mistake, 
that  he  had  not  concerned  himselfat  all  with  it,  though 
he  was  so  much  a friend  to  that  sort  of  people,  that  he 
could  wish  the  law  had  not  been  put  in  execution 
against  him,  or  to  that  effect,  and  that  absolutely  he 
did  not  write.  At  the  same  time  he  told  me  to  repre- 
sent him,  upon  occasion,  as  no  enemy  to  such.  Here- 
upon I acquainted  his  highness,  that  there  was  a kins- 
man of  mine,  one  Mr.  Vincent,  in  town,  who  was  a lead- 
ing man  in  that  party  ; his  highness  ordered  me  to  bring 
him  to  court,  which  I did,  and  the  duke  took  him  aside, 
and  talked  with  him  a great  while.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  duke,  in  this,  acted  the  politician  suita- 
ble to  the  time  ; for  it  was  now  rumoured  about,  the 
king  would  be  divorced  from  his  queen,  which,  by  thus 
courting  all  parties,  he  proposed  to  prevent. 

But  however  this  was,  our  royal  family  lost  another 
of  its  number ; for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  for  some 
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time  before  been  jealous  of  his  wife,  and,  if  all  that  is 
said  be  true,  not  without  good  ground  : the  Count  de 
Guiche,  it  seems,  had  been  a favourite  with  her,  and 
now  she  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  while  she  was  at  Dover  ; in  short,  things 
were  so  represented  to  the  duke  her  husband,  that  she 
died  very  suddenly  after  her  return  to  Paris,  by  poison 
as  the  report  went. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  London  in  October, 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  king.  The  parliament  being  now' 
met,  pursuant  to  prorogation,  it  happened  that  Sir 
John  Coventry,  in  a speech  he  made,  reflected  on  the 
kings  wenching ; which  being  reported  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Sands  (an  officer 
of  the  guards)  and  three  or  four  more,  to  w'ay-lay  him 
as  he  went  late  home  to  his  lodging ; which  they  ac- 
cordingly did,  and,  taking  him  out  of  his  coach,  slit  his 
nose.  But  complaint  thereof  being  made  to  the  house, 
it  caused  such  a heat,  that  thence  proceeded  the  act 
against  malicious  maiming  and  wounding. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  remained  in  England,  and 
making  his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  the  duke,  the  king  entertained  him  with  great 
splendor,  as  well  on  that  account,  as  because  of  his 
relation  to  him,  and  great  personal  merit.  One  night 
at  a supper,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
king  made  him  drink  very  hard  : the  prince  was  natu- 
rally averse  to  it,  but  being  once  entered,  was  more 
frolic  and  gay  than  the  rest  of  the  company  ; and  now 
the  mind  took  him  to  break  the  window's  of  the  cham- 
bers belonging  to  the  maids  of  honour,  and  he  had  got 
into  their  apartments,  had  they  not  been  timely  res- 
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cued.  His  mistress,  I suppose  did  not  like  him  the 
worse  for  such  a notable  indication  of  his  vio-our. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1671,  died  Anne  Duchess  of 
York,  with  her  last  breath  declaring  herself  a papist. 

On  the  31st  of  April,  war  was  declared  against  the 
States  General ; and  now  the  city  of  London  had  in 
a great  measure  recovered  herself  out  of  her  ashes, 
and  was  so  far  rebuilt  this  year,  that  the  king  was 
on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day  invited  to  dinner,  which  he 
accepted. 

The  king  about  this  time  issued  out  a proclamation 
for  the  indulgence  of  tender  consciences,  which  caused 
great  uneasines,  not  only  in  the  houses  of  parliament, 
where  it  was  afterwards  reversed,  but  throughout  the 
w'hole  kingdom ; and  w>as  the  most  violent  blow  that 
had  been  given  to  the  church  of  England  from  the  day 
of  the  restoration.  All  sectaries  now  publicly  repaired 
to  their  meetings  and  conventicles  ; nor  could  all  the 
law’s  afterwards,  and  the  most  rigorous  execution  of 
them,  ever  suppress  these  separatists,  or  bring  them  to 
due  conformity. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1672,  the  French  joined  us 
against  the  Dutch,  but  in  the  end  betrayed  us.  In 
the  engagement,  upon  the  18th  of  that  month,  the 
French  stood  off,  and  left  us  and  the  Dutch  to 
make  the  best  we  could  of  it ; whereas  if  they  had 
assisted  his  highness  of  York,  who  then  commanded 
in  chief  as  high  admiral,  w e had  doubtles  obtained  a 
signal  victory  ; but  as  the  case  was,  we  had  so  much 
the  better,  that,  after  a light  of  eight  hours,  the 
Dutch  made  sail  from  us.  In  this  engagement  pe- 
rished Edw-ard  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  vice 
admiral. 
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It  was  this  year  that  my  Lord  Halifax  first  came 
into  buiness,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He 
was  soon  after,  the  21st  of  July,  joined  in  commission 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Arlington,  as 
ambassador  to  the  states;  but  to  no  purpose;  the 
war  continued. 

I had  heard  the  king  intended  to  erect  a fort  at 
Burlington,  for  the  security  of  the  colliers  and  others, 
trading  to  the  northward  ; and  I immediately  applied 
to  the  Duke,  entreating  him  to  speak  to  the  king  that 
I might  have  the  command  of  the  intended  place ; 
who  accordingly  did  : but  whilst  the  thing  was  in  agi- 
tation, his  highness  refused  to  take  the  oaths  tendered 
to  him  as  lord  high  admiral,  thereby  declaring  himself 
a roman  catholic,  and  resigning  all  his  employments, 
so  that  nothing  more  was  done  in  my  business  for 
that  time. 

And  now  the  king  having  borrowed  most  of  the 
ready  money  in  the  nation,  of  the  goldsmiths,  (at  that 
time  called  bankers,)  locked  up  the  exchequer,  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  most  considerable  of  them,  and  the 
ruin  of  an  infinite  people,  whose  money  they  had  bor- 
rowed at  interest  : and  with  this  calamity  we  con- 
clude this  year. 

On  the  J5lh  of  August,  1673,  my  neighbour  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne  rose  to  the  great  office  of  high  trea- 
surer of  England,  my  Lord  Clifford  resigning  his 
staff,  and  confessing  himself  a papist.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  this 
about  for  Sir  Thomas,  by  a bargain  he  made  between 
Lord  Clifford  and  him,  namely,  that  Sir  Thomas  should 
officiate  and  give  him  half  the  salary,  and  afterwards 
prevailing  on  the  king  to  confer  the  staff  on  Sir  Thomas, 
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then  created  Lord  Viscount  Dunblain,  though  after- 
wards Earl  of  Danby,  and  had  a patent  passing  for 
marquis  just  as  he  fell  into  disgrace. 

The  war  with  the  Dutch  still  continued,  Prince  Ru- 
pert being  admiral  for  us,  and  the  Count  d'Estres  for 
the  French.  Two  victories  we  now  obtained  over 
them,  but  they  were  lessened  by  the  loss  of  that  great 
seaman  Sir  Edward  Spraig. 

The  parliament  of  these  days,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  was  soon  after  the  restoration,  been  per- 
fectly well  inclined  to  the  king : they  had  given  him  a 
very  great  revenue  upon  tonnage  and  poundage,  as 
also  by  an  excise  upon  severals  sorts  of  liquors,  hearth- 
money,  not  to  mention  temporary  taxes,  the  whole 
amounting  to  above  three  times  more  than  had  been 
enjoyed  by  any  King  of  England  before.  The  coun- 
try groaned  under  this  pressure,  and  began  to  be  dis- 
satisfied ; which  having  an  influence  on  some  gentle- 
men of  both  houses,  gave  birth  to  two  parties,  the  one 
for  the  country,  the  other  for  the  court.  The  former 
pretended  in  an  impartial  manner  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  people,  in  their  liberties  and  properties,  and 
whatever  is  dear  to  Englishmen  ; to  assert  the  religion 
and  government  by  law  established  : the  latter  pre- 

tended to  the  same,  but  thought  the  king  was  to  have 
a competent  income,  and  be  invested  with  due  power 
for  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office,  without  having  too 
great  a dependance  on  the  people,  a cause  which  had 
been  of  such  pernicious  effects  to  his  royal  father. 
Hence  it  was  that  gentlemen  bestirred  themselves 
more  than  usual  to  be  elected  into  a seat  in  parlia- 
ment ; so  that  great  was  the  competition  between  the 
candidates,  and  at  great  ex pences  they  were,  even 
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from  one  or  two  hundred,  to  two  thousand  pounds. 
13ut  the  concerns  of  the  public  were  not  what  alone 
actuated  all  men  ; some  wanted  to  be  in  the  house  to 
be  screened  from  their  debts,  this  parliament  having 
sat  a long  while  ; and  some  had  obtained  great  emo- 
luments from  the  court  to  stand  up  for  that  interest ; 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  I had  no  less  than  live  compe- 
titors when  I offered  mvself  for  And  borough.  And 
not  to  drop  this  matter  here,  I must  observe  that  Mr. 
Benson  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  five  ; a man  of 
no  birth,  but  who  from  a cleik  to  a country  attorney, 
had  raised  himself  to  be  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  clerk  of  assizes  of  the  northern  circuit,  as  also 
to  an  estate  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
though  not  without  some  reflections  on  his  way  of  get- 
ting it.  The  election  was  irregulary  carried  on  in 
favour  of  this  gentleman,  and  in  January,  1674,  I 
moved  the  house  to  determine  the  merit  of  the  return  ; 
but  before  the  hearing  came  on,  a prorogation  inter- 
vened, so  that  I had  the  charge  of  bringing  up  wit- 
nesses, to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  duke  de- 
clared his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  not  long  before  arrived  with  the  duchess, 
her  mother.  The  nation  was  much  grieved  at  this 
match,  the  lady  being  a papist  of  the  strictest  class, 
and  the  whole  affair  managed  by  the  French  interest. 

In  January,  J674,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
again  in  disgrace,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a French  lady,  and  now  the 
most  absolute  of  all  the  king's  mistresses;  a very  fine 
woman  she  was,  but  most  think  she  was  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  ensnare  the  king,  wiha  most  readily  ran  into 
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toils  of  that  sort.  His  grace  in  vain  made  use  of  the 
mediation  of  the  lord  treasurer  : and  to  say  the  truth, 
his  lordship  was  not  altogether  so  zealous  for  his 
grace  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  to  him  he  owed  the  white  staff’ he 
bore.  In  short,  the  duke  was  not  the  only  person 
that  accused  him  of  ingratitude. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  particularly  displeased 
with  his  grace,  for  that  being  summoned  by  the  house 
of  commons  to  give  an  account  of  some  malversations 
when  he  was  minister  he  did  not  only  appear,  being 
a peer,  and  that  without  the  king’s  leave,  but  to  ex- 
cuse himself  reflected  on  others,  and  upon  the  w hole, 
behaved  in  that  assembly  in  too  mean  and  submissive 
a manner;  which  however  w'as  of  no  avail  to  him 
against  the  commons,  who  addressed  the  king  to  lay 
him  aside  with  regard  to  all  offices  of  trust  or  profit. 
His  grace  w as  also  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
peers,  for  scandalously  living  with  the  Lady  Shrewsbury 
as  man  and  wife,  he  being  a married  man,  and  for 
having  killed  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  after  he  had  de- 
bauched his  wdfe.  • 

The  king  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  13th  of 
April,  1675. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  now  drawing 
on,  I repaired  to  London,  and  petitioned  the  commit- 
tee of  privileges  and  elections;  and  after  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  I was  voted  the  sitting  member, 
and  conducted  into  the  house  by  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Cavendish. 

Being  thus  received  into  the  house,  I found  the  two 
parties  in  great  extremes  against  each  other.  The 
court  side  was  very  pressing  and  urgent  for  money  for 
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the  king’s  present  occasions ; the  country  party 
thought  of  nothing  less,  except  some  laws  were  en- 
acted for  the  better  security  of  the  protestartt  religion, 
and  the  grand  point  of  property.  But  the  two  were 
so  equal  that  nothing  more  than  words  passed  between 
them;  mere  words  without  any  effect,  for  neither 
dared  stand  the  chance  of  a question  put.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  on  the  loth  of  May,  Doctor  Shirley  pre- 
fers a petition  to  the  house  of  lords  against  Sir  John 
Fag,  a member  of  the  lower  house,  to  appear  and  an- 
swer in  a case  he  had  brought  before  the  lords,  and  a 
summons  was  sent  to  Sir  John  accordingly  ; w'hich  the 
commons  considering  as  a breach  of  privilege,  great 
heats  arose  among  them,  and  high  expressions  being, 
upon  this  occasion,  mutually  vented  against  each 
other  by  both  houses,  the  king  thought  fit  to  adjourn 
their  time  of  sitting  for  the  present. 

They  no  sooner  sat  again  in  October,  than  my  com- 
petitor, Benson,  and  another,  Mr.  Long,  petitioned 
against  me.  They  would  have  had  a short  day,  but 
it  was  my  business  to  get  as  long  a one  as  I could* 
and  I accordingly  did  so.  In  short,  the  business  of 
the  house  was  of  such  consequence,  that  the  proro- 
gation came  on  before  our  cause  could  be  heard.  I 
took  a particular  account  of  what  was  transacted  this 
session,  the  most  extraordinary  particulars  of  which 
were  summarily  these. 

The  king  had  in  bis  speech  acquainted  us,  that  he 
was  four  millions  in  debt,  exclusive  of  what  he  owed 
to  the  goldsmiths  or  bankers,  a vast  sum  more,  for 
which  he  paid  neither  principal  nor  interest,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  families.  It  being  upon  this,  put  to  the 
vote,  whether  money  should  be  given  or  not — it  was 
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carried  in  the  negative  by  four  voices,  and  that,  when 
near  four  hundred  members  were  in  the  house.  But 
it  appeared  that  both  the  Dutch  and  French  exceeded 
us  in  the  proportion  and  number  of  their  shipping,  a 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  the  king 
for  the  building  of  twenty  ships,  namely,  one  of  the 
first  rate,  five  of  the  second,  and  fourteen  of  the 
third. 

Several  ways  were  debated  for  the  raising  of  this 
sum,  as  upon  land,  upon  the  Jews,  by  way  of  poll, 
or  upon  French  commodities,  and  lastly,  upon  our 
own  consumption,  and  upon  merchandise.  At  length 
it  was  to  be  levied  upon  land,  and  paid  in  eighteen 
months  ; to  be  lodged  apart  in  the  exchequer,  and 
appropriated  to  that  particular  use,  with  very  severe 
penalties  upon  the  officers  that  should  apply  it  to 
any  other  : but  the  sum  itself,  the  time  it  was  to 

be  raised  in,  ,and  other  circumstances,  were  by  no 
means  grateful  to  the  court.  It  was  farther  voted 
that  the  customs  having  been  formerly  given  to  the 
king  for  die  maintenance  of  the  fleet,  a clause  to 
that  effect  and  purpose  should  be  inserted  in  this 
bill,  or  a new  one  prepared  to  confirm  it. 

The  state  of  the  fleet  was  now  given  in,  whereby 
it  appeared  that  we  had  no  more  than  eight  first 
rates,  nine  second  rates,  and  forty-three  third  rates; 
while  the  French  exceeded  us  in  the  number  of 
these  rates  by  six  and  twenty,  and  the  Dutch  by 
fourteen. 

It  was,  moreover,  voted  that  the  atheism,  debauch- 
ery, and  impiety  of  the  present  age  be  inserted,  as 
grievances  to  be  redressed : .and  it  being  violently 
suspected  that  some  members  of  that  house  did 
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receive  gratuities  from  the  court  to  vote  on  that  side, 
it  was  put  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to 
form  a kind  of  oath  or  test,  to  discover  what  sums  of 
money  and  offices  had  been  given  to  parliament  men  to 
gain  their  interest. 

The  French  trade  also  was.  complained  of,  as  being 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  an  overbalance  for 
ours;  and  upon  the  matter  it  appeared,  that  every  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  had  since  the  Restoration  paid  a 
hundred  pounds  in  taxes  to  the  crown. 

It  was  also  voted  a grievance,  that  justices  of  the 
peace  should  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil, to  account  for  what  they  did  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity. 

In  November,  the  business  of  Luzance  took  up  some 
time  in  the  house.  This  Luzance  was  a French  jesuit, 
but  becoming  a convert  to  the  church  of  England,  in- 
veighed against  the  fallacies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
a sermon  he  preached  in  a French  church  in  the  Savoy. 
This  alarmed  the  papists,  and  particularly  one  Doctor 
Burnet,  a jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  who  finding  him  alone  in  his  chamber,  and  post- 
ing three  men  at  the  door,  threatened  to  murder  him  if 
he  did  not  make  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  eat  his 
words,  and  speedily  return  to  France.  The  man  in  this 
desperate  dilemma  promised  faithfully  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  him,  till  he  got  his  liberty,  when  presently 
going  to  Doctor  Breval,  a converted  jesuit  as  well  as 
himself,  he  told  him  the  whole  story ; Breval  the  next 
day  acquainted  me  with  it,  and  I communicated  it  to  the 
house.  The  commons  took  fire  at  this,  and  straight 
appointed  a Committee  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and 
ordered  me  to  produce  Luziance  the  next  day.  Heap- 
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peared  accordingly,  and  averred  the  thing  for  a truth. 
This  was  the  first  time  I presumed  to  speak  in  that 
great  assembly,  or  in  any  committee  ; but  the  next  day 
I was  obliged  to  do  it  several  times  in  what  concerned 
this  violent  business. 

Upon  the  report  made  from  the  committee  to  the 
house,  my  Lord  Cavendish  called  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  other  things  I had  bad  from  Luzance. 
One  was,  that  two  French  protestanls,  being  merchants 
of  great  substance  and  credit,  had  been  threatened  by 
certain  papists,  that  if  they  were  not  less  severe  upon 
the  romanists,  they  should  ere  long  see  the  protestant 
blood  flow  in  London  streets.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  this  matter;  and 
Luzance  being  summoned,  gave  evidence  to  the  very 
self  same  effect,  and  gave  it  under  his  own  hand.  The 
parties  he  had  his  information  from  being  sent  for,  ap- 
peared also,  and  declared  such  threats  to  have  been 
used  towards  them  by  some  French  papists;  but,  to 
what  cause  it  is  owing  is  uncertain,  they  gave  in  only 
such  names  as  were  of  persons  either  absent,  or  of  no 
estimation  ; so  that  little  came  of  this  business.  But 
these  and  other  such  informations,  concerning  the 
height  and  insolence  of  the  papists,  did  so  exasperate 
the  house,  that  many  motions  were  made  to  humble 
them.  Some  were  for  a speedy  confinement  of  them 
to  the  country,  others  for  banishment,  and  some  again 
for  disarming  them,  and  the  like. 

In  a short  time  after,  the  matter  of  Doctor  Shirley's 
petition  to  the  lords  against  Sir  John  Fag,  was  again 
renewed,  though  it  had  broke  up  the  parliament  the 
last  time.  There  were  those  who  thought  the  king  had 
consented  to  it,  disliking  the  warm  proceedings  of 
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both  houses  : while  others  were  of  opinion  that  the 

lords  of  the  country  interest  had  persuaded  the  doctor 
thereto,  with  a view  thereby  to  kindle  such  a flame 
between  the  two  houses,  that  the  king  should  be  obliged 
either  to  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  them  : the  said 
lords  apprehending  that  if  this  parliament  should  sit 
much  longer,  the  majority  might  be  gained  over  by 
money  and  places,  so  as  to  become  quite  obsequious 
to  the  court ; and  this  my  lord  Halifax  (then  in 
the  interest  of  Lord  Shaftsbury,  his  uncle,  who  was 
upon  ill  terms  with  the  court,  being  no  longer  lord 
chancellor)  told  me  was  his  opinion. 

But  whatever  the  cause  was,  the  effect  was  such  that 
the  commons  refusing  to  let  their  members  plead  at  the 
bar  of  the  lords  during  a time  of  privilege,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  lords,  by  receiving  an  appeal  from  any 
court,  either  of  law,  or  equity,  against  a member 
of  the  lower  house,  during  a session  of  parliament, 
were  thereby  infringers  of  the  privileges  of  the 
commons  of  England ; and  that  such  lawyers  as 
should  attend  as  counsel  to  plead  in  any  such  cause 
at  the  lords  bar,  should  be  deemed  as  betrayers  of 
the  rights  of  the  commons  of  England  ; and  that  the 
said  vote  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Westminsler-Hall,  and  the  inns  of  court ; which 
was  accordingly  done  : And  the  same  day  it  was  voted 
by  the  lords,  that  the  same  was  illegal  and  unparliamen- 
tary, and  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government: 
and  upon  the  whole,  that  they  would  not  recede  from 
their  right  of  judicature  by  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
equity. 

It  was  then  put  to  the  question,  if  the  king  should 
not  be  petitioned  to  dissolve  this  parliament,  and  it 
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was  carried  in  the  negative  by  no  more  than  two 
votes. 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  houses  was  very 
dissatisfactory  to  the  king.  The  lords  who  had  voted 
for  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  entered  their 
protest  in  the  journal  of  their  house,  together  with 
their  reasons  for  so  doing;  so  that  things  being  at  this 
pass,  the  only  expedient  left,  was  to  dismiss  the  par- 
liament, which  the  king  did,  by  prorogation,  to  the 
10th  of  February  next. 

Before  I left  London,  I,  at  the  interposition  of  my 
Lord  Ogle,  went  with  his  lordship  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  being  well  assured  tlmi  I should  be 
kindly  received. 

I had  a fine  black  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
presented  to  me  by  a gentleman  who  brought  him  over 
from  Barbadoes  : This  black  lived  with  me  some  years, 
and  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  167b,  of  an  impost- 
hume  in  his  head.  Six  weeks  after  he  was  buried,  I 
received  an  account,  that  at  London  it  was  credibly 
reported  I had  caused  him  to  be  gelt,  and  that  the 
operation  had  killed  him.  I laughed  at  it  at  first? 
conscious  it  was  a falsehood,  and  a ridiculous  story, 
till  being  further  informed  that  it  came  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  family,  w ith  whom  I had  some  dif- 
ferences at  law,  and  that  he  had  waited  upon  the  king 
to  beg  my  estate,  if  it  became  a forfeiture  by  this  fe- 
lony ; I thought  it  convenient  to  send  for  the  coroner 
to  view  the  body  with  a jury,  before  it  was  too  far  de- 
cayed, that  a rottenness  of  the  part  might  not  be  im- 
puted to  incision.  The  coroner  accordingly  summoned 
a jury,  and  does  his  office;  but  w'hen  they  came  to 
uncover  the  breast,  it  was  so  putrified  they  would  go  no 
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further;  so  that  upon  the  examination  of  eleven  wit- 
nesses, some  that  laid  him  out,  and  some  that  saw 
him  naked,  several,  because  of  his  colour,  having  a cu- 
riosity to  see  him  after  he  was  dead,  they  gave  their 
verdict,  that  he  died  Ey  yisitaliotie  Dei,  by  the  hand 
of  God. 

This,  however,  was  not  thought  sufficient ; for  within 
a few  days  after,  there  came  one  Bright,  a lawyer, 
one  Chappel,  an  attorney,  (both  concerned  in  the 
duke’s  affairs,)  and  one  Buck,  a surgeon,  of  Sheffield, 
whom  I caused  to  be  prosecuted  not  long  before  for 
having  two  wives,  together  with  some  others,  with  my 
lord  chief  justice’s  warrant,  directed  to  the  coroner  to 
take  up  the  body ; which  the  coroner  refused  to  obey, 
saying,  he  had  done  his  office  already.  These  ambas- 
sadors, however,  took  up  the  body,  and  Buck,  under 
pretence  of  viewing  the  part  the  better,  would  have 
taken  it  up  with  a pen-knife,  but  it  was  not  suffered, 
Jest  by  that  instrument  he  should  give  the  wound  he 
sought  for  : But  what  was  not  only  a mercy,  but  a 
miracle  also,  the  part  proved  to  be  perfectly  sound 
and  entire,  though  the  body  had  been  so  long  under 
ground,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  much  putrified  and  de- 
cayed; so  that  shame  of  face  and  confusion  came  pretty 
plentifully  upon  the  actors  in  this  extraordinary  scene. 

A black  and  most  ridiculous  piece  of  malice  this; 
for  had  their  suggestion  been  proved  a fact,  all  their 
art  could  never  have  so  fixed  it,  as  to  have  endangered 
either  my  person  or  estate.  My  lord  chief  justice 
Rainsford  acted  irregularly  and  illegally  in  this  busi- 
ness, his  information  not  being  given  in  to  him  upon 
oath.  And  indeed,  he  afterwards  confessed  he  was 
misled  into  it,  and  that  the  duke’s  solicitor  was  most 
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pressing  and  urgent  with  him,  to  grant  the  warrant. — 
The  Duke  of  York  told  my  brother,  he  wondered  such 
a stir  was  made  about  a report  winch  must  certainly 
be  a flat  falsehold  : And  Lord  Ogle  acquainted  me,  as 
did  also  my  lord  treasurer  himself  afterwards,  that  he, 
meaning  the  treasurer,  had  taken  great  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  begging  of  my  estate  ; and  I believed  it  to  be 
true,  but  shrewdly  doubt  it  was  with  design,  had  it 
proved  a forfeiture,  to  have  secured  it  to  himself ; I 
was  told  as  much  afterwards.  I endeavoured  how- 
ever to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  plot,  and  to  procure 
myself  some  reparation,  as  may  be  observed  hereafter. 

Having  kept  my  Christmas  in  the  country,  I no 
sooner  returned  to  London  in  the  February  following, 
than  my  lord  treasurer  sent  to  speak  with  me.  I 
waited  on  him  therefore,  and  found  him  very  open  in 
his  discourse  upon  several  subjects,  but  for  the  most 
part  lamenting  that  his  countrymen  would  not  allow 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  them  with  the 
king,  and  making  many  protestations  that  the  jea- 
lousies of  those  who  called  themselves  of  the  country 
party,  were  entirely  groundless  and  without  founda- 
tion : that  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  king  meant 
no  other  than  to  preserve  the  religion  and  government 
by  law  established  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  wished  that 
neither  himself  or  his  prosterity  might  prosper,  if  he 
did  not  speak  what  he  really  believed  : that  if  the  go- 
vernment was  in  any  danger,  it  was  most  from  those 
who  pretended  such  a mighty  zeal  for  it;  but  who  un- 
der that  pretence  were  endeavouring  to  create  such 
discontents  between  the  king  and  the  nation,  as  might 
produce  confusion  in  the  end ; and  intreated  me  to 
be  careful  how-  I embarked  myself  with  that  sort  of 
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people.  My  reply  was,  that  I hoped  I was  not  one 
to  be  wilfully  misled  ; that  I should  have  no  rule  to 
go  by  in  that  house  but  my  reason  and  conscience, 
and  that  so  I could  be  of  no  particular  faction  or  party  : 
that  as  much  as  I yet  understood  of  the  duty  of  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  at  this  time,  sug- 
gested to  me  a moderation  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  to  have  an  equal  regard  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

True  it  is,  till  now,  that  the  treasurer  used  such  so- 
lemn asseverations,  with  regard  to  the  king’s  good 
intention,  and  pretty  cleaily  convinced  me  that  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  had  most  at  heart 
their  own  private  interest,  whatever  they  asserted  in 
favour  and  defence  of  the  public,  I had  great  notions 
of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  country  party. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  15th  of  February, 
the  king  particularly  desired  a considerable  sum  for 
the  building  and  rigging  of  ships.  The  country  did 
every  thing  possible  to  stint  the  sum  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  while  the  courtiers  were  for  a mil- 
lion, or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  least; 
but  the  moderate  men  stept  in  between  with  an  offer 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  grant- 
ed, and  for  this  I gave  my  vote,  a sum  intended  for 
the  building  of  thiity  men  of  war  of  several  rates.— 
My  lord  treasurer  took  it  so  kindly  that  I sided  not 
with  those,  who  did  all  they  could  to  weaken  and  dis- 
tress the  crown,  that  he  would  needs  carry  me  to  kiss 
his  majesty’s  hand,  which  I had  not  yet  done  since  I 
came  to  town  ; and  presented  me  in  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  lords,  next  to  the  prince’s  lodgings,  nobody 
being  present  but  his  majesty,  his  lordship,  and  myself. 
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He  said  much  more  of  me  to  the  king  than  I deserved, 
but  lastly,  that  as  my  family  had  been  always  loyal,  he 
knew  I was  perfectly  inclined  to  tread  in  their  foot- 
steps ; and  that  the  best  way  to  confirm  me  in  such 
my  disposition,  would  be  to  let  me  understand  how 
little  of  truth  there  was  in  the  pretences  set  on  foot 
to  deceive  gentlemen,  and  withdraw'  them  from  their 
duty.  “The  king  said  he  had  known  me  long,  and 
“ hoped  I knew  him  so  well  as  to  give  no  ear  to  such 
“ reports  of  him.  I know',  says  he,  it  is  said  I aim  at 

the  subversion  of  the  government  and  religion:  that 

I intend  to  lay  aside  parliaments,  and  to  raise  mo- 
“ ney  another  way;  but  every  man,  nay  those  w'ho 
“ insist  the  most  thereon,  knows  the  thing  in  all  its 
“ circumstances,  to  be  false.  There  is  not  a subject 
“ that  lives  under  me,  whose  safety  and  welfare  I de- 
“ sire  less  than  my  own:  and  I should  be  as  sorry 
“ to  invade  his  liberty  and  property,  as  that  another 
“ should  invade  mine.  Those  members,  continued 
“ the  king,  who  boast  this  mighty  friendship  for  the 
“ public,  are  of  two  sorts,  either  those  who  would 
“ actually  and  irretrievably  subvert  the  government, 
“ and  reduce  it  to  a commonwealth  once  more  ; or 
“ else  those  who  seem  only  to  join  with  the  former, 
“ and  talk  loud  against  the  court,  purely  in  hopes  to 
“ have  their  mouths  stopped  with  places  or  prefer- 
*•  ments.”  And  to  say  the  truth,  the  treasurer  had 
named  some  of  the  chiefs  to  me,  who  had  desired  so 
and  so  of  the  king,  and  upon  such  conditions  promised 
to  come  over. 

I made  answer  to  the  king,  that  indeed  the  pre- 
tences were  many,  and,  to  some,  I believed,  plausible, 
that  were  raised  in  opposition  to  w'hat  others  under- 
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stood  to  be  for  his  majesty’s  interest : but  that  they 
had  gained  but  little  on  me,  who  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  so  long  known  to  his  majesty,  and  had 
been  so  lately  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  assu- 
rances from  my  lord  treasurer : that  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  I should  never  do  any  thing 
that  became  not  a true  and  faithful  subject,  or 
should  be  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  person  and  government.  The  king 
said  he  was  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  seen  me, 
commanded  me  to  wait  on  him  sometimes,  and  told  me 
I should  have  access  to  him  when  and  wherever  I 
desired  it. 

The  condescension  of  the  king,  in  giving  this  satis- 
faction to  so  mean  a person,  convinced  me  very  much 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  as  did  also  his  natural 
temper  and  constitution  ; for  he  was  not  an  active, 
busy,  or  ambitious  prince,  but  perfectly  a friend  to 
ease,  and  fond  of  pleasure ; he  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
desirous  of  peace  and  quiet  for  his  own  time. 

At  this  time  a great  dispute  arising  between  the 
lord  marshal  of  England,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  (though 
commonly  called  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  his  younger 
brothers,  they  not  only  petitioned  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  behalf  of  themselves,  but  also  of  their  eldest 
brother  the  duke,  whom  the  said  lord  marshal  kept  up 
at  Padua  as  a lunatic,  though  perfectly  in  possession 
of  his  senses,  praying  that  the  house  would  be  pleased 
to  move  the  king  to  oblige  the  marshal  to  send  for  him 
into  England.  Upon  this  a debate  arose  in  the  house, 
every  one  delivering  his  mind  according  to  his  belief 
or  prejudices ; till  at  length  the  gentlemen  of  the  house 
who  had  been  at  Padua,  were  desired  to  give  their 
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opinions  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  duke.* 
Upon  this  occasion  I declared  that  at  the  time  I saw 
him,  he  laboured  under  all  the  symptoms  of  lunacy  and 
distraction.  This  being  carried  to  the  lord  marshal, 
who  was  very  conscious  I was  indebted  to  him  for  no 

a/ 

obligation,  he  sent  a gentleman  to  me  the  next  day  to 
thank  me  for  my  generosity  to  a person  who  had  not 
seemed  to  have  been  so  much  my  friend  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  and  touching  obliquely  on  the  affair  of  the 
blackamoor,  he  said  he  intended  to  wait  on  me  to  give 
me  some  farther  satisfaction  as  to  that. 

My  answer  to  this  message  was,  that  I was  surpri- 
sed at  the  compliment  from  a gentleman  to  whom  I 
intended  none,  what  I had  said  having  been  with  a due 
regard  to  truth : that  however  I was  not  sorry  I had 
happened  to  oblige  his  lordship  by  it;  and  that  since 
he  had  denied  all  concern  in  the  iniquitous  affair  of 
my  dead  servant,  I would  prevent  his  lordship,  and 
wait  on  him  myself ; as  I did  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. He  received  me  with  all  the  civility  and  kind- 
ness imaginable,  and  wished  that  neither  himself  or 
prosperity  might  prosper,  if  he  was  any  way  aiding  or 
assisting  in  the  plot  laid  against  me.  I told  his  lord- 
ship,  that  I could  not  but  add  faith  to  his  words;  but 
that  if  lie  was  not,  I was  well  assured  his  servants 
were  ; and  therefore  desired  he  would  give  me  leave  to 
use  my  best  endeavours  to  find  it  out:  with  all  his 
heart  he  said;  he  did  not  only  consent  to  it,-  but  would 
moreover  assist  me  in  the  inquiry ; and  so,  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  friendship  we  parted. 

I very  often  visited  and  dined  with  my  lord  trea- 
surer, and  often  waited  on  the  king,  who,  when  he  saw 
me,  would  ask  me  how  things  went  forward ; and  par* 
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ticularly,  on  the  18th  of  March,  I entertained  him  a 
long  while,  in  the  Dutchess  of  York’s  bed-chamber 
with  what  had  then  been  transacting  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

This  session  had  gone  on  smoothly  and  sedately 
enough,  in  both  houses,  my  lord  Treasurer  having  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  king’s  party  increased  rather  than 
the  other,  but  it  was  much  feared  that  some  votes 
were  obtained  more  by  purchase  than  affection  ; and 
with  this  we  close  up  the  year. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1677,  the  commons  voted  a 
second  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  contract  alliances  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain  ; but  with  this  restric- 
tion, that  his  majesty  should  not  be  obliged  to  return 
any  answer  to  the  house,  upon  the  subject  of  the  said 
address : though  a number  who  would  have  drawn  him 
into  inconveniencies,  would  have  had  him  urged  to  de- 
clare his  intentions  therein ; by  which  he  must  have 
either  disobliged  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  have  declared  war  with  France,  before  he  was 
prepared  to  prosecute  it. 

The  king  and  the  duke  had  both  of  them  much  in- 
terested  themselves  in  the  affair  of  my  election,  which 
being  to  be  tried  on  the  12th  of  April,  his  majesty 
gave  orders  to  his  servants  that  were  of  the  house,  to 
attend  the  committee,  and  assist  me  with  their  best 
services  when  it  came  on.  The  same  dav  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  came  down  to  engage  his  friends  to  be  for 
me,  nor  did  the  Duke  of  York  forget  to  concern  him- 
self very  earnestly  in  my  behalf. 

The  same  day  being  alone  with  the  lord  treasurer, 
in  his  coach  as  he  was  going  to  Westminster,  I told 
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him  that  some  of  the  discontented  had  resolved  to 
hasten  the  money  bill  as  fast  as  might  be,  that  so  the 
house  might  rise  before  Easter,  and  the  public  bills, 
that  were  preparing,  be  left  unpassed;  hoping  thereby 
to  incense  the  nation,  and  bring  about  a cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  king,  as  if  he  called  the  parliament 
together  for  nothing  but  to  get  money  from  them. 
His  lordship  answered,  that  the  king,  well  aware  of 
the  design,  would  prevent  it  by  a message,  that  day  to 
be  delivered  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry, 
to  this  effect,  that  if  ought  remained  undone,  which 
the  house  judged  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  the  king  would  allow  them  a sufficient  time 
after  Easter,  and  that  when  they  were  ready,  his  ma- 
jesty would  pass  their  bills ; a message  that  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered. 

My  lord  treasurer  sent  for  me  among  others,  de- 
siring us  to  assist  w-hat  we  could,  towards  the  reconci- 
liation of  a difference  likely  to  take  place  between  the 
two  houses,  about  framing  the  bill  for  the  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  given  to  the  king,  which  might 
endanger  the  loss  of  the  same  : for  the  commons  had 
made  a clause  therein,  enjoining  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  give  them  an  account  of  the  disbursement 
and  distribution  of  the  said  sum;  while  the  lords  had 
asserted  they  should  be  accountable  to  both  houses. 
This  the  commons  would  not  suffer,  alleging  the  lords 
could  neither  add  to  nor  take  away  from  a money-bill ; 
for  that  as  it  was  peculiar  to  them  only  to  give  money, 
it  was  to  them  only  that  account  was  to  be  given  how 
it  was  applied.  The  lords  to  this  replied,  that  to  deny 
them  the  power  of  calling  the  officers  of  the  exchequer 
to  a reckoning,  was  to  abridge  them  of  the  privilege  of 
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judicature  they  undoubtedly  had  as  the  supreme 
court ; and  by  way  of  precedent  observed,  that  when 
the  convention  gave  money  for  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  an  account  of  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  their  house  as  well  as  the  other.  They  both 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  point,  till  the  king  at 
length  prevailed  with  the  lords  to  erase  theit*  clause ; 
and  so  the  commons  got  the  better  of  the  day; 

It  was  not  long  before  this,  that  the  king  of  France, 
having  obtained  a victory  Over  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
did  in  his  return  by  Calais  send  over  the  Duke  of 
Croquv,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  pay  a com- 
pliment to  our  king,  who  returned  it  by  my  Lord  Sun- 
derland. This  gave  just  cause  to  think  there  would  be 
no  war  between  the  two  kings,  contrary  to  what  the 
parliament  had  so  earnestly  advised.  I saw  a copy  of 
the  letter  these  ambassadors  brought  with  them  ; be- 
ginning with  this  stile  or  title,  Tres  haut , ires  excel - 
lent  <§•  tres  puissent  Prince , tres  chei'  tres  aim&  bon 
frere  cousin  <§*  at  lie : And  in  truth  our  king's  neu- 
trality deserved  all  this  from  France,  and  much  more. 

Not  long  after,  on  the  12th  of  May,  having  an  op- 
portunity of  a private  conversation  with  the  treasurer, 

I complained  to  him  of  the  injustice  done  me  in  the 
foolish  story  of  my  black’s  castration,  as  also  of  the 
king’s  readiness  to  grant  away  my  estate.  He  said  he 
did  not  believe  the  king  had  given  it,  for  that  he  had 
begged  of  him  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  that  particular, 
believing  the  report  to  be  a malicious  lie : but  that  he 
was  of  opinion  with  me,  that  now  was  a fit  time  to  ask 
his  majesty  for  something  by  way  of  reparation,  and 
that  he  would  assist  me  therein.  His  lordship  was  up- 
on this  occasion  so  open  with  me  as  to  tell  me,  that 
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though  the  king  denied  scarce  any  thing  to  the  duke, 
his  brother,  he  certainly  did  not  love  him  at  his  heart. 

He  told  me  also  that  the  king  had  no  mind  to 
fall  out  with  France  ; and  that  if  the  parliament  would 
effectually  engage  him  in  that  war,  their  way  would  be 
to  furnish  him  with  sums  of  money  to  prepare  for  it, 
and  that  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose.  That 
if  the  king  accepted  of  this,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  war ; but  that  if  the  parliament  would 
not  trust  him,  he  was  in  the  right  not  to  embark  him- 
self, and  might  justly  argue,  “ How  can  I depend  on 
my  parliament  to  furnish  me  with  regular  and  equal 
supplies  to  carry  on  a war,  which  they  will  not  so 
much  as  enable  me  to  prepare  for  ?”  But  I easily  saw 
through  this;  I plainly  perceived  it  was  all  artifice  to 
get  the  fingering  of  money. 

He  moreover  said,  that  the  king  could  notin  honour 
join  the  confederates  against  France:  that  in  all  the 
treaties  the  King  of  England  had  been  mentioned  as 
principal  in  the  war:  that  in  the  beginning  he  did  ac- 
tually join  with  France,  and  that  for  him  now  to  turn 
his  arms  against  that  crown,  would  look  neither  just 
nor  honourable  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  This  his  lord- 
ship  told  me  w as  the  king's  own  way  of  arguing,  when- 
ever w ar  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  their  discourse 
together;  but  that  his  answer  to  his  majesty  was,  that 
he  needed  not  be  so  regardful  of  that  transaction,  the 
French  king  having  played  him  the  very  same  trick 
when  Chancellor  Hyde  was  chief  minister.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  the  French  king  had  a pique  against  the 
lord  chancellor  : to  which  the  treasurer  subjoined, 
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that  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  thing  was  as  he  had 
said. 

He  was  so  free  also  as  to  tell  me  still  further,  that 
the  duke  was  the  grand  promoter  of  the  French  interest, 
and  that  he  now  made  his  court  to  the  sectaries  and 
fanatics,  only  to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  the  popish 
interest:  that  his  highness  was  so  very  a bigot,  that 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  made  no  scruple  to 
go  into  our  churches,  and  even  kneel  down  during  the 
time  of  divine  service,  the  duke  at  the  same  time  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  so  milch  as  to  step  within  the  doors. 
He  observed  that  the  duke  was  particularly  unhappy  in 
his  servants,  a senseless  pack  ; but  that  indeed  his  con- 
fessor was  a notable  man,  and  one  that  had  a great  in- 
fluence over  him  ; being  as  well  as  his  master  averse 
to  a war  with  France.  His  lordship  however  declared 
himself  for  it. 

The  next  day  I went  to  visit  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  at  their  fine  house  at  Ham.  After 
dinner,  her  grace  entertained  me  in  her  chamber  with 
much  discourse  upon  affairs  of  state.  She  had  been 
a beautiful  woman,  the  supposed  mistress  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  at  that  time  a lady  of  great  parts. 
Both  her  grace  and  the  duke  her  husband,  were  entirely 
in  the  treasurer’s  interest.  Her  chief  complaint  was, 
that  the  duke  so  adhered  to  papists  and  fanatics*  and 
so  put  the  king  upon  changing  the  deputies  of  Ireland, 
and  all  purely  for  the  subservience  of  the  Romish  in- 
terest ; and  in  short,  let  me  into  the  secret  of  many 
things  I had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  before ; and 
particularly  acquainted  me  with  the  state  and  bent  of 
Scotland,  which,  as  her  husband  was  lord  commis- 
sioner, she  was  well  able  to  do. 
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The  day  after  I went  to  ask  Mr.  Secretary  William- 
son, if  any  entry  had  been  made  in  his  office  concern- 
ing my  estate?  He  answered  he  durst  only  own  it  to 
me  in  private,  but  that  upon  some  rumour  of  a forfei- 
ture, by  some  act  of  mine,  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Felton, 
of  the  bed-chamber,  had  begged  it  of  the  king,  and  en- 
tered a caveat  thereof  at  his  office. 

Upon  this  I prevailed  with  my  iord  treasurer  to  go 
with  me  to  the  king,  of  whom  I begged  two  things, 
namely,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Williamson  to  erase  a caveat  that  had  been  entered 
with  him,  upon  his  majesty’s  granting  away  my  estate 
to  Mr.  Felton,  reputed  to  be  forfeited  by  my  pretended 
felonious  practices  with  the  blackamoor  that  died  in 
my  service  : and  that  also  he  would  be  pleased  to  lay 
liis  commands  upon  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rainsford, 
to  discover  to  me  at  whose  solicitation,  or  upon  what 
suggestion  it  was  his  lordship  issued  out  his  warrant  to 
the  coroner  to  take  up  the  body  after  it  had  been  so 
long  interred. 

To  the  first  the  king  answered,  he  did  not  remember 
any  grant  he  had  made  of  my  estate  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  but  that  if  any  such  caveat  was  entered, 
he  would  see  that  it  was  expunged.  As  for  the  second, 
he  directed  my  lord  treasurer  to  send  one  with  me  to 
my  lord  chief  justice,  as  from  him,  to  do  as  I had  de- 
sired ; which  his  lordship  did  the  next  day  by  his  secre- 
tary. When  we  came  to  him,  he  told  us  the  whole 
matter,  and  begged  I would  excuse  him  for  having 
been  so  very  forward  in  that  affair  ; and  indeed  he  had 
good  reason  so  to  do,  having  done  more  than  he  could 
justify ; for  he  had  granted  his  warrant  upon  a bare 
uggestion,  that  the  moor  had  died  by  such  an  act, 
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without  taking  any  information  either  in  writing  or 
upon  oath. 

The  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  pursuant  to  adjournment ; and  the  king,  in  his 
speech,  told  the  house,  he  could  not  make  such  al- 
liances as  they  desired,  except  they  gave  him  money, 
to  make  preparations  for  war.  The  commons  did  not 
approve  of  this,  and  voted  that  no  money  should  be 
raised,  till  the  king  had  first  entered  into  a league  of- 
fensive and  defensive  with  Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Provinces,  for  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
the  recovery  of  Flanders,  and  to  abate  the  power  of  the 
French  king. 

On  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month,  in  answer  to  this,  the 
King  said,  they  had  exceeded  the  bounds  and  methods  of 
parliament,  that  they  entrenched  on  his  prerogative,  by 
not  only  directing  him  to  make  alliances,  but  by  pointing 
out  to  him  what  those  alliances  should  be,  and  with  whom 
to  be  made  ; that  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war 
resided  wholly  in  himself,  and  that  if  they  took  that 
from  him,  he  should  have  nothing  left  but  the  empty 
name  of  king,  and  no  more,  and  that  in  such  case,  no 
prince  or  state  would  enter  into  engagements  with 
him : upon  the  whole,  he  rejected  the  address,  but 
would  use  such  means  as  became  him  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  kingdoms  ; adjourning  them  to  the  16th  day 
of  July  following. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  heard  that  my  Lord  Yar 
mouth  was  one  that  had  begged  my  estate,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  my  black,  aud  understanding 
that  his  lordship  was  come  to  town,  I presently  waited 
on  him  at  his  house,  and  being  with  some  difficulty  ad- 
mitted (for  I had  never  seen  him)  asked  him  if  the 
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thing  was  true  ? Whereupon  he  bitterly  swore  he  never 
asked  it  from  the  king,  and  that  he  never  knew  any 
thing  of  it,  farther  than  that  one  Wright,  solicitor  to 
the  Lord  Henry  Howard,  did  come  and  acquaint  him 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  such  a forfeiture,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  use  his  interest  with  the  king  for  it ; but 
that  he  absolutely  gave  no  ear  to  the  proposal,  saying, 
— “ He  would  never  be  the  richer  for  the  misfortunes 
of  others”-^-that  he  believed  it  was  pure  malice  against 
me,  and  that  he  would  serve  me  all  he  could  to  find 
out  the  authors  of  it.  In  short,  I got  from  under  his 
hand,  that  he  was  neither  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  begging  my  estate. 

The  very  same  day  I found  out  Mr.  Wright,  and 
threatened  to  bring  my  action  of  scandal  against  him, 
upon  the  information  I had  received  from  my  Lord 
Yarmouth,  if  he  did  not  let  me  into  the  whole  intrigue. 
He  then  ingeniously  confessed,  that  both  Bright  and 
Chappel  before  mentioned,  had  given  him  an  account 
of  the  moor’s  death,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
pretended  castration,  and  with  all  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  said  ; and  that  he  telling  the  story 
to  Lord  Henry  Howard,  his  lordship  sent  him  to  Lord 
Yarmouth,  advised  him  to  beg  my  estate  of  the  king, 
and  that  he  begged  it  accordingly.  I w-as  now  much 
surprised  that  two  noblemen  should  make  their  honour 
so  cheap,  and  deny  a real  fact  with  such  oaths  and 
asseverations  ; but  considering  with  myself  that  to 
make  more  stir  in  the  thing,  would  be  only  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  noise  about  a very  foolish  story,  I con- 
tented myself  with  this  satisfaction,  that  as  a sign  of 
their  shame  and  repentance,  they  had  both  given  them- 
selves the  lie. 
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On  the  19th  of  October,  a marriage  was  agreed  on 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Lady  Mary, 
first  daughter  to  his  royal  highness,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  nation  ; for  his  highness  being  a protestant  prince, 
this  match  in  a great  measure  expelled  the  fears  that 
the  majority  had  conceived  concerning  popery.  Lord 
Danby,  the  treasurer,  was  believed  to  have  promoted 
this  alliance,  and  got  good  reputation  by  it. 

On  the  Sfith,  the  parliament,  which  was  to  have 
met  upon  the  3d  of  December,  was  by  proclamation 
prorogued  to  the  4th  of  April  ; but  nevertheless,  the 
public  business  required  it,  the  day  was  shortened,  and 
they  were  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  January,  but  when 
the  time  came,  they  were  adjourned  for  fifteen  days. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  I dined  with  my  lord 
treasurer,  who  received  me  very  kindly ; and  the  next 
day  I kissed  the  king’s  hand,  and  the  duke’s.  His 
highness,  among  other  things,  told  me  the  reason  of 
this  short  adjournment  was  because  the  king  could  not 
so  fully  acquaint  both  houses  why  they  were  called  to- 
gether at  this  time,  till  he  had  a more  perfect  account 
of  a treaty  now  upon  the  carpet  with  Spain;  and  after 
some  other  discourse  of  public  concern,  I gave  him 
some  assurances  of  duty  and  respect,  which  by  a for- 
mer, though  false,  report,  he  had  some  reason  to 
doubt  of. 

The  parliament  met,  and  the  king,  in  his  speech, 
informed  them,  that  he  was  entered  in  a strict  alliance 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
to  oppose  the  French  king,  and  the  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Flanders ; and  desired  he  might  have  money 
to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  commons  voted  an 
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address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  the  protestant  religion,  in  marrying  his  niece 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; hut  observed  they  could 
grant  no  supplies  for  the  war,  if  his  majesty  and  his 
allies  would  not  engage  to  lay  down  their  arms,  till  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  performed,  and  till  the 
French  king  was  reduced  to  the  condition  he  then  was 
in  ; for  that  without  this,  neither  this  kingdom,  nor  the 
rest  of  Christendom  was  safe. 

On  the  30th  they  voted  the  sum  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  raised  for  the  royal  interment  of 
King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  for  erecting  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Supping  this  night  with  my  lord  treasurer,  he  told 
me  he  fully  had  intended  to  solicit  the  king  to  do 
something  for  me ; but,  if  he  had  really  meant  it,  I 
knew  he  might  have  done  it  long  before  then. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1677,  the  king  sent  us  an 
answer  to  our  address,  and  therefore  pressed  us  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war ; and  to  prevail  on  us 
the  more  effectually,  he  acquainted  us  with  the  alli- 
ances he  had  made  ; which  so  wrought  upon  the  house, 
that  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  by  two  and 
forty  voices,  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  w ar,  and  to 
consider  of  the  way  to  do  it;  but  it  being  late,  the  de- 
bate was  put  off  till  the  next  morning. 

The  next  morning  I waited  on  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  had  a great  deal  of  discourse  with  him  concerning 
this  matter;  and  being  the  night  before  with  my  lord 
treasurer,  the  scheme  was  laid  how  to  proceed  the  next 
day. 

Great  debates  had  arisen  upon  this  affair,  and  the 
reason  of  the  violent  opposition  it  met  with,  was  a de- 
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sire  in  some  to  oppose  the  crown,  though  in  the  very 
thing  they  themselves  wished  for,  the  nation  being  ever 
desirous  of  a war  with  France ; and  a jealousy  in 
others,  that  the  king  indeed  intended  to  raise  an  army, 
but  never  designed  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  some  of  the  king’s  own  party  were  not  very 
sure  of  the;  contrary.  However,  the  commons  soon 
after  voted  money  for  the  raising  six  and  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot,  four  of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoons,  to- 
gether with  a navy  of  ninety  men  of  war,  for  a war 
with  France. 

A few  days  afterwards,  I acquainted  the  king  and 
the  duke  with  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  doubts  some  had  there  expressed  concern- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  peace  betwixt  us  and  Hol- 
land. To  which  the  king  replied,  “ that  the  league 
“ offensive  and  defensive  was  actually  signed  by  the 
“ states,  so  that  they  could  not  now  recede,  but  that 
“ the  ratification  was  not  yet  sealed,  the  several  pro- 
“ vinces  having  not  yet  confirmed  the  act  of  their  de- 
“ puties,  and  of  the  council  of  eight  who  had  re- 

ceived  it.” 

The  great  business  of  granting  an  aid  to  the  king 
came  on  debate  in  the  house  on  the  18th,  where  it  was 
thoroughly  controverted,  and  many  difficulties  were 
started,  and  many  mistrusts  of  the  king.  Among 
others,  I spoke  and  attempted  to  shew  the  necessity 
there  was  for  a trust  at  this  time,  and  how  impossible  it 
was  (though  some  ground  might  appear  for  it)  to  re- 
cede at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  the  commons  voted  a million,  to  enable 
the  king  to  make  war  with  France,  for  the  preservation 
of  Flanders. 
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We  had  at  this  time  news  that  the  French  had  taken 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  that  Ostend  was  besieged ; 
whereupon  the  king  caused  sixteen  hundred  men  to  be 
immediately  drawn  out  of  his  guards  and  other  forces 
here,  and  sent  them  to  Ostend,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; in  short,  this  news  quite 
alarmed  Flanders,  Holland  and  England.  The  com- 
mons particularly  concerned  themselves  therein,  and 
now  grown  warm,  they  begin  to  reflect  on  the  king’s  ill 
councils,  that  had  not  advised  him  to  a war  before. 
No  man  was  named,  but  they  plainly  pointed  at  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  lord  treasurer. 

Attending  the  king’s  levee  on  the  28th,  his  majesty 
told  me  and  some  other  members  then  present,  “ that 
“ except  the  money  voted  was  speedily  raised,  it  would 

come  after  the  French  king  had  done  his  work.”  His 
highness  also  told  me  the  same  morning,  that  his  friends 
would  have  a hard  task  of  it  that  day,  he  being  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  house  had  resolved  to  renew 
the  debate  concerning  ill  councillors;  but  I assured 
him  it  was  not  likely,  having  but  the  day  before  heard  a 
leader  of  the  anticourt  party  say,  it  w as  no  time  to  raise 
disputes  at  home,  now  that  we  w’ere  in  such  a way  of 
being  embroiled  abroad  ; and  it  proved  even  as  I had 
said. 

But  after  all,  news  came  on  the  2d  of  March,  that 
Ghent  and  Bruges  had  not  been  taken,  as  had  been  re- 
ported ; and  moreover,  that  Mons.  Ilouvigny  was  com- 
ing over,  on  the  part  of  France,  with  tenders  of  peace. 
The  parliament  started  at  this,  and  grew  jealous  the 
offers  would  be  accepted  ; but  still  our  forces  marched 
onwards,  in  their  way  to  Ostend ; and  two  days  after- 
wards the  bill  for  raising  money,  by  way  of  poll,  was 
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perfected,  when  the  king  and  the  duke  talked  much  of 
a war,  though  still  it  was  suspected  their  hearts  were 
more  inclined  for  peace. 

On  the  10th,  his  highness  told  me,  he  was  informed 
of  a design  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  fall  upon  him 
and  my  lord  treasurer,  and  desired  me  to  oppose  it. 
My  lord  treasurer  assured  me  of  the  same  thing,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  done  that  very  day.  That,  among 
other  articles,  they  laid  to  his  charge  a treaty  betw’een 
the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  that  in  reality 
there  was  no  such  treaty ; and  had  it  been,  he  did  not 
think  it  had  been  disadvantageous  to  England.  Ano- 
ther of  his  crimes,  he  said,  would  be  for  advising  the 
king  to  make  a peace  which  he  never  did ; though  it 
was  not  impossible  but  such  a design  there  might  be; 
but  that  if  so  it  were,  it  proceeded  from  nothing  but 
the  king’s  own  judgment,  who  was  that  way  very  much 
bent,  if  lawful  it  were  to  say. 

On  the  14th  several  speeches  were  made  in  the 
house,  full  fraught  of  jealousies  and  fears,  and  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  the  army  at  this  time  levying ; 
as  if  it  rather  intended  to  erect  absolute  monarchy  at 
home,  than  infest  the  enemy  abroad.  Complaints 
were  made  of  evil  council,  and  of  the  councillors,  but 
still  no  body  was  named.  A long  debate  it  proved,  and 
in  the  end  produced  an  address  to  the  king,  that  before 
they  proceeded  to  give  any  more  money,  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  declare  war  with  France,  and 
withdraw  his  ambassador  from  that  court.  It  was  also 
stiffly  contended,  that  a part  of  this  address  should  be  to 
intreat  the  king  to  put  away  those  evil  councillors  from 
about  him,  who  had  advised  him  to  adjourn  the  parlia- 
ment in  May  last,  and  prevented  a war  with  France  all 
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this  time ; but  this  being  put  to  the  question,  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  five  votes  only. 

The  commons  then  resolved,  that  a day  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with 
regard  to  popery  : and  three  days  afterwards  my  lord 
treasurer  sent  for  several  members  of  the  house,  and 
me  among  others,  to  the  treasury  chamber.  His  lord- 
ship  there  told  us,  it  became  all  good  subjects  to  with- 
stand all  such  motions  and  proceedings,  which  tended 
only  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men,  and  disturb  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  ; in  short,  to  raise  jealousies  agianst  the 
government.  The  duke  also,  among  other  things,  told 
me,  it  would  do  to  disarm  all  popish  recusants,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  a ridiculous  thing ; and  here  we 
put  a period  to  this  year. 

At  this  time,  many  well  meaning  men  began  to  fear 
the  army  now  raised,  was  rather  intended  to  awe  our 
own  kingdom,  than  to  war  against  France,  as  had  at 
first  been  suggested  ; and  it  being  put  to  the  question, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1678,  whether  an  address  should 
be  made  to  the  king,  for  laying  aside  Duke  Lauderdale, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  it  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative by  one  vote  only. 

The  question  was  put  again,  and  carried,  that  such 
councillors  as  had  advised  the  king  to  make  such  an- 
swers to  the  late  addresses  from  his  parliament,  b£ing 
betrayers  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  or  to  that  effect, 
an  address  should  be  humbly  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  lay  them  aside  from  his  councils,  and  remove  them 
from  their  other  employments.  This  address  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  on  the  10th,  and  his  majesty’s  an- 
swer was  this,  that  they  were  so  extravagant  in  the 
contents  of  it,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make  such 
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reply  to  it  as  it  deserved.  Lauderdale  was  particu- 
larly named.  And  the  same  day  it  was  carried, 
though  but  by  one  voice  in  a full  house,  that  the  king’s 
message  lately  sent  to  them  to  consider  of  some  means 
for  a supply  to  his  majesty,  for  paying  off  his  fleet, 
should  not  be  observed. 

On  the  13th,  the  king  understanding  the  tide  of  their 
proceedings  to  run  so  very  high,  prorogued  them  to  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  which  put  a stop  to  their  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

It  was,  at  this  time,  generally  believed  that  peace 
was  concluded  between  us,  the  confederates,  and  the 
King  of  France.  We  blamed  the  states  for  their 
ready  compliance;  the  states  blamed  the  Spaniard 
who  was  full  of  his  offers,  while  he  had  neither  men, 
arms,  or  money  in  Flanders  to  defend  it;  and  they 
both  fell  upon  the  parliament  of  England,  who  when 
they  should  have  given  money,  and  made  other  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  were  wasting  their  time  in  quar- 
relling at  home  with  the  government,  and  with  each 
other. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  23d,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, when  the  king  spoke  to  them  a little  more 
briskly  than  usual.  He  told  them,  a peace  was  near 
upon  conclusion  between  France  and  the  confederates, 
at  which  they  were  extremely  concerned.  This  peace 
with  France,  when  there  was  like  to  be  so  strong  a 
union  combined  to  reduce  that  proud  and  potent  king 
to  a better  sense  of  himself,  was  very  ungrateful  news 
to  England ; and  therefore  the  king,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  upon  the  commons,  told  us,  in  his  speech, 
it  was  owing  to  their  refusal  of  money,  till  something 
was  done  for  the  security  of  their  religion ; their  ne- 
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gligence  to  direct  or  advise  him  concerning  the  intended 
war,  or  to  assist  him  till  he  had  changed  councillors, 
and  consequently  the  little  hopes  the  confederates 
could  have  of  help  from  him ; that  this,  together  with 
the  low  condition  of  Spain,  had  prompted  them  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  offers  of  peace ; not  to  speak  of  the 
sluggish  motion  of  the  Germans,  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting them  together,  their  princes  being  influenced  by 
such  discordant  views  and  interests,  and  the  present 
poverty  of  the  states  general,  all  which  had  contributed 
towards  the  cessation  of  the  war. 

But  still  our  king  was  chiefly  condemned  in  this 
great  affair*  as  he  so  long  deferred  to  engage  in  this 
alliance  ; which,  had  he  sooner  done,  the  French  king 
had  never  dared  to  persist  in  the  war;  at  least  he 
could  not  have  made  so  great  a progress  in  Flanders, 
or  have  been  able  to  make  so  good  a market  for  him- 
self, as  he  did  by  this  peace. 

To  this  our  king  made  answer,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  French  king  would  have  been  able  to  wea- 
ther out  a war  so  well  as  he  did,  though  in  a manner 
against  all  Europe,  himself  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
only  excepted,  who  sat  neuters ; and  that  in  case  this 
number  of  enemies  had  humbled  that  kingdom,  Eng- 
land might  well  have  been  satisfied  with  the  having  been 
an  unconcerned  looker-on,  while  she  engrossed  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  might  in  the  end  have  reaped 
an  equal  share  of  advantage  with  even  the  labourers 
themselves,  who  had  been  at  all  the  pains  and  expence. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  commons  voted  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  to  be  given  for  disbanding  the 
army  ; but  under  great  restrictions,  fearing  the  king 
might  take  the  money,  and  convert  it  to  other  uses. 
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Wherefore  great  penalties  were  levelled  against  the  offi* 
cers  of  the  exchequer,  and  others,  through  whose  hands 
it  was  to  pass,  to  prevent  their  diverting  it  from  its  right 
channel,  and  this  done,  the  money  was  cheerfully  given, 
the  nation,  and  its  representatives,  dreading  nothing  so 
much,  at  that  time,  as  a standing  army. 

On  the  22d  there  was  fresh  discourse  about  a war 
with  France,  the  French  king  and  ours  not  agreeing 
concerning  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which 
the  French  would  have  to  be  adjusted,  before  they 
would  deliver  up  the  towns  they  had  taken  in  Flan- 
ders: but,  by  what  I heard,  I thought  the  thing  had 
but  an  unlikely  aspect,  and  particularly  as  I had  seen 
the  king,  duke,  and  French  ambassador  so  very  often 
merry,  and  intimate  together  at  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth’s lodgings,  laughing  at  those  who  believed  it  in 
earnest. 

On  the  10th  of  October  came  the  first  news  of  the 
popish  plot,  or  a design  of  the  papists  to  kill  the  king. 
Nobody  can  conceive  that  was  not  a witness  thereof, 
what  a ferment  this  raised  among  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees. Being  at  this  time  in  the  country,  I hurried  to 
town  with  my  family. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  21st,  and  the  king  in 
his  speech  told  us,  he  had  kept  the  army  on  foot 
longer  than  by  the  act  for  disbanding  it  was  allowed  ; 
but  that  he  had  done  it  to  preserve  the  rest  of  Flan- 
ders, which  had  proved  an  expensive  precaution  to 
him  ; that  he  was  deeply  in  debt ; that  his  revenue 
would  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  government;  that 
he  would  satisfy  them  as  to  this,  by  laying  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  income  before  them,  and  that  he  then 
doubted  not  but  they  would  make  him  a proper  aug- 
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mentation.  That  there  had  been  a design  against  his 
life  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  ; but  that  he  would 
not  descend  to  the  particulars  of  the  thing,  lest  some 
should  think  he  said  too  little,  and  others,  that  he  said  too 
much:  in  a word,  he  left  the  whole  to  their  discovery. 

The  two  houses  (but. the  commons  especially)  took 
fire  at  this,  and  immediately  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  that  all  papists  should  be  removed  ten  miles 
from  London,  And  now  came  on  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey  ; and  now  also  appeared  Doctor 
Oates,  who,  as  he  pretended,  having  some  jealousy  of 
what  was  in  agitation,  dissembled  himself  a papist, 
and  got  admittance  of  the  jesuits  college  at  St.  Omer’s, 
where  seeing  into  the  whole  matter,  he  told  it  to  one 
Doctor  Tongue,  an  English  divine,  who  told  it  to  my 
lord  treasurer,  who  privately  told  it  to  the  king,  in 
such  manner  that  the  thing  was  stifled  and  latent  for 
a whole  month.  But  being  with  the  king  at  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth’s  lodgings,  on  the  20th,  my  lord 
treasurer  also  being  present,  the  king  told  me,  “ he 
“ took  it  to  be  some  artifice,  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
“ lieve  one  word  of  the  whole  story.” 

On  the  25th  Coleman’s  affair  made  also  a noise,  and 
seemed  in  some  sort  to  confirm  the  other.  He  made 
very  free  with  his  highness’s  name  upon  several  impor-> 
tant  articles,  though  the  duke  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
his  correspondence,  as  he  desired  his  friends  of  both 
houses  to  declare  for  him.  The  commons,  however, 
were  very  angry  with  my  lord  treasurer,  for  keeping 
the  plot  so  long  in  the  dark,  seeing  the  king  might 
have  been  made  away  with  in  the  mean  time.  This 
news  I first  of  any  body  communicated  to  his  lordship, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  said,  “ my  lord  was 
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" in  no  fault  as  to  that ; lie  having  commanded  him  to 
“ keep  it  secret,  the  better  to  make  discovery  of  what 

truth  there  might  be  therein.” 

Now  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  plot,  real 
or  pretended,  is  not  the  design  of  this  work ; the  se- 
veral narratives  of  the  witnesses  before  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  upon  the 
trials  of  the  parlies  accused,  give  sufficient  insight  and 
satisfaction,  as  to  all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Thus 
much  we  may,  however,  observe,  that  though  a great 
deal  of  what  was  advanced  and  confidently  related, 
bore  the  face  of  improbability,  yet  such  was  the  tor- 
rent of  the  times,  that  no  doubt  was  to  be  made  of  all 
that  was  heard. 

All  the  beginning  of  November  was  taken  up  by 
the  commons,  in  examining  of  witnesses  concerning 
the  plot,  who  came  in  very  plentifully,  the  king  having, 
at  the  request  of  the  commons,  granted  indemnity  to 
all  who  should  make  any  discovery,  though  ever  so 
deeply  and  blackly  engaged  themselves,  and  not  only 
indemnity,  but  subsistence  into  the  bargain.  Atlengtli 
the  commons  came  to  this  resolution,  that  upon  the 
evidence  which  appeared  from  Coleman’s  letters,  and 
the  informations  of  Oates  and  others,  it  was  plain  there 
was  a hellish  and  damnable  design  to  assassinate  and 
murder  the  king,  and  to  subvert  the  religion  and  go- 
vernment as  by  law  established. 

The  house  of  lords  now  requested  his  royal  highness 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  king’s  councils,  and  he 
complied  with  the  request;  but  the  commons  went  a 
step  higher,  and  were  for  removing  him  from  about  the 
king’s  person.  There  were  those  in  the  house  who  ar- 
gued the  danger  of  this,  observing  that  his  highness 
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might  be  thereby  tempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  popish  faction.  Some  there  were  also,  who 
moved  that  the  duke  should  be  sent  out  of  England. 
The  king  and  duke,  both,  spoke  to  all  their  friends  to 
oppose  this,  and  it  was  effectually  done ; for  no  reso- 
lution being  taken  that  day,  the  debate  was  adjourned 
to  the  8th  instant.  But  though  it  came  not  to  the 
vote,  the  house  was  generally  of  opinion,  that  the 
duke’s  being  of  that  religion  was  what  principally  en- 
couraged the  papists  to  such  wicked  attempts : in 
short,  they  were,  by  proclamation,  banished  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  London. 

While  Coleman’s  letters  were  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  I waited  several  times  on  my  lord 
treasurer,  who  had  called  several  of  us  together,  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  November,  to  consult  us  about  an  act 
to  lessen  the  popish  interest  in  this  kingdom  ; when  his 
lordship  told  us,  the  king  was  willing  something  should 
be  enacted,  to  pare  (as  his  expression  was)  the  nails  of 
a popish  successor ; but  that  he  would  never  suffer  his 
brother  to  be  taken  away  from  him,  or  the  right  line  to 
the  crown  to  be  interrupted  ; and  to  the  same  effect 
the  king  spoke  to  the  two  houses  the  next  day. 

To  pass  over  other  things  more  generally  known,  a 
jealousy  now  seemed  to  arise  between  the  duke  and 
the  lord  treasurer.  The  duke  thought  his  lordship 
was  within  himself  for  his  leaving  the  court,  that  so  he 
might  have  the  king  the  more  absolutely  in  his  own 
power : and  my  lord  ( though  I believe  he  endeavoured 
to  serve  tbe  duke  all  he  could,  though  no  friend  to  his 
religion)  resented  the  duke's  suspicion.  Much  was, 
at  this  time,  done  and  transacted,  in  disfavour  of  the 
popish  party;  particularly  on  the  13th,  the  lord* 
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pissed  that  great  bill  to  incapacitate  such  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  members  as  should  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ; though  my  lord  high 
treasurer  said  in  my  hearing,  but  the  night  before,  he 
was  siire  it  would  never  pass  in  that  house. 

The  Duke  of  Holstein’s  resident  had,  it  seems,  re- 
ported the  lord  treasurer  to  be  in  the  pay  and  pension 
of  France.  Thus,  at  least,  had  his  lordship  been  in- 
formed, and  sending  for  him,  he  sent  for  me  also  to 
be  present  at  the  examination  ; but  the  resident  abso- 
lutely denied  what  was  laid  to’  his  charge.  To  make 
amends  for  this,  I,  a few  days  after,  acquainted  his 
lordship,  that  the  same  gentleman  had  assured  me,  the 
commons  would  most  certainly  fall  updn  him,  and  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  turn  the  edge  of  one  that  was 
most  violent  against  him.  I told  him  also,  that  I had, 
from  other  hands,  been  informed,  that  my  cousin  Ralph 
Montague,  since  Lord  Montague,  lately  recalled  from 
being  ambassador  in  France,  and  now  member  of  our 
house,  would  accuse  him  there.  But  iffy  lord  gave  no 
ear  to  either  of  these  j saying,  the  latter  durst  not  im- 
peach him*  for  that  he  had  letters  to  show  from  him, 
whilst  ambassador,  that  would  prove  how  officious  he 
was  to  persuade  him,  to  accept  of  the  French  king’s 
money,  though  he  absolutely  refused  it.  The  same  day 
the  duke  told  me,  he  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the 
commons,  and  hoped  his  friends  would  stand  firm  to 
him  ; and  Sir  Joseph  YVilliamson,  secretary  of  state, 
was,  by  the  house,  committed  to  the  tower,  for  pass- 
ing the  musters  of  some  popish  officers,  without  ten- 
dering them  the  oaths,  though  he  had  his  majesty’s  or- 
ders for  so  doing. 
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the  21st  with  the  king,  his  majesty  told  me,  “ Bedloe 
“ was  a rogue,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  he  had  given 
“ some  false  evidence,  concerning  the  death  of  Sir 
“ Edmundburv  Godfrey.” 

In  preparing  the  bill  for  purging  the  house  of  lords 
of  such  as  refused  the  new  test,  it  was  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  no  his  royal  highness  should  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  it,  and  it  wTas  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  by  no  more  than  two  votes  : had  it  been  carried 
in  the  negative,  he  would,  in  the  next  place,  have  been 
voted  away  from  the  king's  presence.  And  now  all 
the  popish  lords,  three  excepted,  were  expelled  the 
house  of  peers. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  commons  voted  an 
address  to  the  king,  on  the  1st  of  December,  from  that 
house,  to  represent  the  ill  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
danger  it  was  in,  by  his  majesty’s  adhering  to  private 
councils  rather  than  to  his  two  houses  of  parliament  : 
this  aimed  at  my  lord  treasurer,  and  some  others  of 
the  cabinet  council.  This  was  carried  by  two  and 
twenty  votes,  and  even  some  of  the  courtiers  were  for 
it ; whence  it  was  by  some  surmised,  that  the  duke, 
being  no  longer  in  councils,  was  grown  jealous  of  the 
treasurer,  and  had  a mind  lie  should  be  removed.  It 
was  now  said  the  duke  had  been  persuaded  (but  un- 
justly) that  his  lordship  endeavoured  to  insinuate  into 
the  king,  that  there  was  something  of  probability  in  the 
accusation  against  the  queen,  purely  that  he  might 
hearken  to  a divorce,  and  marry  another  more  likely 
to  bring  children  to  the  crown. 

The  commons  were  now  intent  upon  disbanding  the 
army,  raising  of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  the  con- 
viction of  popish  recusants ; during  which  the  right  of 
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the  lords  to  interfere  in  a money-bill  was  warmly  con- 
tested ; bot  not  to  dwell  on  so  nice  a subject,  on  the 
6th  the  king  caused  Mr.  Montague’s  papers  to  be 
seized,  and  acquainted  the  house  of  commons,  that 
having  been  his  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  he 
had  taken  on  him  to  treat  with  the  pope’s  nuncio, 
without  any  commission  from  him  for  so  doing;  and 
that  he  had  seized  his  papers  to  come  at  the  purport  of 
the  said  treaty.  But  Montague  assured  the  house, 
that  this  was  a mere  artifice,  a contrivance  of  the  trea- 
surer’s to  sgve  himself;  but  that  his  lordship  had  there- 
in failed,  for  that  although  most  of  his  letters  were 
seized,  he  had  by  good  look  saved  the  most  material. 
One  of  them,  dated  the  25  th  of  March,  1678,  in- 
structed him  to  acquaint  that  court  with  the  great  dif- 
ficulties he  met  withal  here  in  the  affair  of  peace  be- 
tween us  and  them,  and  the  fear  there  was  the  parlia- 
ment should  discover  it:  that,  however,  he  had  orders 
from  the  king  to  bid  him  treat  with  them  for  a peace, 
as  well  between  them  and  the  confederates,  as  our- 
selves; upon  condition,  the  French  king  would 
give  ours  six  hundred  thousand  livres  per  annum,  for 
three  years  together,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ; 
for  that  as  our  king  would  thereby  disgust  the  parlia- 
ment, he  could  expect  no  money  from  them  of  so  long 
a time  : and  finally,  that  when  he  wrote  back  to  the 
secretary,  concerning  this  transaction,  he  should  be 
silent  as  to  the  money,  and  so  on. 

(Signed)  Dan  by. 

This  put  the  house  into  a flame,  and  a motion  was 
instantly  made,  that  the  treasurer  should  be  impeached 
of  high  treason ; for  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
estrange  the  king  from  his  parliament,  and  make  it  of 
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no  use  to  him  ; and  one  Mr.  Powel  observed,  that  this 
was  usurping  a power  to  the  exclusion  of  other  coun- 
cillors, who  had  a right  ip  advise  the  king  as  well  as 
himself ; the  very  treason  that  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Spencers,  and  the  tluke  of  Ireland,  in  the  days 
of  Richard  the  Second. 

But  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  no  such  great  offence 
tq  write  this  by  the  king’s  pwn  order,  as  was  expressed 
iq  the  letter  itself,  and  woujd  be  owned,  as  supposed, 
by  the  king  at  this  time.  That  the  king  had  certainly 
a power  to  advise  with  which  of  his  councillors  he 
pleased ; and  that  if  Ris  majesty  foresaw  the  confede- 
rates would  strike  up  a peace,  which  we  must  comply 
with,  where  was  the  harm  of  making  what  advantage 
we  could  of  it  to  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sparing  the  purses  of  the  subject  ? 

A second  letter  was  produced,  which  gave  assurance 
of  inclinations  for  a very  fair  understanding  between 
us  apd  his  most  Christian  ipajesty ; together  w ith  ad- 
vice to  hasten  the  peace;  hPpa-usq  the  duke  eee,»cd 
every  day  more  and  more  averse  tq  jt ; and  meqtioqecl 
some  towns  to  be  given  up  by  the  Frenph,  as  cautionary, 
to  the  confederates,  upon  the  conpjusion  of  this  peace. 
Mr.  Montague  then  declared  in  the  house,  that  the 
French  king  was  willing  to  deliver  up  two  tow  ns  more 
than  he  did  by  the  former  treaty  ; but  that  my  lord 
treasurer  was  so  earnest  and  pressing  for  money,  that 
he  thereby  made  the  terms  uipch  worse  for  the  confede- 
rates ; but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge^  he  could 
not  say  he  knew  of  any  money  paid  either  to  him  or 
to  his  majesty.  Other  things  were  now  laid  to  the 
treasurer's  charge,  as  the  maladministration  of  his 
office,  and  the  lowness  of  the  exchequer : but  to  this 
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it  was  answered,  by  his  lordship’s  friends,  that  a debt 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  off 
since  he  had  been  in  office,  though  no  money  had  in  all 
that  time  been  given  to  the  king,  but  what  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  uses  designed. 

lie  was  farther  accused  (this  letter  bearing  date  the 
25th  of  March,  lf>78,  and  the  act  which  gave  money  to 
the  king  to  enter  into  a war  with  France  being  passed 
but  the  20th)  of  deluding  the  nation,  in  advising  the 
king  to  take  money  for  raising  an  army  for  service 
abroad;  and  at  the  same  time  treating  for  money  from 
France  to  make  a peace,  which  looked  as  if  a standing 
army  was  designed  to  humble  England,  and  not  France. 
In  short,  the  question  being  put,  it  was  resolved,  that 
an  impeachment  be  drawn  up  against  the  lord  trea- 
surer, and  a committee  was  accordingly  appointed  for 
that  purpose, 

Mr.  Montague  was,  in  this  case,  justly  censured, 
for  disclosing  what  had  passed  through  his  hands,  when 
a public  minister,  without  the  king's  leave.  Mean 
while,  the  treasurer  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  his  accuser,  and  on  the  7th  produced  some  letters 
from  him,  when  in  France,  which  were  read  in  the 
house,  and  made  it  appear  that  Montague  had  been 
very  guilty  of  the  offences  he  threw  upon  his  lordship  : 
but  his  enemies  were  so  many  and  so  powerful,  that  the 
whole  edge  was  bent  against  him ; in  a word,  the  tide 
was  not  to  be  stemmed,  and  six  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  drawn  up  against  him. 

But  a debate  arose,  whether,  supposing  any  of  these 
articles  to  be  true,  they  amounted  to  high  treason, 
none  of  them  being  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
At  length  the  question  being  put,  whether  or  no  an  im- 
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peachment  of  high  treason,  founded  upon  the  said  ar- 
ticles against  his  lordship,  should  be  carried  up  to  the 
house  of  lords,  the  ayes  were  179*  and  the  noes  130. 
The  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  23d,  where  it  being  presently 
debated,  whether  or  no  his  lordship  should  withdraw, 
it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  20  voices ; and  then 
both  houses  adjourned  for  Christmas  eve,  and  Christ- 
mas day  only. 

On  the  26th  the  houses  met,  and  the  commons 
heard  some  evidence  concerning  the  death  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Godfrey,  and  quarrelled  with  the  lords  on 
account  of  the  amendment  they  had  made  in  the  mo- 
ney-bill for  disbanding  the  army.  The  same  day  I 
spoke  both  with  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  both  de- 
clared they  would  adhere  to  my  lord  treasurer. 

The  next  day  the  lords  voted,  that  he  should  not  be 

committed  : and  the  same  day  the  dispute  between  the 

two  houses,  concerning  the  money-bill,  was  decided 

by  a conference,  and  the  bill  passed  both  houses. 

And  here  I cannot  but  take  notice,  that  the  king  ob- 
• v 

serving  the  Lord  Stafford  to  be  very  violent  in  the 
house  against  the  Lord  Danby,  (which,  it  seems,  took 
birth  from  a personal  pique  to  him,  for  obstructing  a 
pension  he  had  from  the  crown)  told  me,  “ he  won- 
“ dered  at  it  much,  seeing  his  father  came  to  the  un- 
“ fortunate  end  he  did,  by  the  very  self  same  method 
“ of  procedure.” 

On  the  30th,  when  it  was  least  expected,  the  king 
prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  4th  of  February; 
some  said  in  favour  of  the  papists,  others  of  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  others  again  in  defence  of  his  preroga- 
tive, which  w'as  more  than  one  way  invaded  by  the 
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commons : but  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  declared 
he  intended  to  disband  the  army,  and  prosecute  the  bu- 
siness of  the  plot.  Montague  was  now  discovered  in  a 
disguise  at  Dover,  in  his  way  to  France. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1678-9,  my  lord  treasurer 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me,  the  king  had  declared  he 
would  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  advised  me  to 
make  interest  as  soon  as  I could  against  the  approach- 
ing election,  for  that  another  parliament  would  speedily 
be  called.  This  parliament  was,  for  the  most  part, 
very  loyal  both  to  the  king  and  the  church  ; which  made 
those  of  adverse  sentiments  very  desirous  of  its  dissolu- 
tion ; and  the  way  they  contrived  to  bring  it  about,  as 
was  credibly  reported,  was  by  persuading  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  it  of  the  king,  promising  if  he  should  succeed 
therein,  that  there  should  be  no  farther  prosecution 
against  him  in  the  next  parliament ; but  they  deceived 
him,  as  he  afterwards  experienced. 

On  the  31st,  both  the  king  and  the  duke  advised 
me  to  stand  for  the  next  parliament,  and  both  of  them 
assured  me,  not  only  of  my  government  of  Burlington, 
but  of  their  assistance  also,  if  it  came  to  a contro- 
verted election. 

On  the  6th  of  February  a proclamation  coming  out 
for  the  election  of  a new  parliament,  my  lord  treasurer 
conducted  me  to  his  majesty,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
promise  of  continuing  me  in  my  government ; to  which 
the  king  replied,  that  I had  served  him  faithfully,  and 
that  he  intended  to  be  kind  to  me.  My  lord  treasurer 
wrote  also  to  the  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  me  in  the  return ; to  conclude,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  I left  the 
town  to  go  into  the  country. 
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On  the  6th  of  March  the  parliament  met,  hut  a dif- 
ference arose  about  the  choice  of  a speaker,  the  house 
being  for  one,  and  the  king  recommending  another; 
wherefore  they  refused  to  enter  upon  business,  but  ad- 
journed to  the  7th  instant,  then  to  the  8th,  and  so  to 
the  10th.  The  next  day  I met  the  king  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  with  his  crown  upon  his  head,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  house  of  lords : he  stopped  to  ask  me  if  I 
was  elected  ? to  which  replying  yes,  he  said,  he  was 
glad  of  it.  Upon  my  return  to  town,  I,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  men,  found  that  the  king  had  commanded 
the  duke  to  go  into  Flanders:  some  said  the  treasurer 
had  brought  this  to  pass,  that  he  might  engross  the 
king  to  himself ; others  said  it  was  to  divert  the  vio- 
lence of  both  houses  against  his  highness,  from  the 
suspicion  of  some  that  he  was  of  the  plot.  But  I pre- 
sume it  was  chiefly  intended  to  extirpate  all  jealousies 
in  the  parliament,  that  he  was  influenced  by  popish 
councils,  though  even  from  his  own  brother. 

The  commons  began  to  be  angry  with  the  treasurer, 
for  that  the  speaker  they  had  proposed  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  king:  saying  he  was  the  cause  of  it,  be- 
cause, truly,  the  gentleman  was  not  his  lordship’s 
friend.  This  dispute  subsisting  between  the  king  and 
the  commons,  they  at  length  address  him,  beseeching 
him  not  to  invade  their  undoubted  privilege  of  chusing 
their  speaker ; but  his  majesty  still  insists  on  it,  that 
without  his  approbation,  their  choice  is  of  none  effect. 
Now  all  the  moderate  men  in  the  house  were  concerned 
that  such  punctilios  should  stand  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, especially  w hen  business  of  such  high  importance 
lay  before  them  ; but  the  angry  party  was  deaf  to  all 
remonstrance;  and  the  king,  by  way  of  expedient, 
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prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  11th  instant,  and 
from  thence  to  the  1.5th,  when  Serjeant  Gregory  being 
elected,  both  sides  were  satisfied. 

The  storm  now  begins  to  fall  heavy  upon  the  lord 
treasurer,  insomuch  that  he  has  thoughts  of  deliver- 
ing up  his  staff,  and  with  it  hjs  office,  in  hopes  by  such 
resignation,  to  allay  the  heats  against  him.  I was 
averse  to  this  step,  I confess,  and  would  have  had  him 
stood  his  ground,  as  long  as  the  king  would  stand  by 
him,  saying,  his  resignation  would  but  expose  him  the 
more  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ; in  short,  that  the 
lords  would  fear  him  the  less,  and  the  commons  not 
love  him  a bit  the  better.  Several  persons  had  got 
possessed  of  good  employments,  not  so  much  by  my 
lord’s  favour  and  kindness,  as  by  giving  money  to  his 
lady,  who  had  for  some  time  driven  on  a private  trade 
of  this  sort,  though  not  without  his  lordship’s  partici- 
pation and  concurrence.  This  I knew,  but  had  nei- 
ther the  face  nor  the  inclination  to  come  in  at  that 
door ; so  that  I was  postponed  to  many,  who,  as  I 
thought,  deserved  as  little  as  myself;  but  they  had  but 
a bad  bargain,  they  were  now  all  swept  away  with  the 
same  torrent  that  began  to  overwhelm  his  lordship ; 
against  whom  fresh  matter  appeared  on  the  1 7th,  up- 
on the  evidence  of  Bedloe,  before  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  plot;  he  accusing  the 
treasurer  of  having  tampered  with  him  to  fly  during 
this  interval  of  parliament.  And  now  every  thing  went 
harder  and  harder  with  his  lordship’s  friends;  so  that 
my  election  being  controverted,  the  committee  of  pri- 
vileges and  elections,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  gave  my 
pause  against  me  by  a small  majority  of  two  only; 
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which,  considering  the  stream  of  the  times,  I reckoned 
to  be  as  good  as  half  a victory  at  least. 

On  the  20th,  a message  was  sent  to  the  lords,  de- 
siring the  treasurer  might  be  committed  ; but  their 
lordships  had  but  just  before  voted  him  eight  days  to 
prepare  his  defence  in.  On  the  22d,  the  commons  re- 
peated their  former  message  to  the  lords ; and  the 
next  day  the  king  coming  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  the 
usual  state  and  formality,  informed  both  houses,  that 
it  was  by  his  particular  order  the  lord  treasurer  had 
written  the  two  letters,  produced  by  Montague  : that 
it  was  not  the  lord  treasurer  who  had  concealed  the 
plot,  but  that  it  was  himself  who  told  it  his  lordship, 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  thought  fit.  His  majesty 
then  declared  he  had  granted  the  said  nobleman  a full 
pardon,  and  that,  if  occasion  required,  he  would  give 
it  him  again  ten  times  over : that,  however,  he  in- 
tended to  lay  him  aside  from  his  employments,  and  to 
forbid  him  the  court. 

Some  would  have  persuaded  his  lordship  to  take  re- 
fuge abroad,  as  what  would  appease  both  houses  : and 
indeed  the  lords  had  a conference  with  the  commons 
about  preparing  a bill  to  banish  him,  and  the  commons 
desired  some  days  to  consider  of  it,  in  hopes  he  would 
have  withdrawn  in  that  time.  In  the  midst  of  this 
perplexity  I saw  his  lordship  at  midnight  of  the  24th, 
as  he  came  out  of  his  closet,  from  advising  with  his 
friends  what  to  do.  He  gave  me  a great  many  thanks 
and  good  words ; told  me  he  had  recommended  me  to 
the  king  as  a fit  person  to  be  sent  his  envoy  into 
France ; as  also  where  I was  to  make  application  in 
his  absence,  if  I wanted  any  thing  with  the  king. 

The  next  day  the  commons,  in  a great  heat,  refused 
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to  comply  with  the  lords,  in  their  bill  of  banishment; 
they  said  it  was  too  slight  a punishment,  and  sent  to 
demand  justice  of  their  lordships  against  the  treasurer, 
declaring,  he  ought  not  only  to  be  punished  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  his  posterity  likewise,  as  an  example  of 
those,  who  for  the  future  should  succeed  him  in  his 
office:  but  before  the  message  came,  the  lords  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  sent  the  black  rod  for  the 
treasurer  ; too  late  though  ; he  was  gone,  and  now  it 
was  surmised  the  king  was  grown  cool  towards  him. 

A most  unhappy  thing  it  is  to  serve  a fickle  prince, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  part  of  our  master’s 
character.  Had  the  treasurer  considered  nobody  but 
himself,  he  might  certainly  have  fared  better ; but  he 
resolved  rather  to  suffer,  than  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  derive  any  dishonour  on  the  king,  or  others 
about  him,  as  he  has  since  said  himself.  This  great 
change,  I must  own,  made  me  seriously  ponder  the  in- 
certitude of  human  grandeur  : it  was  but  a few  months 
before  that  few  things  were  transacted  at  court,  but 
with  the  privity  or  consent  of  this  great  man  ; the 
king’s  brother,  and  favourite  mistress,  were  glad  to  be 
fair  with  him,  and  the  general  address  of  all  men  of 
business  was  to  him,  who  was  not  only  treasurer,  but 
prime  minister  also  ; who  not  only  kept  the  purse,  but 
was  the  first  and  greatest  confident  in  all  affairs  of 
state.  But  now  he  is  neglected  of  all,  forced  to  hide 
his  head  as  a criminal,  and  in  danger  of  losing  all  he  has 
got,  and  his  life  therewith : his  family  raised  from  pri- 
vacy to  the  degree  of  marquis,  (a  patent  was  then  ac- 
tually passing,  to  invest  him  with  that  dignity)  is  now 
on  the  brink  of  falling  below  the  humble  stand  of  a 
yeoman  ; nor  would  almost  the  meanest  subject  change 
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conditions  with  him  now,  who  so  very  lately  the 
greatest  beheld  with  ehvy.  This  confirmed  me  in  a 
belief,  that  a middle  state  is  always  the  best ; not  so 
lowly  as  to  be  trodden  on,  nor  so  lofty  as  to  fear  the 
blasts  of  envy.  A man  should  not  be  so  wanting  in 
point  of  industry,  as  not  to  endeavour  to  distinguish 
himself  in  some  sort  from  the  bulk  of  those  of  his 
rank  ; nor  yet  so  ambitious  as  to  sacrifice  the  ease  of 
this  life,  and  of  that  to  come,  by  mounting  over  the 
heads  of  others,  to  a greatness  of  uncertain  duration. 
But  to  digress  no  farther, 

I wrote  to  his  royal  highness,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  posture  of  affairs  here  at  present.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament  continued  in  division,  as  to  what  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  fallen  treasurer ; the  lords  adhering 
to  their  bill  to  banish  him,  and  the  commons  to  their 
bill  of  attainder,  till  at  last  it  came  to  a free  confe- 
rence between  them.  This  business,  and  the  plot,  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  houses  for  a long  time  ; 
during  which  time  it  was  thought  the  Lord  Danby  lay 
concealed  at  Whitehall. 

The  king  seemed  not  at  all  concerned  at  thus  parting 
with  his  brother,  and  his  treasurer ; nor  in  any  degree 
solicitous  about  the  use  the  parliament  would  make 
thereof ; though  it  was  suspected  they  would  get  their 
own  friends  into  power,  and  obtain  a snip  of  the  pre- 
rogative, in  consideration  of  the  money  they  gave  to  his 
majesty. 

My  Lord  Danby  surrendering  himself  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1679,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
where,  going  to  pay  him  a visit,  he  seemed  to  be  very 
little  concerned. 

The  privy  council  of  fifty  lords,  was  now  dismissed 
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on  the  19th,  and  a new  one  called,  consisting  of  thirty 
of  those  lords  and  commoners,  who  had,  in  both 
houses,  been  most  active  against  the  late  court  mea- 
sures ; of  these  were  Lord  Russel,  Lord  Hallifax, 
Lord  Cavendish  and  others.  The  admiralty  was  put 
into  commission,  and  so  was  the  treasury.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this ; it  is  certain  it  was  now  that  he  began  to  set 
up  for  himself. 

On  the  25th,  my  Lord  Danby  returned  answer  to 
his  impeachment,  to  the  upper  house,  pleading  the 
king’s  pardon.  This  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
who  referred  it  to  a committee ; and  the  result  was, 
that  his  majesty  had  no  power  to  grant  pardon  in  this 
case  : the  same  day  both  houses  began  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

The  commons,  pursuant  to  their  resolution  the  day 
before,  sat  on  the  27th,  being  Sunday,  to  consider  of 
the  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty’s  per- 
son ; and  voted,  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  prevent 
the  succession  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a papist, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  York  being  such,  was  the  reason 
of  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  king’s  person  and  go- 
vernment, and  the  religion  as  by  law  established. 

My_  Lord  Viscount  Hallifax  being  now  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  entering  into  business,  he,  though  a great 
enemy  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  professed  a kindness  for 
me  ; but  here  I must  observe,  that  most  of  the  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  privy  council,  though  great 
patriots  before,  in  the  esteem  of  both  houses,  began, 
in  some  measure,  to  lose  their  credit  with  both,  so  true 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  wearing  the  court  and  country 
livery  together. 
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On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  lords  in  the  Toner  moved 
that  council  might  he  assigned  them,  in  vain  ; and  a 
day  was  appointed  to  consider  of  that  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s speech,  where  he  said  he  was  willing  to  concur 
with  his  parliament,  in  passing  a bill  to  limit  a popish 
successor,  so  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  alter  the 
government  and  religion  as  now  by  law  established, 
though  he  would  not  suffer  the  succession  itself  to  be 
touched  : against  this  day  a committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  Coleman’s  letters,  and  to  make  report 
to  the  house  of  whatever  therein  related  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  They  reported,  that  by  the  said  letters  they 
had  discovered,  that  his  highness  had  written  thrice  to 
the  pope  ; that  his  first  letter  miscarried  ; that  the  se- 
cond gave  his  holiness  such  an  excess  of  joy,  that  the 
old  gentleman  could  not  refrain  from  tears;  and  that 
the  third  was  to  excuse  the  consent  he  gave  to  have  his 
daughter  married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  the  run  of  the  times  had  obliged  him 
to  such  involuntary  compliance.  Upon  this  and  some 
further  intimation  of  the  same  nature,  a debate  arose, 
whether  a bill  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  way  his  ma- 
jesty had  suggested,  or  whether  they  should  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  a total  exclusion.  The  fiiends  for 
the  limitation  argued,  that  we  might  be  as  safely  se- 
cured the  one  way  as  the  other;  that  a small  revenue 
might  be  settled  upon  a papist  successor  while  he  con- 
tinued in  that  persuasion  ; that  the  militia  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands ; and  that  a parliament  might  be 
empowered  to  assemble,  whenever  the  present  king 
should  die,  and  to  sit  for  six  weeks,  in  order  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  appoint  protestant  offi- 
cers, military  and  civil,  and  to  make  choice  of  bishops, 
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which  the  successor,  if  a papist,  should  have  no 
power  to  nominate. 

To  this  it  was  objected,  that  such  a project  of  pro- 
cedure were  altering  the  very  frame  and  constitution 
of  our  government  and  monarchy,  and  directly  to  re- 
duce it  to  a republic ; that  it  would  be  quite  inef- 
fectual ; that  the  king,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land,  was  head  and  supreme  of  the  three  estates ; that 
a parliament  so  convened  as  above,  could  enact  no- 
thing valid  without  him  ; that  while  he  enjoyed  the 
title  of  king,  he  would  exercise  a power  adequate  to 
his  office ; and  that  therefore  the  means  proposed 
were  delusory  and  unsafe,  in  comparison  of  an  utter 
exclusion.  It  was  replied,  that  this  expedient  was  by 
far  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  former ; that  it  was 
depriving  the  duke  of  his  birthright;  that  if  his  high- 
ness survived,  he  had  as  clear  a claim  to  succeed  the 
king,  if  he  died  childless,  as  any  man  whatever  had  to 
succeed  to  his  father's  possessions  ; that  probably  a 
prince  of  his  spirit  would  not  easily  submit  to  be  so 
disinherited  ; that  such  a disturbance  of  the  succes- 
sion had  never,  in  this  kingdom,  been  of  any  lasting 
effect  ; that  right  had  always  prevailed  at  last ; that 
civil  wars,  upon  the  like  occasions,  had  been  disastrous 
to  England  ; that  success  would  reverse  all  attainder; 
and  that  should  his  highness  force  his  way  to  the 
crown,  the  overthrow  of  religion  and  government'were 
more,  much  more,  to  be  feared,  than  by  his  peaceful 
accession. 

The  next  day  I acquainted  the  king  with  my  fate  in 
the  committee,  he  said,  “ he  was  very  sorry  for  it, 
“ but  that  they  should  not  stay  long  behind  me,  if  they 
“ did  not  use  himself  and  his  brother  better  than  they 
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“ did  ;”  and  promised  to  continue  me  in  my  command 
at  Burlington,  with  a salary  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
till  a company  should  become  vacant,  which  I should 
have  in  lieu  of  mine  now  to  be  disbanded  with  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

On  the  14th,  the  king  sent  a message  to  the  com- 
mons, advising  them  to  think  of  raising  money  for  the 
equipment  of  a fleet,  and  for  a fresh  provision  of  naval 
stores,  very  much  wanted  in  all  the  yards  in  England. 
This  message  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  house 
insisted  on  a change  of  the  succession,  and  a proper 
security  for  religion,  and  a removal  of  all  officers  they 
disliked,  the  kingdom  over.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
debate,  but  no  vote  passed,  except  to  adjourn  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  this  matter  for  eight  days. 

Now  the  lords  who  were  in  the  Tower  for  the  plot, 
and  my  Lord  Dauby,  being  shortly  to  take  their  trials, 
an  arduous  question  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  con- 
cerning the  bishops,  whether  or  no  they  ought  to  be 
present  in  cases  of  blood.  Whereupon  the  commons, 
thinking  these  spiritual  lords  would  be  of  too  favour- 
able an  inclination,  took  the  consideration  of  the  same 
into  their  house,  and  came  to  an  opinion,  they  ought 
not  to  be  present.  This  was  resented  by  the  lords, 
as  if  the  commons  interfered  with  a branch  of  their  ju- 
dicature; in  short,  the  dispute  grew  to  be  ol  great 
warmth. 

Mean  while  the  kingdom  in  general  had  a very  me- 
lancholy aspect ; the  king  was  poor;  the  officers  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  household  were  clamorous  for 
their  salaries  and  dues,  which  had  not  of  a long  time 
been  paid,  and  no  wmnder,  when  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  exchequer,  declared  in 
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the  house  of  commons,  that  there  was  not  money  suf- 
ficient for  bread  for  the  king’s  family ; there  were  no 
stores  any  where,  either  for  the  sea  service  or  the  land  ; 
the  garrisons  were  all  out  of  repair,  the  platforms  de- 
cayed, and  the  cannon  dismounted  ; the  army  divided* 
for  the  Duke  of  York  and  against  him,  the  officers  of 
state  the  same ; the  parliament  for  the  most  part  in  a 
ferment,  and  glad  of  these  public  misunderstandings,  as 
favouring  their  desire  of  clipping  the  wings  of  the  pre- 
rogative, reducing  the  height  of  monarchy,  and  fur- 
thering their  private  designs ; the  king  also  and  his 
brother  at  variance,  and  so  kept  by  those  who  promised 
to  make  his  majesty  quite  easy,  if  he  would  but  comply 
with  them  so  far  as  to  disinherit  the  duke;  so  that  he 
was  quite  in  suspense  as  to  wdiat  resolution  he  should 
or  should  not  take. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  certainly  very  much 
in  the  king’s  affections,  was  evidently  in  councils  against 
his  uncle  of  York ; for  all  his  creatures  in  the  house 
voted  against  his  highness,  nor  were  any  men  higher  in 
his  estimation,  than  the  earls  of  Shaftsbury  and  Essex, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  cabal.  The  truth  is,  though 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  quite  finished  as  to  his 
exterior,  his  inside  was  by  no  means  of  a piece  there- 
with ; so  that  he  was  easily  beguiled  by  Shaftsbury  in- 
to the  flattering  notion  of  being,  the  duke  disinherited, 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  either  bv  the  king’s  de- 
daring  marriage  with  his  mother,  or  by  being  made  le- 
gitimate by  act  of  parliament.  And  indeed,  though  at 
the  instances  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king  had 
openly  in  council  declared,  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  but  his  natural  son,  and  that  he  never  was 
married  to  his  mother,  there  were  numbers  ready  to 
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assert  his  right,  and  who  pretended  that  sufficient  wit- 
ness was  to  be  produced  of  such  as  were  actually  at 
the  wedding,  and  that  a record  of  the  same  was  kept  in 
a black  box,  in  custody  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth’s friends,  but  to  dismiss  this — on  the  21st  the 
lords  voted,  that  the  bishops  might  be  present 
at  the  trial  of  the  lords,  and  the  commons  committed 
the  bill  of  exclusion  on  the  23d,  upon  a previous 
question  put,  the  ayes  246,  the  noes  128. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I was  at  the  king’s  couch6e, 
and  wondered  to  see  him  quite  chearful,  amidst  such 
an  intricacy  of  troubles;  but  it  was  not  his  nature  to 
think  or  perplex  himself  much  about  any  thing.  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  say  something  that  pleased  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  bed- 
chamber, being  in  wailing,  his  grace  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  some  kind  things  of  me;  whereupon 
his  majesty  came  to  me,  and  reassured  me  of  a conti- 
nuance in  my  command,  and  told  me,  he  would  stick 
by  his  old  friends. 

But  the  lords  persisting  in  their  opinion,  that  their 
spiritual  members  might  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  and  particularly  of  t he  Earl  of  Danby’s,  as 
to  the  validity  of  his  pardon,  which  was  his  plea  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  commons  voting  that  the  said 
lords  should  not  be  present,  and  resolving  only  to  pro- 
ceed against  that  earl,  and  not  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
soners, though  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  of  them 
all  was  come,  extraordinary  heats  arose  between  the 
two  houses,  insomuch  that  on  the  29th  his  majesty 
came  and  told  them,  that  not  perceiving  which  way 
they  were  to  be  reconciled,  he  prorogued  them  till  the 
14th  of  August.  The  city  of  London,  where  the  anti-. 
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court  party  was  very  strong,  took  so  great  offence  at 
this,  and  were  so  angry,  that  it  was  thought  they 
would  have  risen  ; but  all,  with  much  ado,  was  hushed 
and  kept  quiet. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  came  news  of  an  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  to  the  number  of  7000  men  ; that  they 
had  burnt  several  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  act  of  uni- 
formity and  episcopacy,  as  also  the  act  which  abo- 
lished and  condemned  the  covenant.  That  they  had 
set  forth  a declaration  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  kirk,  and 
the  covenant ; in  short,  some  troops  that  were  ordered 
out  against  them  being  defeated,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  sent  post  haste  into  Scotland  to  stop  the 
progress  of  this  infant  rebellion. 

On  the  22d,  the  king  told  me  he  had  an  account 
that  the  two  armies  were  but  ten  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  that  his  consisted  not  of  above  1200,  and 
that  the  rebels  were  above  6000  strong;  but  notwith- 
standing this  great  odds,  news  came  the  next  day  that 
the  latter,  after  a very  poor  resistance,  had  been  utterly 
routed  and  dispersed. 

Being  in  the  country,  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  under- 
standing the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  be  at  Don- 
caster, post  out  of  Scotland,  I went  to  meet  him,  and 
sent  half  a buck,  and  some  extraordinary  sorts  of  wine 
to  entertain  him  there.  He  came  not  till  midnight, 
and  raised  me  out  of  the  bed  designed  for  him,  his  de- 
lay tempting  me  to  think  he  would  hardly  be  in  that 
night.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  with  him,  and  told 
me  the  king  had  heard  some  falsehoods  concerning  the 
duke,  and  had,  in  all  haste,  sent  for  him  out  of  Scot- 
land. And  indeed  it  happened  to  be  understood,  that 
after  his  victory  he  was  about  laying  a foundation 
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whereon  to  succeed  in  that  kingdom,  and  by  the  in- 
dustry of  his  agents  making  himself  popular. 

The  Duke  of  \ ork,  who  had  been  some  time  abroad, 
suddenly  appeared  again  in  England,  to  see  the  king, 
who,  as  was  pretended,  had  not  been  well.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  thought  he  had  the  king  to  him- 
self, knew  nothing  of  it,  till  his  highness  actually  ar- 
rived at  Windsor  ; nor  were  there  above  four  persons 
who  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter,  so  close  and 
reserved  could  the  king  be,  when  he  conceived  it  to 
be  necessary.  This  revocation  of  the  duke  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  intervention  of  Lord  Feversham, 
who  afterwards  told  me  the  whole  story.  And  now  it 
was  thought  that  the  parliament,  being  chiefly  made  up 
of  exclusionists,  would  be  but  very  short-lived.  The 
duke  however  went  back  again,  but  it  was  only  to  fetch 
his  duchess,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  returning 
presently,  with  his  whole  court  from  Flanders,  and  de- 
siring of  the  king,  that  if  he  must  needs  be  absent,  he 
might  rather  remain  in  some  part  of  his  majesty’s  do- 
minions, and  so  he  was  sent  into  Scotland.  Mis  high- 
ness then  proceeded  northward  ; but  Lord  Shaftsbury 
being  soon  after  removed,  the  exclusionists  began  to 
despair  of  success;  nor  was  that  all ; for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  having  been  sent  into  Flanders,  and  re- 
turning without  the  king's  leave,  drew  such  displeasure 
on  him,  that  he  was  divested  of  all  his  employments. 
Soon  after,  I heard  the  duke  had  been  sent  for,  from 
Scotland,  by  the  king  ; that  the  two  brothers  met  very 
affectionately,  and  that  the  king  particularly  should 
say,  “ nobody  should  ever  part  them  for  the  future 
and  with  this  we  conclude  this  year. 

In  April,  1680,  I went  to  London  to  solicit  some 
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business  at  court,  but  the  application  of  all  men  being 
to  the  duke,  who  quite  engrossed  the  king  to  himself, 
his  highness  had  but  little  leisure  to  give  ear  to,  or 
assist  his  friends,  for  as  such  he  seemed  to  look  on  me 
when  I attendedRim  at  York,  the  last  year,  as  he  went 
down  to  Scotland;  and,  indeed,  there  was  small  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  money  requests,  as  mine  was,  the  king 
every  day  retrenching  rather  than  increasing  his  ex- 
pences,  that  so  he  might  stand  the  less  in  need  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  despaired  of  finding  in  any  good 
humour. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  great  meetings  of  persons 
dissatisfied  with  the  court,  where  consultations  were 
held  to  distress  the  king  upon  all  occasions,  whether 
in  parliament,  or  out  of  it,  and  these  resorts  were  called 
cabals.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury,  and  the  Lords  Russel,  Cavendish  and  others, 
were  the  chiefs  of  these  assemblies,  which,  for  the 
greater  privacy,  shifted  every  night  from  house  to 
house;  the  public  outcry  pretending  fears  of  popery, 
and  the  safety  of  the  king. 

The  king  and  the  duke  being  at  Windsor,  came  to 
town  but  once  a week,  to  be  present  at  council ; and 
finding  the  friends  I had  with  the  king  were  but  of 
little  service  to  me,  I went  myself  to  Windsor  on  the 
8th  of  May,  and  acquainted  the  duke  with  a design,  in 
agitation  with  some  people,  to  prove  the  king’s  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  mother,  and  in- 
formed him  how  he  might  obviate  it ; for  which  he 
thanked  me,  and  told  me,  without  my  asking  it,  that 
he  had  been  mindful  of  my  business.  The  king  shewed 
me  a great  deal  of  what  he  had  done  to  the  house, 
which  was  indeed  very  fine,  and  acquainted  me  with 
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what  he  intended  to  do  more;  for  then  it  was  he  was 
upon  finishing  that  most  majestic  structure.  He  lived 
quite  privately  at  this  time  ; there  was  little  or  no  re- 
sort to  him,  and  his  days  he  passed  in  fishing,  or  walk- 
ing in  the  park ; and  certain  it  is,  he  was  much  better 
pleased  with  retirement,  than  the  hurry  of  the  gay  and 
busy  world. 

I returned  to  Windsor  on  the  17th,  and  had  all  as- 
surances, from  the  duke,  of  constant  services  with  the 
king,  in  what  I solicited,  which  was  to  go  abroad  in 
quality  of  envoy  extraordinary  ; and  at  the  same  time 
taking  my  leave  of  his  majesty,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  said,  “ he  was  very  sensible  of  my 
“ services,  and  that  they  should  be  rewarded.”  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise 
to  send  me  abroad,  and  mentioned  a nobleman  who 
was  present  when  he  made  it;  and  he  said,  “ he  remem- 
“ bered  it  particularly  well,  and  that,  upon  the  very 
“ first  occasion,  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.” 

In  October  it  was  again  rumoured  about,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  to  depart  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament ; some  said  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  or- 
ders ; others,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  both  houses  : 
for  plain  and  most  evident  it  was,  that  the  papists 
lifted  up  their  crest  with  great  arrogance,  presuming 
on  support  from  the  duke,  who  now  reigned  absolute 
in  all  the  king’s  affairs.  In  short,  the  duke  and  du- 
chess set  out  once  more  for  Scotland  on  the  21st ; and 
the  next  day  the  parliament  meeting,  the  king  in  his 
speech  declared,  “ they  were  free  to  do  whatever  they 
“ would  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion, 

provided  they  did  not  offer  to  divert  the  direct  line 
“ of  the  succession.” 
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But  still  the  commons  went  on,  this  month  and  the 
next,  to  frame  a bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  and  the  gentlemen  and  others  of 
Yorkshire,  who  had  counter-petitioned,  and  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  the  tumultuous  petition  for  a 
meeting  of  parliament,  were  voted  betrayers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  abettors  of  arbitrary  power. 
A committee  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  after  the  persons  concerned  therein  ; and 
two  members  of  the  house,  both  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
set  their  hands  to  the  abhorrence,  were  convened  be- 
fore them  ; but  I,  who  was  the  penman  of  that  instru- 
ment, had  done  it  so  cautiously,  that  no  hold  could 
be  fastened,  no  exceptions  taken,  and  so  they  got  off. 

In  November  the  parliament  pursued  the  duke  with 
such  violence,  and  the  king  was  so  thoroughly  dis- 
tressed for  money,  that  some  began  to  be  of  opinion, 
his  majesty  would  abandon  his  brother.  Attending, 
about  this  time,  at  the  king’s  supper,  I told  him  that  I 
was  threatened  bv  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
be  called  to  an  account  for  penning  the  abhorrence, 
and  signed  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  : 
to  which  his  majesty  made  answer,  “ do  not  trouble 
“ yourself ; I will  stick  by  you  and  my  old  friends ; 
“ for  if  I do  not,  I shall  have  nobody  to  stick  by  me.” 
But  yet,  it  was,  by  a great  many,  feared  he  was  not 
quite  resolved  as  to  this  profession ; for  money  was  so 
exceedingly  wanting,  and  the  offers  of  the  parliament  so 
very  fair,  if  he  would  but  give  up  his  brother,  that  no- 
body was  safe.  What  added  to  the  suspicion  was, 
that  many  who  wrere  well  in  the  king’s  esteem,  appeared 
for  the  bill  of  exclusion  : nor  was  it  unknown  that  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  well  inclined  to  it;  whe- 
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ther  artfully  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  at  greatest  enmity  with  her, 
or  in  compliance  with  the  French,  whose  tool  she  was, 
who  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  thing  to  embroil  us  at 
home,  is  uncertain. 

A few  days  afterwards,  I happened  to  be  at  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth’s,  where  the  king  was  quite  unre- 
served, and  very  open  as  to  the  witnesses  who  were 
making  out  the  popish  plot,  and  proved  to  a demon- 
stration, that  many  articles  they  had  given  in  evidence, 
were  not  only  improbable,  but  quite  impossible. 

The  7th  of  this  month  was  one  of  the  greatest  days 
ever  known  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  business  they  had  in  hand,  which 
concerned  no  less  than  the  lineal  succession  to  the 
crown,  the  bill  having  passed  the  commons,  who  sent 
it  up  to  the  lords.  Great  was  the  debate,  and  great 
were  the  speakers  ; the  chief  of  those  for  the  bill  was 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  ; the  chief  of  those  against  it, 
Lord  Hallifax.  It  was  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
latter  should  appear  at  the  head  of  an  opposition  to 
the  former,  when  they  were  wont  always  to  draw  toge- 
ther ; but  the  business  in  agitation  was  against  the 
Lord  Hallifax’s  judgment,  and  therefore  he  opposed  it 
with  vigour;  and  being  a man  of  the  clearest  head, 
finest  wit,  and  fairest  eloquence,  he  made  so  powerful 
a defence,  that  he  alone,  so  all  confessed,  influenced 
ihe  house,  and  persuaded  them  to  throw  out  the  bill. 

The  king  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  transactions 
of  this  day,  that  he,  soon  after,  took  this  great  lord  in- 
to business ; but,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  commons 
were  so  angry  with  him,  that  though  they  could  regu- 
larly lake  no  notice  of  what  any  man  said  in  the  other 
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house,  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  to  lay  him 
aside,  and  remove  him  from  his  councils  and  presence. 
To  this  he  answered,  “ that  if  Lord  Hallifax  had  done 
“ any  thing  contrary  to  law,  he  was  willing  he  should 
il  be  prosecuted  and  punished  accordingly;  but  that  not 
“ being  satisfied  he  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  he  could 
tl  not  part  with  him,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  One 
would  have  thought  that  so  signal  a piece  of  service, 
Lord  Hallifax  did  to  his  highness,  had  been  of  a degree 
and  nature  never  to  be  forgot : but  when  the  duke 
afterwards  came  to  be  king,  he,  from  the  privy  seal, 
where  he  found  him,  removed  him  to  the  presidency 
of  the  council,  purely  to  make  room  for  another,  and 
in  the  end  quite  laid  him  aside. 

On  the  22d,  I was  a long  while  in  discourse  with  his 
majesty,  and,  among  other  things,  told  him,  I doubted 
whether  I should  be  inserted  in  the  list,  the  lords  had 
voted  to  be  given  in  to  them,  of  the  military  officers, 
there  being  neither  company  nor  gunner  at  Burlington, 
where  I was  governor,  to  make  it  appear  a garrison ; 
and  that  if  I was,  I presumed  I should  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  they  intended  to  petition  his  majesty  to 
lay  aside  : to  this  the  king  answered,  “ let  them  do 
“ what  they  will,  I will  never  part  with  any  officer  at 
“ the  request  of  either  house  ; my  father  lost  his  head 
(l  by  such  compliance ; but  as  for  me,  I intend  to  die 
“ another  way.” 

Lord  Hallifax,  as  we  have  observed  before,  having 
defeated  the  bill  of  exclusion,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
was  beheld  as  the  rising  man,  and  premier  favourite. 
I waited  on  him  on  the  28th,  and  the  next  day  he  took 
me  in  his  coach  to  Whitehall,  and  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  in  private  : in  our  conversation  together,  he 
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told  me  it  was  to  be  feared  some  unhappy  differences 
might  distract  the  nation  from  these  uneasinesses  about 
the  succession  : and  that  in  case  things  should  unhap- 
pily ripen  to  a war,  it  might  be  proper  to  form  some- 
thing of  a party  in  one’s  own  thoughts.  He  said  he 
knew  there  u'as  but  another  and  myself  that  had  any 
considerable  influence  in  my  neighbourhood  ; in  con- 
sequence of  which  and  some  further  conversation  this 
way,  I,  the  next  day,  carried  him  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  all  the  considerable  men  in  those  parts. 
And  upon  the  whole,  we  agreed  that  the  loyalists  were 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  also  the  most  active 
and  wealthy ; and  that  those  who,  in  parliament, 
were  against  the  court,  were  men  of  little  account  or 
estimation  in  their  own  country. 

But  to  turn  our  eyes  upon  what  justly  claimed  the 
attention  of  all  men,  on  the  30th  came  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Stafford  by  his  peers.  Westminster  Hall  was 
the  place,  and  I think  it  was  the  deepest  solemnity  I 
ever  saw.  Great  were  the  expectations  of  the  issue  of 
this  event,  it  being  doubtful  whether  there  were  more 
who  believed  there  was  any  plot  by  the  papists  in  reality 
against  the  king's  life  than  not.  He  was  impeached 
by  the  commons,  and  being  deemed  to  be  weaker  than 
the  other  lords  in  the  Tower,  for  the  same  crime,  and 
less  able  to  labour  his  defence,  was  purposely  marked 
out  to  be  the  first  brought  on  ; but  he  deceived  them 
so  far  as  to  plead  his  cause  to  a miracle.  The  three 
chief  evidences  against  him,  were  Dr.  Oates,  Dugdale, 
and  Turberville  : the  first  swore  that  his  iordship  had 
brought  him  a commission  signed  by  the  pope,  to  be 
paymaster  of  the  army  to  be  raised  against  the  king; 
the  second,  that  he  had  offered  him  five  hundred 
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pounds  to  kill  the  king  ; and  the  third,  that  he  had 
offered  him  a reward  for  the  dreadful  deed,  but  at  a 
different  time.  And  so  positive  seemingly  were  they 
in  this  and  other  dangerous  evidence,  that  I,  who  sat  and 
heard  mostof  the  trial,  had  not  known  what  to  think,  had 
the  witnesses  been  but  men  of  any  the  least  credit ; but 
indeed  such  were  the  incoherences,  and  indeed  con- 
tradictions which  seemed  to  me  to  rise  towards  the  lat- 
ter end,  that  considering  them,  and  the  very  evil  name 
of  the  people  that  swore  against  this  lord,  I was  fully 
satisfied  that  all  was  untruth  they  laid  to  his  charge : 
but  the  poor  gentleman  was  condemned  by  a majority 
of  22.  He  heard  his  accusers,  and  defended  himself 
with  great  steadiness  and  resolution,  and  received  his 
sentence  with  great  courage  and  composure ; nor  did 
he  stoop  beneath  the  weight  of  his  doom,  till  he  sub- 
mitted his  head  to  the  block,  with  his  last  breath  pro- 
testing his  innocence,  and  the  cruel  wrong  he  suffered. 
My  Lord  Hallifax  was  one  that  gave  his  voice  for  him  ; 
and  the  king  who  heard  all  his  trial,  was  extremely 
concerned  at  the  rigour  and  abruptness  of  his  fate. 

Being  at  my  Lord  Hallifax 's  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, I discovered,  what  was  then  generally  unknown, 
that  his  lordship  sat  up  for  first  minister;  for  I saw 
the  French  ambassador  come  privately  to  him  upon 
business.  This  same  day  the  commons  were  asked, 
what  they  would  do  for  the  king  after  so  long  a sitting 
to  no  effect,  as  to  the  matters  his  majesty  required  of 
them  ? they  voted  this  answer,  that  they  would  put 
him  into  a condition  to  defend  Tangiers ; to  pay  off’ 
all  his  debts  ; put  the  fleet  into  a condition,  and  en- 
able him  to  assist  his  allies  ; provided  he  w ould  relin- 
quish the  duke  his  brother ; pass  an  act  for  the  more 
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frequent  meeting  of  parliament,  and  change  such  offi- 
cers about  him  as  the  house  should  point  out.  There 
were  many  who  believed  the  king  would  be  tempted  to 
comply  ; but,  the  very  next  day,  seeing  my  Lord  Hal- 
lifax,  he  assured  me  there  was  not  the  least  probability 
that  he  would,  for  “ that  it  was  like  offering  a man 
money  to  cut  off  his  nose.” 

The  same  day  the  unfortunate  Lord  Stafford  came 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  admitted,  under  a no- 
tion that  he  had  some  discovery,  or  confession  to  make, 
concerning  the  popish  plot ; but  instead  of  that,  he 
only  protested  his  own  innocence,  and  accused  Lord 
Shaftsbury  of  a correspondence  with  the  papists,  and 
of  sending  him  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  desire  him  to 
use  his  interest  with  the  king  to  dissolve  the  long  par- 
liament, as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  favour 
the  popish  interest,  and  so  he  was  remanded  back 
again. 

On  the  24th,  I was  at  the  king’s  couchee,  when 
there  were  but  four  present:  his  majesty  was  in  a very 
good  humour,  and  took  up  some  time  in  displaying  to 
us  the  fallacy  and  emptiness  of  those  who  pretend  to  a 
fuller  measure  of  sanctity  than  their  neighbours,  and 
pronounced  them  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  abominable 
hypocrites,  and  the  most  arrant  knaves;  as  instances  of 
which  he  mentioned  several  eminent  men  of  our  own 
times,  nor  spared  to  introduce  some  mitred  heads  among 
the  rest,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  none  of  the  best, 
though  their  devout  exterior  gave  them  the  character 
of  saints  with  the  crowd.  However,  there  were  of  the 
men,  so  pointed  out,  some  whom  the  king  had  no 
reason  to  love  upon  a political  account,  which  may  be 
pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  acrimony  of  his  censure. 
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He  was  that  night  two  full  hours  in  putting  off  his 
cloaths,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  past  one  before  he 
went  to  bed.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  free  from  care 
and  trouble,  though  one  would  have  thought,  at  this 
time,  he  should  have  been  overwhelmed  therewith ; 
for  every  body  now  imagined  he  must  either  dismiss 
the  parliament  in  a few  days,  o redeliver  himself  up  to 
their  pressing  desires ; but  the  straits  he  was  in  seemed 
no  ways  to  embarrass  him,  as  I just  now  observed. 

On  the  26th,  I dined  with  that  excellent  man  Dr. 
Gunning,  Bishop  of  Ely  : the  famous  Dr.  Oates  was 
of  the  company  at  table,  and  flushed  with  the  thoughts 
of  running  down  the  Duke  of  York,  expressed  him- 
self of  his  highness  and  his  family,  in  terms  that  be- 
spoke him  a fool  and  something  worse  ; nor  contented 
with  this,  but  he  must  rail  at  the  queen,  his  mother, 
and  her  present  majesty.  In  this  strain  did  he  hurry 
on,  while  no  soul  dared  to  oppose  him,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing made  a party  of  the  plot;  till,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  with  the  insolence  of  the  man,  I took  him  to  task 
for  such  purpose,  that  he  flung  out  of  the  room  with 
some  heat.  The  bishop  told  me  that  such  was  the  ge- 
neral drift  of  his  discourse,  that  he  had  sometimes 
checked  him  for  the  indecency  of  his  talk,  but  that 
finding  he  had  done  it  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  he 
had  desisted  from  any  further  effort  to  set  bounds  to 
his  virulence. 

On  the  29th,  Lord  Stafford  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  persisted  in  the  firmest  de- 
nial of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  in  so  co- 
gent, convincing,  and  persuasive  a manner,  that  all  the 
beholders  believed  his  words,  and  grieved  his  destiny. 
The  same  day  I dined  with  my  Lord  Hallifax,  who 
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said  to  me,  “ well,  if  it  comes  to  a war,  you  and  1 
must  go  together.”  I told  his  lordship,  I should  be 
ready  to  follow  him,  happen  what  would  ; but  that  if 
the  king  expected  his  friends  to  be  hearty  in  his  cause, 
and  steady  to  his  person,  he  should  consider  with  him- 
self, and  encourage  them  a,  little;  and  thereupon  ac- 
quainted him  with  some  of  my  disappointments  at 
court,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  reiterated  pro- 
mises ; and  added,  that  I should  be  glad  his  majesty 
would  send  me  his  envoy  to  some  part  of  the  world  or 
other.  But  to  return  to  things  of  more  public  and 
general  concern ; 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  the  king  sent 
down  an  answer  to  the  house  of  commons,  sig- 
nifying,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  resolution,  not 
to  disturb  the  immediate  succession  to  the  crown  ; 
which  had  so  unhappy  an  effect,  as  to  cause  the  pass- 
ing of  some  very  violent  votes  against  such  as  were 
understood  to  be  the  king’s  chief  advisers  in  this  mat- 
ter, namely,  the  Earls  of  Hallifax,  Clarendon,  Fe- 
versham,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
since  Lord  Rochester.  Upon  this  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  January; 
some  thought  in  order  for  a dissolution,  while  others 
persisted,  that  the  king  would  suffer  them  to  sit  at 
that  time,  and  pass  the  bill.  Waiting  this  day  on  Lord 
Hallifax,  he  complained  much  of  the  severity  of  the 
commons  in  their  vote,  “ that  he  was  a promoter  of 
popery,  and  a betrayer  of  the  people,”  which,  said 
he,  were  a man  ever  so  innocent,  yet  coming  from  the 
representative  body  of  the  people,  is  too  heavy  for  the 
shoulders  of  any  one  single  person  ; that  he  had  there- 
fore some  thoughts  of  retiring  from  court;  but  that. 
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however,  he  would  go  his  own  pace,  and  not  be  kicked 
out  at  their  pleasure.  That  if  for  the  future  the  king 
should  have  occasion  for  him,  in  any  thing  that  was 
just,  he  should  be  ready  to  serve  him  : that  if  I would 
repose  a confidence  in  him,  he  would  let  me  know  when 
it  was  lime  to  appear  for  the  king’s  service,  and  that  I 
should  share  fortunes  with  him,  and  so  on.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  complained  of  the  fickleness  and 
incertitude  of  the  king's  temper;  and  observed,  that 
while  he  seemed  perfectly  to  approve  of  the  council 
you  gave  him,  he  hearke-ned  to  others  from  a back 
door,  which  made  him  wavering  of  mind,  and  slow  to 
resolve.  The  next  day  I waited  on  Lord  Danby  in  the 
Tower,  and  he  spoke,  of  the  king's  unsteadiness,  in  the 
very  self  same  strain  ; and  particularly  observed,  that 
though  the  Duke  of  York  had  but  little  influence  with 
him,  as  to  what  purely  regarded  himself,  the  minister 
would  find  him  an  overmatch  with  his  majesty,  as  to 
any  other  person  or  concern.  The  same  day  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  told  me  he  was  to  wait  on  the  king  the 
next,  and  that  he  fancied  he  would  offer  him  some 
employment,  but  that  as  his  majesty  had  not  done  it  in 
better  times,  he  would  excuse  himself  now  that  they 
were  so  dangerous  ; which  recalled  to  my  mind  what 
Lord  Ilallitax  had  observed  a few  days  before,  that  the 
king's  uncertainty  and  silence,  as  to  what  he  proposed 
to  himself,  made  men  afraid  to  serve  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  city  of  London  petitions 
the  king,  on  the  13th,  by  their  common  council,  for  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament,  at  the  time  appointed  : to 
which  the  king  made  answer,  “ it  was  none  of  their 
business  and  it  was  the  discourse  that  the  parliament 
would  be  dissolved,  and  a new  one  called  to  sit  at  Ox- 
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ford.  My  Lord  Hallifax  seemed  averse  to  this  disso- 
lution, but  he  only  seemed  so ; he  could,  certainly, 
have  no  very  cordial  wishes  towards  those  who  dealt 
so  severely,  as  he  thought,  with  him.  My  lord  was 
now  jealous,  that  the  Earl  of  Danby  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  Tower,  and  received  again  into  councils ; 
which  if  it  happened,  his  resolution  was  to  retire,  and 
his  advice  to  me  was,  not  to  press  for  employment, 
till  things  were  established  upon  a more  solid  foun- 
dation. 

On  the  1 6th,  his  lordship  told  me  his  thoughts  were 
absolutely  to  retire,  not  that  he  was  at  all  dissatisfied 
with  the  king,  but  that  he  was  afraid  the  duke’s  supe- 
rior prevalency  with  him,  might  peradventure  carry 
things  too  far.  In  short,  every  thing  now,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  w'as  in  the  most  unsettled,  dark, 
and  most  perplexing  suspence,  so  that  a man  scarce 
knew  what  to  think,  or  how’  to  behave. 

At  length  a new  parliament  was  called  on  the  1 8th, 
to  sit  at  Oxford  ; whether,  being  elected  a member,  I 
repaired,  and  wailed  on  the  king,  who  received  me 
very  kindly.  I told  him,  I had  it  in  charge  from  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  our  county,  to  acquaint  him,  they 
had  no  part  in  the  petition  offered  to  the  knights  of 
their  shire,  to  prosecute  the  bill  of  exclusion  against 
his  highness;  and  that  the  thing  had  been  managed 
but  by  six  or  seven  factious  persons,  though  it  had 
been  industriously  reported  to  be  a more  general  con- 
cern. Ilis  majesty  said,  he  had  already  received  some 
short  account  to  the  same  purpose,  and  ordered  me  to 
return  his  thanks  to  those  who  did  not  busy  them- 
selves therein. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2 1st  of  March.  The  court 
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was  at  Christchurch ; and  the  commons  sat  in  the 
schools,  hut  were  very  much  straitened  for  room, 
there  being  a very  great  concourse  of  members.  His 
majesty’s  speech  to  both  houses  was  very  gracious,  and 
calculated  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  to  disperse 
all  jealousies  as  to  religion,  &c.  but  was  still  averse  to 
what  former  parliaments  had  so  pushed  at,  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  brother  from  the  name  and  power  of  king. 
And  yet  the  first  point  debated  was,  whether  or  no, 
notwithstanding  the  king’s  speech,  a bill  of  exclusion 
should  not  be  framed  and  brought  in  ? but  for  the  pre- 
sent it  was  only  voted,  that  the  security  of  his  majes- 
ty’s person,  and  of  the  protestant  religion  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  2dth  instant. 

Not  to  insist  on  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris, 
which  was  done  not  to  destroy,  but  to  serve  him  in 
opposition  to  the  court ; the  grand  argument  for  the 
bill  of  exclusion  was,  that  nothing  could  preserve  us 
from  popery  but  that  alone.  Now  the  whole  house 
was  of  opinion,  that  popery  was  to  be  kept  out ; the 
dispute  was  only  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  it.  The 
king  had,  in  his  speech,  offered  to  agree  to  any  thing 
that  might  serve  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
that  particular,  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  brother  only 
excepted.  It  was  therefore  moved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  that  a bill,  to  secure  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, should  be  brought  in,  and  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing heads;  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  enjoy  the 
title,  and  the  Princess  of  Orange  exercise  the  power. 
That  if  a parliament  should  be  in  being,  when  it  should 
please  God  to  take  away  the  present  king,  they  should 
have  power  to  sit : that  the  judges,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  should  be  continued,  till  liberty  and 
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property  were  secured  : that  if  there  was  no  parlia- 
ment subsisting,  one  should  assemble  of  course  : and 
that  to  prevent  the  duke’s  interfering  to  prevent  this, 
he  should,  by  the  same  act,  be  banished  to  the  dis- 
tance of  500  miles  from  England,  not  to  return  as 
long  as  the  king  lived.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that 
the  name  and  power  of  king  were  inseparable  by  the 
laws  of  England  ; that  the  father  would  soon  find  a 
way  to  divest  the  daughter  of  her  power  ; that  a re- 
gency was  never  known  but  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  mi- 
nority ; and  that  the  duke  was  not  of  a turn  of 
disposition  to  be  easily  governed.  But  to  this  it  was 
replied,  that  regencies  had  been  frequently  allowed  in 
other  cases  besides  incapacity  and  lunacy,  as  formerly 
in  France,  and  now  in  Portugal ; that  princes  were 
seldom  so  complaisant  as  to  resign  kingdoms  or  powders 
though  to  a father;  and  that  as  for  the  authority  of 
parliament  in  this  case,  no  question  but  the  same 
power  that  could  alter  the  government,  could  also  mo- 
dify it.  But  exclusion  was  the  word  : some  seven  or 
eight  disgusted  lawyers,  and  able  speakers,  joined  by 
some  others,  who  had  been  so  active  in  this  matter, 
that  they  thought,  should  the  duke  ever  come  to  the 
crown,  he  could  never  forgive  them,  wrought  so  pre- 
valently upon  the  members  in  general,  that  it  was 
voted  a bill  should  be  brought  in,  to  incapacitate 
James  Duke  of  York,  from  succeeding  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm;  nor  during  this  debate  did  some 
forbear  to  reflect  on  his  highness’s  courage  and 
honour. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  lords  refused 
to  receive  Fitzharris’s  impeachment ; observing  that  he 
being  already  indicted  at  common  law,  and  in  a way  of 
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trial  by  his  peers,  as  magna  charta  directed,  they  could 
not  perceive  how  their  house  could  take  notice  of  his 
offence.  The  commons  hereupon  grew  angry  with  the 
lords,  and  voted  that  such  their  lordship’s  proceeding 
was  a delay  of  justice,  a breach  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, and  a bar  to  the  further  discovery  of  the  popish 
plot : and  that  for  any  inferior  court  to  proceed  there- 
in, while  an  impeachment  was  depending,  was  an  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament.  The  heats 
grew,  in  short,  to  an  excess  in  both  houses,  both  as  to 
this,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  The  commons,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  would  give  way 
to  them,  he  having  already  made  such  advances  to- 
wards their  measures,  and  being  in  such  thorough  dis- 
tress for  money,  besides  that  many  who  were  near  the 
king,  urged  them  to  persist  still  in  their  endeavours.  But 
on  the  28th,  the  very  day  the  king  had  appointed  the 
theatre  to  be  made  ready  for  the  commons  to  sit  in,  they 
having  complained  of  the  straitness  of  the  schools;  the 
black  rod  came,  and  commanded  them  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  being  come,  the  king, 
in  his  robes,  told  them,  that  observing  a great  difference 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  two  houses,  which,  if 
they  sat  any  longer,  might  increase  to  a pernicious 
degree,  it  was  his  pleasure  to  dissolve  that  parliament; 
a blow  so  little  foreseen,  that  there  were  those  who 
thought  there  would  have  been  some  stirs  or  risings 
about  it,  in  London. 

It  was  now  observed,  that  many  of  the  discontented 
members,  of  both  houses,  came  armed,  and  more  than 
usually  attended ; and  it  was  affirmed  there  was  a 
design  to  have  seized  the  king,  and  to  have  restrained 
him  till  they  had  granted  their  petitions.  But  if  any 
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such  design  there  was,  it  happened  that  the  parties 
either  wanted  the  courage,  or  the  opportunity  to  put  it 
in  execution  ; the  king  immediately  departed  with  all 
speed  for  London. 

His  majesty  was  so  kind  as  to  afford  me  several  op- 
portunities of  speaking  to  him,  while  I was  at  Oxford; 
and  Lord  Hallifax  taking  leave  of  him,  and,  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  recommending  me  to  his  thoughts,  his 
majesty  laid  both  his  hands  upon  me,  and  thanked  me 
for  my  constancy  to  his  interest,  and  bade  me  be 
assured  of  his  affection. 

By  this  abrupt  dissolution,  and  what  I had  heard 
from  Lord  Hallifax  and  others,  I concluded  the  king 
was  determined  never  to  relinquish  his  brother  ; as  also 
to  call  no  other  parliament  for  a long  time  yet  to  come. 
The  truth  is,  the  question  now  was  not  so  much, 
whether  the  duke  should  succeed  or  not,  as  whether 
the  government  should  be  monarchial,  or  republican? 
some  of  the  adverse  side,  had,  in  the  house,  babbled 
out,  that  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  not  the  only  mate- 
rial bill  they  intended  to  get  passed  this  session,  in 
order  to  secure  the  people  of  England  from  falling  a 
prey  to  popery,  and  arbitrary  power:  that  it  was 
necessary  the  military  and  civil  power  too  should  be 
lodged  in  other  hands,  and  that  the  present  officers  of 
both  should  be  called  to  an  account  and  changed  : 
whence  the  king  being  told,  that  if  he  quitted  his 
brother,  it  would  be  but  an  immediate  step  taken  to 
ruin  all  his  friends  and  servants,  and  to  become  himself 
exposed  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  those,  whom  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  were  over  and  above  affected  to 
him,  the  king  dreaded  the  consequences,  and  resolved 
Accordingly. 
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Being  at  the  king’s  couclfoe  on  the  20th  of  April,  as 
I was  three  times  in  one  week  ; his  discourse  ran  gene- 
rally upon  the  impossibility  of  any  thing  like  the  popish 
plot,  and  the  contradictions  of  which  it  was  made  up  : 
that  he  intended  Fitzharris  should  come  upon  his  trial 
immediately : that  in  all  affairs,  relating  to  himself, 
the  laws  should  have  their  regular  course ; and  that, 
whatever  his  own  private  opinion  might  be,  he  would 
govern  by  them,  and  by  them  only : a happiness 
indeed  it  was  for  his  people,  to  live  under  so  good  and 
so  gracious  a prince  1 and  now  we  begin  to  have  a 
prospect  of  halcyon  days  again  ; for  his  majesty  hav- 
ing, since  the  last  parliament  was  dissolved,  issued  out 
a declaration  fraught  with  the  fairest  promises  to  his 
people,  and  assuring  them  of  his  rirm  intentions  to  go- 
vern inviolably  according  to  law,  and  the  like;  it  had 
so  happy  an  effect,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
eityr  of  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  of  several 
counties  and  corporations  in  England. 

In  the  interim,  (May  4)  Fitzharris  is  arraigned  at 
the  King’s-bench  bar,  where  by  his  council  he  refused 
to  plead  ; because  he  stood  in  parliament  impeached 
for  the  crimes  he  there  was  to  be  indicted  for;  though 
the  impeachment  specified  no  particular  treasons, 
which  the  indictment  did.  The  council  for  the  king 
said,  his  plea  was  evasive,  it  not  appearing  whether 
the  same  crimes  were  intended  by  the  one,  as  by  the 
other. 

This  point  wras  argued  at  the  bar  on  the  9th,  but 
the  case  being  quite  extraordinary,  both  in  its  own  na- 
ture, as  well  as  because  of  the  severe  vote  of  the  com- 
mons at  Oxford,  the  judges  took  time  to  consider  of  it, 
but  two  days  afterwards  pronounced  judgment  for  the 
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king  ; ana  in  the  end,  Fitzharris  received  sentence  of 
death,  for  his  treason,  and  was  executed  accordingly. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  my  Lord  Shaftsbury,  and  Lord 
Howard,  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  tower;  and  my 
Lord  Hallifax  told  me,  there  would  be  enough  pro- 
duced against  them  to  hang  them  both.  A short  time 
afterwards,  I was,  by  my  Lord  Hallifax,  presented  to 
the  king,  in  the  closet,  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  being 
speedily  to  set  out  for  Yorkshire:  his  lordship,  who 
was  now  become  absolute  favourite,  presented  me  to 
his  majesty,  and  spoke  to  him  very  kindly  of  me,  and 
particularly  desired  him  to  confirm  to  me  the  promise 
he  had  some  time  ago  made  to  his  lordship,  that  I 
should  succeed  in  the  government  of  York;  his  ma- 
jesty did  it  very  willingly,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss  upon  the  same;  saying, 
he  was  convinced  how  well  I deserved  of  him. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  I returned  again  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  next  day  my  Lord  Hallifax  told  me,  that 
Lord  Shaftsbury  had  written  to  the  king,  that  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  free  him  from  his  confinement,  he 
would  engage  to  go  to  Carolina,  never  more  to  return 
into  England  ; but  that  the  king  had  rejected  his  re- 
quest, and  determined  to  leave  him  to  the  law.  He 
also  told  me,  that  were  it  not  for  the  interest  the  king 
of  France  had  here,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  be 
able  to  put  England  into  a very  happy  state  and  condi- 
tion in  a very  short  time.  That  there  was  no  hopes  of 
doing  any  thing  by  way  of  parliament,  except  his  ma- 
jesty should  make  some  new  attempt  upon  Flanders, 
and  that  such  an  incident  might  be  made  use  of  as  a 
handle  whereby  to  reconcile  all  differences. 

Such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  soon  after,  that 
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news  came  the  French  king  had  taken  Strasburgh ; 
whereby  becoming  master  of  the  Rhine,  he  might  in- 
tercept all  communication  and  commerce  between  the 
Low  Countries  and  Germany;  so  that  the  Nether- 
lands would  be  absolutely  obliged  to  bend  the  knee 
to  France,  if  we  did  not  enter  into  a league  with  them 
against  the  common  adversary,  which  they  did  most 
earnestly  solicit.  But  our  king  could  lend  them  no 
helping  hand,  without  a parliament  to  supply  him  with 
money  ; and  what  distress  his  majesty  laboured  under 
as  to  that  was  sufficiently  understood,  particularly  by 
France,  who  determined  not  to  slip  the  advantage  ; so 
that  what  my  Lord  Hallifax  expected,  from  such  an 
occurrence,  proved  to  be  all  a delusion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  this  month,  his  ma- 
jesty talked  to  me  a great  while,  in  St,  James’s  Park, 
and  at  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth’s ; his  discourse  ran 
chiefly  upon  the  late  unequal  verdicts  and  proceedings 
of  the  juries  of  London  and  Middlesex ; concerning 
which  he  broke  out  into  this  expression,  “ it  is  a hard 
“ case  that  I am  the  last  man  to  have  law  and  justice 
“ in  the  whole  nation.” 

His  majesty  went  to  see  a new  ship  launched  at 
Deptford : he  went  in  his  barge,  and  I waited  on  him 
to  the  water  side,  he  saw  me,  and  called  me  in.  The 
gentleman  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  her, 
gave  a great  dinner  to  the  king,  where  his  majesty 
commanded  all  the  gentlemen  to  sit  down  at  the  same 
table.  He  was  more  than  usually  serious  that  day, 
and  seemingly  under  a greater  weight  of  thought,  than 
had  been  observed  of  him  on  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant business. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  I went  to  pay  a visit  to 
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Lord  Danby,  still  a prisoner  in  the  Tower : who,  by 
the  drift  of  his  discourse,  was  not  in  charity  with  the 
then  ministers,  seemingly  reflecting  on  them  as  too  fa- 
vourable inclined  towards  Lord  Shaftsbury,  and  so  on. 
Two  days  afterwards  I acquainted  my  Lord  Hallifax 
with  this ; to  which  his  answer  was,  that  people  were 
mighty  ready  with  their  judgments  and  decisions  ; but 
that  if  the  fact  were  even  as  suggested,  what  could  the 
king  do  better  than  set  him  at  liberty  ? that  he  had  as 
good  be  enlarged  upon  terms,  as  by  a jury  which 
would  most  assuredly  acquit  him  were  he  brought 
to  a trial,  though  ever  so  deep  in  guilt ; and  that 
were  he  out,  he  could  not  do  the  king  so  much 
harm,  as  such  an  act  of  mercy  and  popularity  would 
do  him  good.  The  same  day,  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  told  me,  the  king  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  that  there  was  no  want  of  very 
sufficient  matter  against  him. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  issue  of  such  his  majes- 
ty’s resolution,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  by  the 
way,  that  my  Lord  Hallifax,  being  by  no  means  a 
friend  to  France,  was  upon  no  good  footing  with  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; which  gave  the  king  some 
trouble,  as  it  proved  a hindrance  to  the  currency  of  his 
affairs;  wherefore  he  sought  to  reconcile  them,  which 
he  did,  outwardly,  on  the  20th  ; as  for  a thorough  and 
hearty  resolution,  it  was  impossible,  their  views  being 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  each  other  as  they  were. 

On  the  23d,  pursuant  to  the  king’s  resolution  that 
Lord  Shaftsbury  should  take  his  trial,  a commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  was  issued  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  most  capital  articles  of  his  accusation  having 
been  committed  in  London,  the  jury  was  there  return- 
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ed  for  the  finding  of  the  bill,  and  though  a paper  was 
produced,  containing  no  less  than  matter  of  high 
treason,  which  was  sworn  to  have  been  found  among 
the  papers,  in  bis  closet,  by  a secretary  of  state,  yet 
such  were  the  times,  that  the  grand  jury  brought  in 
their  verdict — ignoramus. 

On  the  28th,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  enlarged, 
but  because  the  rabble  in  the  city  had  lighted  bonfires 
on  the  day  the  jury  acquitted  him,  the  justices  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  had  now  strict  orders  to  prevent 
the  like  tumultuous  doings.  Now  there  were  those 
who,  considering  how  nearly  Lord  Hallifax  was  related 
to  Shaftsbury,  imagined  his  lordship  was  not  grieved 
that  the  latter  was  no  longer  a prisoner ; and  indeed 
what  made  me,  among  others,  bend  a little  this  way, 
was  that  waiting  on  his  lordship  a little  early,  I found 
one  of  my  lord  Shaftsbury’s  gentlemen  with  him.  But 
his  lordship  denied  it  all  very  seriously  to  me,  and  said 
he  would  ere  long  convince  the  world  of  their  mistake. 

It  being  customary  with  the  king,  when  he  returned 
from  his  walk  before  dinner,  to  discourse  the  foreign 
ministers,  who  usually  attend  to  meet  him  in  the  anti- 
chamber, he  did  it  next  day  on  the  subject  of  the  hard 
measure  dealt  to  him  by  Lord  Shaftsbury’s  jury ; and 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  explain  several  things  in  French  re- 
lating to  the  matter  in  hand.  A few  days  afterwards, 
(Dec.  4,)  his  majesty  declared  his  displeasure  against 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  upon  several  accounts,  but 
especially  for  not  having  offered  to  be  bail  for  Shaft^- 
bury.  The  next  day  he  made  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
his  master  of  the  horse,  and  gave  one  of  the  regiments 
of  foot  guards  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  And  on  the 
7th,  the  king,  to  comply  with  the  nature  of  the  times, 
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for  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  he  was  not  in  earnest, 
sent  for  the  justices  of  Middlesex  to  appear  before 
him  in  council,  where  he  gave  them  a severe  repri- 
mand, for  that  they  were  so  remiss  in  their  inquiry  af- 
ter the  number  of  papists,  and  so  backw  ard  to  prose- 
cute them.  He  spoke  not  himself,  but  did  it  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  ordered  them  to  be  more  vigilant, 
mindful,  and  active  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  day,  having  been  to  visit  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  my  Lord  Hallifax  took  me  home  with 
him  from  Whitehall.  On  the  way,  I acquainted  him 
that  the  general  report  was,  that  his  lordship  opposed 
the  Duke  of  York’s  interest  with  the  king,  and  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  which  his  highness  most  urgently 
pressed.  His  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke's 
overhastiness  did  not  turn  to  his  disadvantage  ; that 
his  highness  had  a sort  of  hungry  servants  about  him, 
w'ho  were  eternally  pressing  for  his  return,  nor  would 
ever  let  him  be  at  rest,  till,  with  a view  to  their  own 
interest,  they  put  their  master  upon  what  might  prove 
much  to  their  prejudice.  And  true  it  is,  that  whilst 
his  highness  was  near  the  king’s  person,  every  body  be- 
lieved his  majesty  to  be  principally  swayed  and  actuated 
by  his  advice  ; and  consequently  that  popish  councils 
were  then  uppermost ; whereas  he  did  a great  deal  of 
good  in  Scotland,  by  keeping  a watchful  eye  over  that 
mutinous  kingdom.  But  the  papists,  and  others,  his 
highnesses  creatures,  pretended  he  was  kept  in  Scot- 
land that  his  enemies  might  the  more  easily  work  him 
out  of  his  brother’s  good  opinion  ; and  that  the  minis- 
ters might  have  the  king  all  to  themselves,  and  guide 
him  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  Upon 
this  Lord  Hallifax  observed  there  was  great  partiality 
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in  the  judgment  of  men  ; for  that  in  common  justice 
they  ought  to  take  as  much  notice  of  things  that  were 
managed  for  the  duke’s  advantage,  as  of  what  seemed 
to  be  otherwise  : that,  for  instance,  no  body  had  com- 
mended the  ministers  for  getting  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond to  be  master  of  the  horse  in  preference  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  ; though  it  must  prove  a great 
obstacle  to  his  return  to  the  king’s  person,  and  though 
most  evident  it  was  that  no  greater  service  could  be 
done  to  his  highness,  than  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth from  court. 

About  this  time  I had  a view  of  going  envoy  to 
Denmark,  but  to  wave  that,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1681-2,  I carried  a gentleman,  one  Mr.  Grant,  a 
leader  of  the  fanatic  party,  to  wait  on  my  Lord  Hal- 
lifax.  He  acquainted  his  lordship  with  the  double 
dealings  of  some  great  men  at  court  against  him,  who 
had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  exasperating  the 
commons  against  him  in  the  late  parliaments ; which 
my  lord  took  as  a piece  of  service  done,  as  it  would 
put  him  upon  his  guard  against  the  same  men  for  the 
future.  At  the  same  time  I conducted  a gentleman 
to  my  lord,  to  ask  his  pardon  for  some  things  he  had 
been  reported  to  have  said  against  his  lordship.  In 
good  policy,  we  ought  to  suffer  no  man  to  be  our  ene- 
my, if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it ; but  such  was  his  lord- 
ship’s  natural  disposition,  that,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  I never  knew  a man  more  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  forgive,  and  shall  never  forget  his  expression  upon 
this  occasion,  “ Sir,  if  you  did  not  say  the  words  I am 
very  glad  of  it,  and  even  if  you  did,  I am  glad  you 
find  cause  to  be  of  another  mind.”  In  a private  con- 
versation I.  at  the  same  time,  had  with  his  lordship,  he 
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told  me,  that  the  people  about  the  Duke  of  York  made 
him  mad  ; that  there  was  scarce  one  of  them  that  had  a 
grain  of  sense  ; and  intimated  that  a parliament  could 
not  be  far  off. 

The  next  day  I went  to  see  Lord  Danby  in  the 
Tower ; he  told  me  Lord  Sunderland  was  ever  railing 
at  Lord  Hallifax,  though  his  brother-in-law  ; and  ob- 
serving him  to  express  some  satisfaction  thereat,  I 
presumed  to  remonstrate  to  him,  that  being  a friend  to 
both,  I could  wish,  now  that  he  was  a prisoner,  he 
would  forget  all  occasion  of  animosity  against  a gentle- 
man in  such  high  pow’er,  as  my  Lord  Hallifax  ; for  that 
when  a parliament  should  be  called,  his  lordship  might 
stand  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  the  good  offices  of 
his  friends. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month,  the  king  gave  audience 
to  an  ambassador  from  Morocco,  who  was  admitted 
with  more  than  ordinary  form,  the  king  being  of  opinion 
that  a commerce  established  between  that  empire  and 
his  kingdom,  might  prove  of  considerable  profit  to  us, 
especially  as  we  had  so  opportune  a place  on  that  con- 
tinent as  Tangiers.  The  ambassador’s  present  to  the 
king  consisted  of  two  lions,  and  thirty  ostriches,  at 
which  his  majesty  laughed,  and  said,  “ he  knewr  no- 
thing more  proper  to  send  by  way  of  return  than  a 
flock  of  geese.  ” 

On  the  22d,  I happened  to  dine  with  Lord  Lumley, 
at  Lord  Feversham’s,  when  the  former  declared  he  had 
speedy  intentions  of  resigning  his  post  of  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  queen,  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
independently  of  the  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king. 
But  it  seems  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  alter  his  patent,  and  to  make  him  an 
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officer  under  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  contrary  to  his 
promise.  The  duchess  was  certainly  sometimes  to 
blame,  in  things  of  this  nature;  for  to  display  her 
power  with  the  king,  which  indeed  was  great,  and  to 
express  her  friendship  to  some,  she  would  often  per- 
suade the  king  to  break  his  engagements  with  others* 
which  was  not  for  his  honour.  And  yet  his  majesty 
was  not,  at  this  time,  thought  to  he  charmed  with  her 
bed,  it  being  generally  believed  he  had  not  lain  with 
her,  since  he  was  at  Newmarket,  at  least  four  months 
before.  I also  heard,  this  day,  that  one  of  the  three 
ministers  was  endeavouring  at  a reconciliation  with  a 
great  man  who  was  no  friend  to  my  Lord  Hallifax ; 
and  immediately  warning  his  lordship  thereof,  he 
thanked  me,  and  told  me  the  information  would  be  of 
good  use  to  him. 

On  the  £8th,  we  had  advice  that  infinite  damage 
had  been  done  to  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  the  circum- 
adjacencies,  by  the  most  dreadful  inundation  that  had 
ever  been  known.  That  Holland  had  suffered  most 
prodigiously  by  the  flood,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Zea- 
land was  under  water,  and  that  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages had  been  swept  away  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
and  that,  according  to  computation,  it  would  require 
an  expence  of  ten  millions  sterling  to  make  good  the 
loss.  The  levels  also  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
were  laid  under  water  by  the  same  fate ; the  incessant 
rains  of  this  season  having  been  the  cause  thereof. 

And  now  the  great  point  in  expectation  was,  whe- 
ther there  would  be  a parliament  called  or  not,  the 
ministers  of  state  being  divided  as  to  the  thing.  My 
Lord  Hallifax  argued,  that  all  Christendom  was  desi- 
rous of  it,  France  only  excepted,  and  that  nothing 
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could  be  offered  to  discountenance  it  at  home,  but  the 
fear  they  might  touch  upon  high  points,  which  if  they 
did,  his  majesty  might  dismiss  or  dissolve  them,  just 
as  he  pleased,  and  convince  the  world  that  it  was  their 
fault  and  not  his,  and  evince  that  he  endeavoured  to 
give  his  people  satisfaction  by  the  means  of  frequent 
parliaments.  That  if  the  king  and  the  parliament 
agreed,  his  majesty  w'ould  thereby  gain  the  grand 
points  of  being  united  at  home,  and  formidable 
abroad.  But  some,  as  Seymour  and  Hyde,  were 
against  the  motion,  more  for  their  own  sakes,  than  any 
body’s  else. 

On  the  ]2th  of  February  was  perpetrated  the  most 
barbarous  and  audacious  murder  that  almost  ever  had 
been  heard  of  in  England.  Mr.  Thynn,  a gentleman 
of  9^00/.  per  annum,  and  lately  married  to  Lady 
Ogle,  who  repenting  herself  of  the  match,  fled  from 
him  into  Holland  before  they  were  bedded,  was  set 
upon  by  three  ruffians,  who  shot  him  as  he  was  going 
along  the  street  in  his  coach.  This  unhappy  gentle- 
man being  much  engaged  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
cause,  it  was  feared  that  party  might  put  some  violent 
construction  on  this  accident,  the  actors  therein 
making  their  escape  just  for  the  time,  and  being  un- 
known. I happened  to  be  at  court  that  evening, 
when  the  king  hearing  the  news,  seemed  greatly  con- 
cerned at  it,  not  only  for  the  horror  of  the  action  it* 
self,  which  was  shocking  to  his  natural  disposition,  but 
also  for  fear  the  turn  the  anticourt  party  might  give 
thereto.  I left  the  court,  and  was  just  stepping  into 
bed,  when  Mr.  Thynn’s  gentleman  came  to  me  to 
grant  him  an  hue  and  cry,  and  immediately  at  his  heels 
comes  the  Duke  of  Montague’s  page,  to  desire  me  to 
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come  to  him  at  Mr.  Thynn’s  lodging,  sending  his 
coach  for  me,  which  I made  use  ot  accordingly.  I 
there  found  his  grace  surrounded  with  several  lords 
and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Thynn’s  friends,  and  Mr.  Thynn 
himself  mortally  wounded  with  five  shot  from  a blun- 
derbuss. I on  the  spot  granted  several  warrants  against 
persons  suspected  to  have  had  a hand  therein,  and  that 
night  got  some  intelligence  concerning  the  actors 
themselves.  At  length,  by  the  information  of  a chair- 
man, who  had  carried  one  of  the  ruffians  from  his 
lodging  at  Westminster  to  the  Black  Bull,  there  to 
take  horse,  and  by  means  of  a loose  woman,  who  used 
to  visit  the  same  person,  the  constables  found  out  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  there  took  his  man,  by  nation 
a Swede,  who  being  brought  before  me,  confessed 
himself  a servant  to  a German  captain,  who  had  told 
him  he  had  a quarrel  with  Mr.  Thynn,  and  had  often 
ordered  him  to  watch  his  coach  ; and  that  particularly 
that  day  the  captain  no  sooner  understood  the  coach 
to  be  gone  by,  than  he  booted  himself,  and  with  two 
others,  a Swedish  lieutenant  and  a Pole,  went  on 
horseback,  as  he  supposed,  the  next  day,  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Thynn.  By  the  same  servant,  I also  understood, 
where  possibly  the  captain  and  his  two  companions 
were  to  be  found  ; and  having  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Lord  Mordaunt,  and  others,  searched  several 
houses,  as  he  directed  us,  till  six  in  the  morning,  and 
having  been  in  close  pursuit  all  night,  I personally  took 
the  captain  in  the  house  of  a Swedish  doctor  in  Leices- 
ter Fields.  I w'ent  first  into  his  room,  followed  by 
Lord  Mordaunt,  where  I found  him  in  bed,  w'ith  his 
sword  at  some  distance  from  him  on  the  table ; his 
weapon  I in  the  first  place  secured,  and  then  his  per- 
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son,  committing  him  to  two  constables.  I wondered 
he  should  make  so  tame  a submission,  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly a man  of  great  courage,  and  appeared  quite  un- 
concerned from  the  very  beginning,  though  he  was  very 
certain  he  should  be  found  the  chief  actor  in  the 
tragedy.  This  gentleman  had,  not  long  before,  com- 
manded the  forlorn  hope,  at  the  siege  at  Mons  when 
but  two,  besides  himself,  of  fifty  under  his  command, 
escaped  with  life ; and,  in  consideration  of  this  ser- 
vice, the  Prince  of  Orange  made  him  a lieutenant  of 
his  guards,  and,  in  reward  for  the  same,  the  King  of 
Sweden  gave  him  a troop  of  horse  : but  to  insist  no 
farther  on  this,  his  two  accomplices  also  were  taken, 
and  brought  to  my  house,  where,  before  I could  finish 
the  several  examinations  I had  to  go  through,  the  king 
sent  for  me  to  attend  him  in  council,  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  prisoners  and  papers.  His  majesty  ordered 
me  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  proceedings  hitherto, 
as  well  with  regard  to  the  apprehending  of  the  pri- 
soners, as  their  examination,  and  then  examined  them 
himself;  and  when  the  council  rose,  ordered  me  to  put 
every  thing  into  writing,  and  in  form,  against  the  trial  ; 
which  took  me  up  a great  part  of  the  day,  though  I had 
got  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  and  another  justice 
of  the  peace  to  assist  me,  both  for  the  sake  of  dispatch 
and  my  own  security,  the  nicety  of  the  affair  requiring 
it,  as  will,  in  the  sequel,  appear. 

On  the  15th,  the  council  met  again,  among  other 
things,  to  examine  the  governor  of  young  Count  Co- 
ningsmark,  a young  gentleman  then  in  Mr.  FoubeiTs 
academy  in  London,  and  supposed  to  be  privy  to  the 
murder.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  king  sent  for  me,  to 
attend  in  council,  where  the  said  governor  confessing, 
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that  the  eldest  Count  Coningsmark,  who  had  been  ill 
England  some  months  before,  and  made  his  addresses 
to  the  lady  who  so  unfortunately  married  Mr.  Thynn, 
arrived  incognito  ten  days  before  the  said  murder,  and 
lay  disguised  till  it  was  committed,  gave  great  cause  to 
suspect  that  the  count  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
bloody  affair ; and  his  majesty  ordered  me  thereupon 
to  go  and  search  his  lodgings,  which  I did  with  two 
constables,  but  the  bird  was  flown  • he  went  away  be- 
times in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  deed  was 
perpetrated  ; of  which  I immediately  gave  the  king  an 
account. 

I several  times  afterwards  attended  on  the  king* 
both  in  private  and  in  council,  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  him  information,  as  fresh  matter  occurred,  or  ap- 
peared ; and  upon  the  whole  it  was  discovered,  partly 
by  the  confession  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  partly 
by  the  information  of  others,  that  the  German  captain 
had  been  for  eight  years  an  intimate  with  Count  Co- 
ningsmark, one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  his  uncle  being  at  that  time  governor  of  Po- 
merania, and  near  upon  marrying  the  king’s  aunt; 
and  moreover  that  during  the  time  he  was  in  England 
before,  he  had  made  his  addresses  to  Lady  Ogle,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  been  married  to  the  deceased  Mr. 
Thynn,  and  that  the  said  count  had  resented  some- 
thing as  an  affront  from  Mr.  Thynn  l that  the  captain 
moved  thereto  out  of  pure  friendship  to  the  count, 
though  not  at  all  with  his  privity,  as  pretended,  had 
determined  within  himself  to  revenge  his  cause,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  such  his  resolution  the  murder 
happened  : it  appeared  also,  that  such  his  cruel  design 
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was  furthered  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish  lieute- 
nant, and  the  Pole  who  had  been  by  him  obliged  to 
discharge  the  blunderbuss  into  the  coach.  I was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  in  this  whole  business  there  was  no 
English  person  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  ; for 
the  fanatics  had  buzzed  it  about  that  the  design  was 
chiefly  against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; so  that  I had 
the  king’s  thanks  more  than  once,  the  thanks  of  my 
Lord  Hallifax,  and  several  others,  for  my  diligence  in 
tracing  out  the  true  springs  and  motives  of  this  horrid 
action,  as  well  as  the  actors  themselves.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth  had  been  out  of  the  coach  above  an 
hour,  and,  by  the  confession  of  the  criminals,  I found 
they  were  not  to  have  made  the  attempt  if  his  grace 
had  been  with  Mr.  Thynn. 

Mean  while  it  was  suspected  that  Count  Conings- 
mark  was  still  in  the  kingdom  ; and  search  being  made 
after  him,  he  was  met  with  alone  in  disguise  at  Graves- 
end, by  a servant  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s,  just 
as  he  was  stepping  out  of  a sculler,  intending  the  very 
next  day  to  embark  on  board  of  a Swedish  ship.  Be- 
ing brought  up  to  town,  the  king  immediately  called  an 
extraordinary  council  to  examine  him.  I was  presen 
upon  this  occasion,  and  observed  that  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  king  with  all  the  assurance  imaginable.  lie 
was  a fine  person  of  a man,  and  I think  his  hair  was  the 
longest  I ever  saw.  lie  was  very  quick  of  parts,  but 
his  examination  was  very  superficial,  for  which  reason 
he  was  by  the  ki.ng  and  council  ordered  to  be,  the  same 
day,  examined  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  attorney 
general,  and  myself,  but  he  confessed  nothing  of  the 
murder,  pretending  tne  reason  why  he  lay  at  this  time 
concealed,  to  be  that  he  was  then  under  cure  for  a 
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small  venereal  disaster,  and  did  not  care  to  appear  in 
public,  till  the  course  of  his  prescription  was  over  ; and 
that  his  going  away  in  disguise  after  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted,  was  by  the  advice  of  friends,  who  told  him  it 
would  reflect  on  him  should  it  be  known  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, when  an  intimate  of  his  laboured  under  so  violent 
a suspicion  of  having  committed  so  black  a deed  ; and 
that  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  not  knowing 
bow  far  the  laws  of  this  land  might  for  that  very  rea- 
son involve  him  in  the  guilt.  But  being  at  the  king’s 
couch^e  on  the  21st,  I perceived  by  his  majesty’s  dis- 
course, that  he  was  willing  the  count  should  get  off. 

On  the  26th,  Mons.  Foubcrt  who  kept  the  academy 
in  London,  came  and  desired  me  to  put  him  in  a way 
how  to  save  Count  Coningsmark’s  life,  insinuating  to 
me,  that  as  he  was  a man  of  vast  fortune,  he  could  not 
make  a better  use  of  it  than  to  support  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  shield  himself  from  the  edge  of  the  law,  in  a 
strange  country.  I told  him,  that  if  the  count  was 
really  innocent,  the  law  would  naturally  acquit  him,  as 
much  though  a foreigner  as  if  he  w-as  a native ; but 
that  he  ought  to  be  cautious  how  he  made  any  offers  to 
pervert  justice  -;  for  that  it  were  to  make  all  men  of 
honour  his  enemies,  instead  of  gaining  them  to  be  his 
friends.  This  was  one  of  the  first  bribes  of  value  ever 
offered  to  me,  which  I might  have  accepted  without 
any  danger  of  discovery,  and  without  domg  much  for 
it;  but  my  opinion  has  always  been  that  what  is  so 
acquired  is  no  addition  to  our  store,  but  rather  the 
cause  of  its  waste,  according  to  the  saying,  Male 
parta  male  delabuntur  ; I therefore  rejected  this  now 
as  I had  done  others  before,  and  as  I hope  I shall 
always  do  for  the  time  to  come. 
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Bills  being  found  at  Hick’s  Hall  against  the  three 
murderers  of  Mr.  Thynn,  as  principal,  and  against  the 
count  as  accessary  ; they  the  next  day  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Old  Bailey,  where,  after  a trial  which 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  live  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a very  vigorous  prosecution  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Thynn’s  relations,  the  three  were  brought  in 
guilty  as  principals,  and  the  count  by  the  same  jury  ac- 
quitted as  not  accessary ; it  being  per  viedietatem  lin- 
gua, according  to  the  privilege  of  strangers.  I was 
the  first  that  carried  the  news  of  this  to  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  displeased  at  it;  but  the  duke 
of  Monmouth’s  party,  who  all  appeared  to  add  weight 
to  the  prosecution,  were  extremely  dissatisfied  that  the 
count  had  so  escaped. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  captain,  and  the  other 
two,  his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Mr,  Thynn, 
were,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  hanged  in  the  street 
where  they  had  perpetrated  the  crime.  The  captain  died 
without  any  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  er  offering  at 
the  least  glance  of  reflection  on  Count  Coningsmark  ; 
and  seeing  me  in  my  coach  as  he  passed  by  in  the  cart, 
he  made  a bow  to  me  with  the  most  steady  counte- 
nance, as  he  did  to  several  of  the  spectators  he  knew, 
before  he  was  turned  off;  in  short,  his  whole  carriage, 
from  the  first  moment  he  was  apprehended,  to  the  last 
that  he  resigned  his  breath,  savoured  much  of  gal- 
lantry, but  not  at  all  of  religion. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able transaction,  I shall  only,  by  the  way,  observe  that 
I was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  York,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a strong  and  potent  interest  against  me.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  I had  a very  long  conversation  with  my 
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good  friend  lhe  Earl  of  Hallifax,  who  continued  steady 
for  a parliament ; and  expressed  himself  of  opinion, 
that  the  duke  had  gained  no  great  ascendant  over  the 
king,  by  his  late  journey  into  England,  rforn  whence  he 
was  now  upon  his  return  to  Scotland;  a journey  quite 
disagreeable  even  to  the  king's  own  friends;  and  indeed 
he  was  chiefly  persuaded  to  it  by  his  servants,  who 
gained  by  his  being  here. 

The  next  day  came  news,  that  his  highness  had  been 
in  great  danger  of  being  cast  aw'ay  in  his  voyage  back 
to  the  north,  the  ship  he  was  in  having  struck  upon 
Yarmouth  sands,  and  that  a great  number  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  been  lost,  a piece  of  news  that  was  at  first 
contradicted,  but  in  a day  or  twm  confirmed  by  a par- 
ticular account,  that  the  Glocester,  a third  rate,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  had  embarked  for  Scot- 
land, had  actually  suffered  shipwreck  upon  one  of 
Yarmouth  sands,  called  the  Lemon  and  Oar  ; and  that 
the  duke,  with  about  an  160  persons  were  saved: 
among  those  that  perished  were  the  Lords  O’Brian,  and 
lloxborough,  and  INI  r.  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon’s 
brother. 

Waiting  on  my  Lord  Hallifax,  on  the  £2d  of  this 
month,  he  told  me  that  the  day  before,  being  Sunday, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  him  after  prayers, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  his  lordship,  as  'vas 
reported,  had  advised  the  king  in  council,  to  issue  out 
a proclamation  to  forbid  every  body  from  keeping  him 
company:  and  that  he  had  answered,  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  satisfy  him,  whether  he  had  so  advised  nis 
majesty  or  not;  and  that  the  duke  replied  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a proclamation  to  prevent  him  from 
keeping  his  lordship  company,  and  that  in  another 
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place  he  would  have  said  more  to  him,  and  so  went 
iaway. 

It  must  be  by  all  confessed  that  his  grace  in  this 
acted  a very  imprudent  part,  for  he  must  needs  have 
known  that  his  thus  questioning  a privy  councillor 
concerning  advice  given  by  him  at  the  board,  would 
sound  very  harsh  to  the  king : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  his  intentions  were  really  for  a quarrel,  he 
might  have  chosen  d more  proper  place,  and  have  said 
more,  or  nothing  at  all.  I offered  to  serve  his  lord- 
ship  with  my  life  upon  this  occasion;  but  he  was  so 
very  good  as  to  say,  that  if  it  came  to  a necessity  of 
that  sort,  he  would  make  use  of  somebody  he  did  not 
esteem  so  much  as  he  did  me ; but  that,  however,  he 
did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  fight  upon  that  ac- 
count; though  he  should  ever  be  ready  to  defend  him- 
self while  be  wore  a sword  by  his  side. 

The  next  day  a council  was  held  at  Hampton 
Court,  where,  as  soon  as  it  was  up,  his  lordship  told 
me  an  order  had  been  passed  to  this  effect,  “ that 

whereas  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  guilty  of 
“ some  threatening  speeches  to  a member  of  that 
<£  board,  in  relation  to  something  offered  to  his  ma- 
“jesty  in  council;  his  rnajestv  considered  the  same  as 
“an  unmannerly  insolence  towards  himself;  and  did 
“ therefore  charge  all  his  servants,  and  all  such  as  had 
“ dependence  on  him,  not  to  keep  company  with,  or 
‘t  frequent  the  said  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  the  time 
“ to  come.” 

I had  a conference  with  my  Lord  Hallifax  on  the 
3d  of  June,  wherein  I observed  to  him,  that  he  was 
loo  frank  and  open  with  some  in  business  with  him,  and 
with  others,  who  were  well  in  the  king’s  favour,  and 
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that  they  generally  betrayed  him  : and  desired  him  to 
keep  himself  more  to  himself  if  possible.  He  told 
me  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  what  I said,  but  continued,  that  be  could  not  avoid 
the  freedom  I condemned  in  the  course  of  business, 
and  hoped  his  integrity  would  support  him.  At  this 
time  he  gave  me  directions  how  to  behave  in  the  north, 
but  they  were  such  as  in  common  political  prudence 
must  be  here  suppressed. 

And  now  I retired  to  my  government  of  York, 
where,  though  many  transactions  were  pretty  remark- 
able, they  are  of  too  private  and  particular  a nature  to 
be  here  enumerated  ; I shall  therefore  only  observe, 
that  the  city  of  York  had  been  more  noted  than  most 
places  in  England,  for  the  height  and  virulence  of  fac- 
tion, but  that  after  I had  been  there  some  time,  finding 
some  of  the  leaders  willing  to  abate  of  their  w'armth,  I 
engaged  myself  in  some  private  discourse  with  Mr.  Al- 
derman Ramsden,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
whole  fraternity,  and  so  well  explained  to  him  the  danr 
ger  they  were  in,  if  they  did  not  shew  some  speedy 
signs  of  remorse  and  repentance  for  their  former  be- 
haviour, that  he  confessed  himself  sensible  of  errors 
committed  upon  several  occasions,  (viz.)  in  that  they 
had  so  often  persisted  in  their  choice  of  such  members 
as  they  knew  to  be  quite  ungrateful  to  the  king;  in 
that  they  had  so  handsomely  received  the  Duke  of 
York  when  he  passed  through  their  city,  in  his  way  to 
Scotland  ; and  in  that  they  had  petitioned  for  a parlia- 
ment, but  never  addressed  or  abhorred  : but  that  after 
all  he  was  afraid  their  offences  were  too  enormous  to 
be  pardoned,  upon  a consideration  less  than  the  sur- 
render of  their  charter,  which  they  did  not  know  how 
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to  think  of.  1 then  asked  him  what  he  thought  the 
city  might  be  persuaded  to  do  by  way  of  some  atone- 
ment : to  w'hich  he  answered,  they  might  be  brought 
to  do  three  things,  if  they  might  be  accepted.  First, 
to  lay  aside  Alderman  Thompson,  a peevish  antimo- 
narchial  fellow,  to  whom  it  fell  of  course  to  be  lord 
mayor  the  next  year,  provided  his  majesty  would,  by 
letter,  command  them  so  to  do.  Secondly,  to  chuse 
a new  high  steward,  and  to  offer  the  honour  to  his 
royal  highness,  in  lieu  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  they  would  put  out,  or  in  case  his  highness 
should  refuse  it,  to  his  Lordship  of  Hallifax ; and 
thirdly,  to  elect  better  members  for  that  city,  when 
occasion  should  offer.  These  three  things,  he  said, 
were  feasible,  might  they  be  thought  sufficient. 

I immediately  gave  notice  of  this  our  conversation  to 
my  lord,  now  Marquis  of  Hallifax,  who,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  sent  me  for  answer,  that  though  he  approved 
of  the  setting  aside  of  Thompson  from  being  lord 
mayor,  he  could  by  no  means  think  it  safe  to  venture 
the  king’s  letter  upon  it,  to  the  corporation,  except 
the  success  of  the  attempt  were  actually  certain  ; and 
especially  as  things  were  in  so  very  fair  a way  above, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  quo  warranto  against 
the  city  charter,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  every  other 
corporation  would  be  obliged  to  truckle;  and  that 
should  the  king’s  letter  meet  with  the  proposed  effect, 
it  would  rebound  back  again  upon  the  court,  and  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  other  party.  That  as  for 
their  chusing  his  highness  to  be  their  high  steward,  he 
judged  it  improper  and  unfit  upon  many  accounts  ; 
and  as  for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  put  himself  upon 
the  issue  of  what  they  proposed,  provided  it  did  not 
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seem  to  be  his  own  request,  and  that  it  should  appear 
he  had  a considerable  number  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers  therein,  though  the  event  itself  should  not  an- 
swer : such  was  the  substance  of  what  he  returned. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1682,  his  lordship  advised 
me  to  come  to  London,  where  he  had  some  things  to 
tell  me,  which  it  would  be  more  proper  to  communi- 
cate near  at  hand,  than  at  such  a distance.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  I repaired  to  our  capital  the  month 
following,  where  being  arrived,  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  whole  of  a late  dispute  he  had 
had  with  my  Lord  Hyde,  now  Earl  of  Rochester,  and 
first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  His  lordship 
had  informed  the  king  of  40,000/.  of  his  hearth-money, 
which  had  been  misapplied  to  some  private  use  or  uses 
Lord  Rochester  could  not  but  know'  of,  and  was  much 
suspected  to  share  in  ; together  with  some  miscarriages 
and  mismanagement  of  the  revenue,  which,  it  seems, 
nobody  but  his  lordship  had  the  courage  to  expose  to 
the  king.  He  told  me  also  he  had  lately  brought  in 
Lord  Sunderland  to  be  secretary  of  state,  by  engaging 
the  Duke  of  York  in  his  behalf;  and  that  now  his 
highness  seemed  to  be  kinder  to  that  lord,  who  had 
laboured  all  he  could  against  him  in  the  late  parlia- 
ments, than  to  himself,  who  had  done  all  he  could  to 
serve  him,  and  who  had  particularly  made  the  most 
considerable  head  against  the  bill  of  exclusion ; and 
touched  upon  some  hard  returns  and  disappointments 
of  the  same  kind,  from  the  same  quarter.  But  still 
his  lordship  was  well  with  the  king,  it  was  in  no  degree 
in  their  power  to  remove  him,  though  they  combined 
their  whole  strength  to  effect  it : and  indeed  1 had 
reason  to  know  how  large  an  influence  he  had  over  his 
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majesty;  for  to  him  it  was  wholly  owing  that  I sat  still 
in  my  government  of  York. 

A few  days  afterwards,  his  lordship  told  me  of  some 
hard  usage  he  had  met  with  from  Lord  Rochester, 
contrary  to  their  mutual  engagements,  in  favour  of  each 
other,  upon  his  first  entering  into  business;  and  that 
having  obtained  a promise  to  be  lord  president,  or  lord 
privy  seal,  as  a vacancy  of  either  should  first  fall  out, 
which  happened  to  be  of  the  seal,  Lord  Rochester  had 
behind  the  curtain  done  all  in  his  power  for  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ; that  upon  this  occasion  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  marquis,  which  he  had  never  desired, 
with  a view  to  make  him  amends  for  the  seal ; but 
that  not  declining  the  one  or  the  other  he  had  obtained 
both;  and  that  thereupon  Seymour  had  left  the  court. 
That  however,  the  king  commanding  it,  he  was  willing 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  his  lordship,  but  thathemust 
give  him  some  sufficient  assurance  that  he  was  more  a 
friend  to  him  than  to  Sunderland,  ere  he  could  repose 
any  degree  of  confidence  in  him.  That  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  keep  in  his  corner,  and  be  attentive  to 
whatever  might  be  for  the  king’s  service,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  what  might  be  for 
his  majesty’s  disadvantage,  whoever  were  the  actors  or 
transactors  ; and  in  fine,  that  when  he  had  power,  he 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  who  were  his 
friends,  from  those  who  were  not  so. 

Now  the  affair  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds,  said 
to  have  been  lost  to  the  king,  upon  his  hearth-money, 
and  charged  upon  Lord  Rochester,  and  the  other  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  came  to  be  argued  by 
council  on  both  sides,  before  the  king;  and  it  plainly 
appeared  that  the  king  was  actually  so  much  a loser; 
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but  such  was  the  interest  that  Lord  Rochester,  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Lord  Sunderland,  had  with  his  ma- 
jesty, that  little  or  no  notice  of  the  fraud  was  taken  at 
that  time  : except  of  some  of  that  lord’s  friends  having 
taken  the  liberty  to  censure  Lord  Hallifax,  as  too  busy 
in  making  the  discovery,  the  king  justified  him  so  far 
as  to  say  openly  that  day,  in  court,  upon  the  trial,  that 
his  lordship  had  done  nothing  in  the  whole  affair,  but 
by  his  order  and  approbation.  My  Lord  Hallifax  told 
me  this  was  not  the  only  matter  that  would  appear,  as 
to  the  ill  management  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  ob- 
served that  the  anticourt  party  courted  him  at  such  a 
rate,  that  he  feared  it  might  create  a jealousy  else- 
where. 

A few  days  afterwards  his  lordship  told  me  the  duke 
made  it  his  business  to  clear  himself  from  having  had 
any  concern  on  either  side,  for  the  fraud  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  discovery  on  the  other,  were  the  general 
talk  of  the  town,  but  that  his  highness  should  apply  to 
him,  before  he  would  apply  to  his  highness.  He  told 
me  also,  that  he  had,  the  day  before,  been  with  the  king, 
and  that  he  was  two  hours  in  private  with  him  ; and 
that  he  had  observed  to  his  majesty,  that  a report  was 
spread  as  if  Lord  Rochester  was  to  have  the  lord  high 
treasurer’s  staff  delivered  to  him  ; but  that  he  was  in 
hopes  there  was  no  such  intention,  for  that  it  would  be 
a great  reflection  upon  himself,  and  look  as  if  his  ma- 
jesty thought  he  had  done  wrong  to  the  man  w’hom  he 
immediately  so  favoured  ; and  that  his  majesty  should 
say,  “ the  man  should  not  be  lord  treasurer  the  sooner 
for  what  he  had  lately  done  as  Lord  Rochester ; and 
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that  his  majesty  was  angry  with  him  for  giving  ear  to  so 
groundless  a rumour. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Lord  Hallifax  told  me 
the  duke  had  assured  him,  he  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned in  the  difference  between  him  and  Lord  Roches- 
ter ; and  that  he  had  replied,  he  was  sure  his  highness 
could  wish  him  no  ill,  and  that  if  he  did,  he  should 
never  do  any  thing  to  oppose  him,  but  that  in  such  a 
case  he  should  not  be  able  to  serve  him  with  that  zeal 
he  could  wish,  and  that  his  highness  might  possibly 
repent  he  had  lost  his  service  to  the  degree  he  desired 
to  use  it  for  him  : that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he 
had  been  by  the  king  commanded  to  do,  and  that  there 
was  no  tnan  in  the  kingdom  so  great  that  he  could  be 
decently  displeased  with  what  was  done  at  the  king's 
command  ; that  he  perceived  they,  meaning  Rochester, 
had  a mind  to  rid  their  hands  of  him,  and  that  it  was 
likely  they  might  endeavour  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his 
station,  but  that  he  would  take  care  they  should  not 
remove  him,  first,  because  he  would  stay  with  the  king 
to  be  ready  to  serve  him,  and  secondly,  because  he 
had  a mind  to  disappoint  those  w'ho  so  earnestly 
longed  for  his  absence : that  his  whole  view  had  been 
to  save  the  king  money,  and  that  he  knew  no  greater 
service  that  could  be  done  to  his  highness,  if  he  would 
but  be  pleased  to  look  a little  before  him  into  futurity  r 
that  the  king  indeed  had  made  him  a greater  man  than 
he  deserved  to  be,  but  that  he  had  this  to  say  for  him- 
self, he  was  a gentleman,  and  that  his  highness  ought 
in  justice  to  have  some  consideration  for  those  that 
bore  escutcheons,  as  well  as  for  those  that  had  none- 
some  of  the  duke’s  creatures  were  scarce  gentlemen  ; 
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and  that  for  his  part  he  should  never  say  any  thing  to 
his  highness  but  truth,  which  though,  at  first  sight,  it 
might  look  a little  plain  and  homely,  nothing  at  the 
bottom  carried  with  it  a greater  fund  of  respect,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.  That  to  this  his  high- 
ness made  answer,  that  what  his  lordship  had  said 
seemed  to  be  very  rational,  that  he  was  sensible  of 
great  obligations  he  had  to  him,  and  that  he  never 
would  forget  them,  but  serve  him  in  all  he  was  able, 
and  that  so  his  lordship  should  find. 

His  lordship  also  told  me,  the  same  day,  that  he  had 
been  with  my  Lady  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  that, 
among  other  discourse,  he  told  her,  he  found  that  in 
case  he  should  stand  in  need  of  his  majesty’s  favour, 
he  was  not  to  expect  many  friends  on  that  side  of 
Whitehall ; and  that  she  made  answer,  that  some  who 
had  been  very  much  his  friends,  meaning  Rochester, 
came  thither  sometimes,  and  that  she  hoped  they 
would  be  as  much  his  friends  again  : that  to  this  he 
replied,  he  was  in  much  doubt  as  to  her  intercession, 
and  good  offices,  in  such  a strait,  but  hoped  he  should 
avoid  the  danger  of  making  use  thereof;  and  took 
notice  that  she  thereupon  blushed,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
some  confusion.  His  lordship  further  said,  that  wrere 
he  quite  as  young  as  he  had  been,  he  might  be  as  well 
with  her  as  others  ; but  upon  this  I observed,  that  his 
lordship  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  a good 
purse  as  well  as  something  else  that  began  with  the 
same  letter ; for  so,  report  said,  Lord  Danby  kept 
intelligence  so  long  and  so  great  with  her. 

The  court  and  the  whole  town  were  infinitely 
divided  as  to  the  dispute  between  the  two  lords. 
Those  who  had  any  dependance  on  payments  out  of  the 
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exchequer,  durst  not  but  be  on  the  side  of  Lord  Ro- 
chester : but  all  sober  and  serious  persons,  who  were 
independent,  and  wished  well  to  the  government,  ap- 
plauded the  integrity,  the  zeal,  and  the  courage,  of  the 
lord  privy  seal,  who  would  not  see  so  great  a sum  of 
the  king’s  money  misapplied,  and  was  so  honestly  bold 
as  to  complain,  though  he  was  sure  he  should  thereby 
••aise  a number  of  violent  enemies  against  him  ; and 
particularly  the  whigs,  as  they  now  called  the  anticourt 
party,  were  lavish  of  their  commendations,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  discovery,  but  in  hopes  this  great  man 
might,  by  this  quarrel,  be  brought  to  a cooler  degree 
of  moderation. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  on  the  20th  of  March,  all 
Christendom  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  involved 
in  a bloody  war,  the  rebels  of  Hungary  having  called 
in  the  Turk  to  assist  them  against  the  emperor,  and 
one  or  two  excepted,  all  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  preparing  to  de- 
fend the  empire  against  the  Turk  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  French  king,  likely  to  fall  upon  Fianders,  or  some 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,  on  the  other:  while  we 
sat  at  ease  amidst  the  blessings  and  plenty  of  a peace, 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  lasting,  because  of  the 
death  of  the  busy  and  factious  Shaftsbury,  not  long  be- 
fore retired  into  Holland. 

Going  with  my  lord  privy  seal,  to  take  the  air,  in 
Hyde  Park,  he  told  me  he  hoped  I was  sorry  he  pressed 
me  to  come  up  to  London,  seeing  I could  not  so  well 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at 
such  a distance  as  York : that  it  w-as  uncertain  how 
long  he  should  be  able  to  keep  his  station,  driven  at  so 
fiercely  as  he  was  by  some,  but  that  he  imagined  he  had 
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the  king  to  his  friend,  and  could  not  conceive  he  would 
part  w ith  him  for  no  other  fault  than  the  having  obeyed 
his  commands  ; but  says  he  if  we  fall  again  under  the 
influence  of  French  councils,  I shall  fairly  quit,  there 
being  greater  endeavours  against  me  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  than  on  this ; and  desired  me  when  I 
got  into  the  country  again,  to  turn  the  report  of  his 
disgrace  into  raillery,  till  he  should  give  me  notice  of 
his  retreat,  which  he  would  early  do,  if  he  found  it 
unavoidable. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I went  to  see  Lord  Danby  in 
the  Tower,  and  found  him  to  express  himself  much 
more  obligingly  towards  lord  privy  seal,  than  he  had 
been  used  to  do  heretofore ; among  other  things,  he 
said  his  lordship  had  taken  a prudent  and  becoming 
course  in  declaring  himself  for  a parliament,  and  that 
he  was  very  glad  of  it  upon  a private  account;  for 
that  he  despaired  of  being  enlarged  till  there  was  a 
sitting.  He  said,  Lord  Rochester  and  his  party  might 
support  themselves  for  a while,  but  that  the  interest 
they  built  upon  was  no  better  than  a sandy  foun- 
dation. 

The  next  day  I communicated  this  to  Lord  Hallifax, 
who  on  his  part  seemed  also  to  be  more  favourably  in- 
clined towards  Lord  Danby,  than  he  had  for  some 
time  been  : he  said  he  had  already  enemies  enough, 
and  that  what  he  had  to  say  against  that  lord  was  now 
out  of  his  mind  ; but  that  however  he  would  not  now 
make  himself  enemies  by  being  his  friend,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  by  being  otherwise  ; so  that  I found  lord 
privy  seal  u'as  making  up  his  interest  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Lord  Rochester  was  on  the  other,  for  the  latter  had 
sent  for  Seymour  to  court,  and  promised  to  be  bis 
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friend.  Lord  Privy  Seal  told  me  that  Seymour  had 
made  some  advances  to  close  with  him,  and  that  a ge- 
neral reconciliation  was  endeavouring  on  the  part  of 
Rochester’s  friends.  I told  his  lordship,  that,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  he  had  much  better  stand  by  himself, 
now  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  by  the  means  of  what  he  had  done,  in  op- 
position to  Lord  Rochester;  that  if  he  closed  in  with 
that  side  again,  he  might  run  the  hazard  of  losing  the 
good  opinion  of  his  country,  which  he  now  so  de- 
servedly enjoyed,  whereas  if  he  kept  himself  separate, 
he  might  be  master  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  ; 
and  that  in  case  he  should  fall,  the  king  would 
soon  be  sensible  of  such  a want  of  him,  that  he  could 
not  long  be  spared  from  court.  To  this  his  lordship* 
replied,  it  would  be  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  him 
to  stay  there  with  men,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove 
him.  That  they  would  be  apt  to  play  him  tricks, 
knowing  that  while  he  was  in  any  play,  their  carriage 
and  conduct  would  be  no  secrets  to  his  majesty ; but 
that  if  they  did  engross  the  king  all  to  themselves  they 
would  not  long  keep  their  hold ; for  that  the  king  had 
one  quality  which  would  always  preserve  him  from  be- 
ing long  in  ill  hands,  meaning  his  facility  to  hear  all 
persons,  and  to  admit  of  all  informations  from  a back 
door,  while  the  favourites  did  not  in  the  least  dream 
of  such  his  attention.  His  lordship  then  lamented  the 
prodigious  influence  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had 
over  the  king,  complaining  that  she  betrayed  him  not 
in  his  councils  only,  but  his  bed  also,  and  that  she  cer- 
tainly lay  with  the  grand  prior  of  France,  who  often 
came  over,  under  the  mask  of  love,  the  better  and 
more  effectually  to  transmit  intelligence  and  informa- 
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lion  to  his  master  the  French  king.  He  urged  it  that 
the  king  was  too  passive  with  regard  to  these  things, 
and  observed  it  as  his  greatest  fault,  that  no  argument 
could  prevail  on  him  to  resent  what  he  clearly  saw  he 
ought  to  resent,  and  that  he  descended  too  low  from 
the  sublime  elevation  of  his  dignity.  His  lordship  then 
took  notice,  that  I also,  in  my  station,  was  the  subject 
of  much  envy,  and  advised  me,  when  I returned  again 
into  the  country,  to  demean  myself  so  as  to  gain  as 
great  a measure  of  favour  and  benevolence  as  I de- 
cently could. 

Upoii  the  whole,  I perceived  that  the  lord  privy 
seal  had  the  better  and  more  approved  cause,  and  that 
the  Lord  Rochester  had  the  more  potent  and  over- 
ruling interest;  that  the  lord  privy  seal  deservedly 
weighed  with  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
Lord  Rochester  weighed,  though  undeservedly  enough, 
only  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, my  Lord  of  Ormond,  and  others  at  court,  who 
depended  upon  his  majesty’s  purse,  which  laboured 
the  distribution  of  Lord  Rochester.  In  short  the  fear 
was,  that  the  diligence  of  those  so  near  the  kins  might 
prevail  on  him  to  abandon  the  lord  privy  seal,  who 
depended  upon  himself  only,  upon  no  interest  but  his 
own,  and  upon  the  merit,  which  was  certainly  great, 
of  the  important  services  he  had  already  done,  and  was 
best  able  for  the  future  to  do  for  the  crown ; and  here 
w'e  put  a period  to  this  year. 

In  April,  1683,  I returned  to  York,  and  heard 
that  city  had  chosen  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  be  their 
high  steward,  which  I was  not  sorry  to  understand,  as 
their  affairs  then  stood,  my  lord  privy  seal  having 
declined  that  honour  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham,  who  was  to  be  put  out  before  another 
could  be  admitted.  The  duchess  took  this  very  kindly, 
and  upon  receiving  the  patent  for  that  office,  which  the 
city  presented  to  the  young  duke  in  a gold  box,  her 
grace  sent  my  lord  mayor  a letter  of  thanks,  wherein 
she  said  the  king  was  very  well  pleased  that  the  second 
city  in  England  had  had  that  regard  for  her  son,  and 
assured  him  and  the  corporation  of  her  utmost  ser- 
vices. But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  it  extremely 
ill  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  aod  wrote  them  such  a 
letter,  as  might  easily  convince  them  of  it.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  being  well  with  the  lord  privy  seal,  I 
was  at  some  loss  to  know  how  to  steer  between  the 
divided  interests,  but  I hope  I did  it  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  offence  to  neither. 

On  the  2bth  of  June  following,  we  were  alarmed 
with  a report  of  a dangerous  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  of  such  as  had  been  disappointed  of  preferments 
at  court,  and  of  protestant  dissenters.  The  same 
conspiracy  was  also  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  design  was  to  have  shot  both  his  majesty  and  his 
highness  as  they  came  from  Newmarket,  the  day  of 
their  return  being  fixed.  This  was  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  forty  men,  who,  the  blow  given,  w'ere  to  have 
scoured  to  London,  and  to  have  reported  it  to  have 
been  done  by  the  papists.  In  London  it  was  said 
there  were  a body  of  men  ready  to  rise,  and  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  city  and  Tower,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  whole  nation,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  ready  to  head  the  insurrection. 

This  was  miraculously  defeated  by  a fire  which 
burned  down  a great  part  of  the  town  of  Newmarket, 
and  caused  the  king’s  departure  from  thence  ten  days 
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sooner  than  was  at  first  intended.  The  design  thus 
frustrated,  it  was  afterward  renewed  to  kill  the  two 
royal  brothers  as  they  came  from  Hampton  Court,  but 
the  king  being  alone,  they  postponed  it,  their  view  being 
to  destroy  both  or  neither.  These  and  the  like  disap- 
pointments put  it  into  the  head  of  one  of  the  melan- 
choly conspirators,  that  God,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
was  against  them,  which  wrought  on  him  to  disclose 
the  whole  affair,  and  he  accordingly  did.  Upon  this, 
many  of  the  conspirators  and  abettors  withdrew  ; the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  fled,  Lord  Grey  made  his  escape 
after  he  had  been  taken,  but  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  toge- 
ther with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Eskrick,  Lord  Russel,  and  many  others ; and  orders 
were  sent  down,  to  us  in  the  north,  to  keep  a watch- 
ful eye,  and  a ready  hand  over  all  suspicious  persons, 
and  particularly  to  look  out  for  one  Mr.  Goodenough, 
and  one  Mr.  Nelthorp,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
made  their  way  towards  us.  By  some  Scotchmen  we 
intercepted  and  examined,  we  understood  this  con- 
spiracy to  have  been  general  with  the  fanatics  and  dis- 
contented in  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  between  them,  by  the  Scotch  ped- 
lars, and  other  emissaries  in  disguise,  which  caused 
great  scrutiny  and  search  to  be  made  and  observed 
with  regard  to  all  such  people  from  the  north  : but  to 
dwell  on  the  particulars  of  this  plot,  and  the  proofs 
made  out  against  those  who  suffered  for  it,  were  need- 
less, after  what  has  been  said  and  recorded  by  many 
both  privately  and  publicldy  concerning  it;  so  I shall 
only  say,  that  in  the  conclusion  it  proved  fatal  to  Lord 
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Russel,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  others  of  more  inferior  note. 

While  we  were  labouring  under  the  terrors  of  the 
late  conspiracy,  uncertain  to  what  degree  it  might  ex- 
tend, and  what  might  be  the  future  purpose  and  reso- 
lution*of  the  desperate  people  concerned,  the  rest  of 
Christendom  was  in  some  seeming  danger  of  being 
overspread  by  the  Turk,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  un- 
der the  apprehensions  of  such  a catastrophe,  the  com- 
mon enemy  having  for  some  time  laid  close  siege  to 
Vienna,  and  reduced  that  capital  to  great  extremities.' 
But  at  length  it  was  relieved,  on  the  12th  of  August,  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  the  King  of  Poland,  assisted 
principally  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  emperors  ge- 
neral, and  partly  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria : 
but  the  bare  mention  of  this  being  as  much  as  can  be 
required  of  my  hands,  I shall  return  to  the  posture 
and  current  of  our  own  affairs. 

In  October,  I had  a letter  from  my  Lord  ITallifax, 
to  acquaint  me  that  I had  the  king’s  leave  to  come  to 
town,  which  I had  desired,  as  thinking  it  to  be  neces- 
sary I should  be  near  the  king’s  person,  at  a time  when 
I thought  he  would  be  taking  of  new  measures  and 
making  of  new  regulations,  with  regard  to  affairs  in  ge- 
neral, and  officers  in  particular,  for  his  own  and  the 
nation’s  greater  security,  after  the  late  horrid  machina- 
tions: accordingly  I set  out  the  latter  end  of  this  month 
for  London,  where  I arrived  in  November. 

I went  to  visit  my  lord  privy  seal,  and  found  him 
still  rooted  in  the  king’s  good  esteem ; but  that  the 
duke  was  not  altogether  so  grateful  to  him  as  he  ought 
to  have  been.  I found  also,  that  the  differences  between 
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his  lordship  and  Lord  Rochester  not  only  subsisted  still, 
but  with  more  acrimony  and  warmth  than  before  ; and 
understood  that  the  lord  mayor  of  York  was  sent  for  up, 
by  an  order  of  council,  on  account  of  some  words  he 
had  spoken.  The  king  received  me  very  graciously, 
and  the  duke  seemed  kind  to  me,  nor  did  my  Lord  Ro- 
chester, whom  I visited,  scruple  to  favour  me  with  a 
decent  reception. 

But  I found  the  hopes  of  a parliament  to  be  still  at  a 
very  great  distance,  though  Flanders  was  in  danger  of 
falling  next  spring  under  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
though  the  nation  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  tedious 
delay,  that  part  of  the  nation,  I mean,  that  was  in  op- 
position to  the  French  interest.  And  just  now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  grand  prior  of  France  being  in  England, 
and  observed  to  be  very  fond  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  she  of  him,,  the  king  conceived  so  great  a 
jealousy  thereat,  he  sent  him  away  ; and  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  the  Duchess  would  not  be  long  behind  him, 
which  few  people  seemed  to  be  sorry  for. 

I had  heard,  from  a great  man,  that  something  would 
shortly  happen  very  much  to  the  mortification  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  party,  a mystery  which  seemed 
in  a few  days  afterwards  to  be  explained.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth  being  suspected  to  have  taken  refuge 
somewhere  abroad,  on  account  of  the  conspiracy,  sur- 
renders himself  to  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins,  at  Whitehall, 
where  the  thing  being  before  concerted,  the  king  and 
duke  went  to  him,  and,  after  an  hour’s  discourse,  suf- 
fered him  to  go  to  his  lodgings  at  the  cockpit,  attended 
by  his  own  servants,  and  under  no  other  restraint  than 
that  of  a serjeant  at  arms;  but  what  was  said  or 
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done  at  this  interview,  n:ay  be  conjectured  sooner 
than  known. 

This  was  matter  of  surprise  to  all  people,  and  wait- 
ing on  lord  privy  seal,  he  told  me,  he  doubted  not  but 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  affair,  his  grace  having  that 
day  kissed  the  king’s  hand,  the  duke’s,  and  the  queen’s, 
would  be  the  subject  of  great  speculation,  and  t hat  va- 
rious Guesses  would  be  made  as  to  the  intercession  that 
brought  it  to  pass.  I told  him  the  world  said  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth,  and  Lord  Sunderland  had  done 
it,  and  that  it  was  publicly  known  that  the  king  had 
the  day  before  in  council  said,  it  was  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  his  grace  had  made  sub- 
mission, and  disclaimed  all  competition  with  for  the 
crown.  His  lordship  nnsu'ered,  that  the  thing  was  far 
from  so,  for  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  those  in  his 
interest,  had  opposed  it  to  the  very  last ; and  there- 
upon owned  himself  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental 
therein;  and  gave  me  several  reasons,  both  public  and 
private,  though  not  proper  to  be  here  enumerated, 
why  he  laboured  to  that  end.  lly  this  it  plainly  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  the  interest  combined  against  him,  this 
noble  lord  had  great  power  with  his  majesty.  His 
lordship  moreover  gave  me  to  understand  that  his 
grace  had  made  confession  of  the  late  plot,  but  would 
not  give  any  public  evidence  against  the  conspirators. 
But  to  dismiss  this,  certain  it  is  that  whoever  wrought 
so  industriously,  with  the  king,  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  his  majesty  himself  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a large  share  therein.  He  had  a paternal  affec- 
tion for  him,  nor  could  refrain  from  the  most  open 
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and  public  expressions  of  it  wherever  he  saw  him  ; and 
the  duke,  on  his  part,  paid  all  the  respect  and  duty  ima- 
ginable in  attending  upon,  and  following  the  king. 
Mean  while  the  whole  court  began  to  discover,  that 
though  his  highness  of  York  seemed  outwardly  to 
agree  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  readmission,  it  was 
by  no  means  an  act  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  the  king 
having  declared  he  would  have  it  so  : and  that  he  was 
not  made  privy  to  it  above  two  days  before  it  was 
effected. 

The  king  had  now  conceived  a displeasure  against 
the  city  of  York,  and  coming  from  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth’s,  on  the  29th  of  November,  he  asked 
me,  leaning  upon  my  arm,  if  I knew  sufficient  matter 
for  bringing  a quo  warranto  against  their  charter.  I 
told  his  majesty,  I did  not,  but  would  endeavour  to  in- 
form myself,  but  feared  I could  not  so  well  do  it  at 
such  a distance  as  if  I was  upon  the  spot : to  which 
his  majesty  replied,  “ I only  recommend  it  to  you.’’ 
The  lord  mayor  it  seems  had  refused  to  let  a mounte- 
bank erect  his  stage  in  that  city,  though  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  king's  recommendation,  which  the  man 
complaining  of,  his  majesty  thought  himself  thereby 
slighted,  or  injured. 

The  lord  mayor  of  York  being  arrived,  came,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  to  desire  leave  to  make  use  of  my 
name  before  the  council,  so  far  as  to  say,  the  governor 
knew  how  ready  he  was  with  his  assistance  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  late  plot,  to  which  I gave  my  consent.  I 
well  knew  that  the  Duke  of  York,  who  thought  him 
accessary  to  his  once  ill  reception  in  that  city,  wished  in 
his  heart  the  man  might  be  punished  ; but  I imagined  I 
could  not  but  in  justice  stand  by  him  in  what  was  right, 
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and  that  I could  not  do  amiss  in  carrying  him  to  my 
lord  privy  seal,  who  gave  him  his  promise  to  assist 
him  at  the  board.  I knew  there  was  pique  and  malice 
in  the  complaint  against  him,  and  was  in  hopes  it 
might  be  a means  of  making  him  a thorough  convert, 
if  he  was  but  mercifully  handled  in  this  troublesome 
matter. 

Being,  the  next  day,  at  Lady  Portsmouth’s,  the 
king  told  me  there  was  fresh  complaint  against  the  lord 
mayor  of  York,  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  was  but  a 
bad  man.  I said  I was  obliged  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
with  this  truth,  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  me  his 
assistance  in  York,  upon  the  late  dreadful  occasion  ; 
but  that  I could  say  nothing  in  defence  of  what  he 
might  have  committed  since  I left  the  place : to  have 
done  with  this ; 

On  the  6th  of  this  month,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
having  obtained  his  pardon,  refused  to  sign  a public 
declaration  of  his  knowledge  of  the  late  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  for  which  he  was  ordered  to  keep  from 
Whitehall.  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  told  me,  the  manner 
of  doing  this,  as  required,  was  something  hard,  but  that 
his  grace  ought  entirely  to  have  submitted  himself  to 
the  king’s  pleasure.  His  lordship,  I found,  was  much 
concerned  that  the  duke  had  been  so  obstinate,  and  he 
had  reason  to  be  so,  being  now  deemed,  as  he  was,  the 
chief  instrument  that  brought  him  into  favour.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney  was  executed  upon 
Tower  Hill,  as  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  said  no- 
thing before  he  suffered.  He  only  left  a paper  with 
the  sheriff,  which  I heard  the  king  say  was  very  trea- 
sonable and  evasive,  though  not  wholly  negative  of  the 
fact  laid  to  his  charge ; but,  however,  it  was  not 
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thought  proper  to  be  printed.  And  now  I found  that 
the  Duke  of  York  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  lord 
privy  seal,  though  he  made  open  shew  of  the  contrary, 
for  that  he  was  not  consulted  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  ; and  it  was  his  lordship’s  own  ex- 
pression, “ that  the  duke  would  never  forgive  it  him.” 
But  the  king  having  been  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  it 
did  not  appear  that  his  lordship  had  lost  any  ground 
with  him.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  not  per^ 
form  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  how  could  his 
lordship  help  it  ? 

The  confederates,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the 
rest,  who  were  now  preparing  to  resist  the  French,  and 
to  preserve  Flanders,  were  very  angry  with  us,  for  that 
we  still  supinely  persisted  in  our  neutrality,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Spaniard,  who  said  it  was  a breach  of  our 
league  with  him ; but  all  remonstrances  of  this  sort 
were  to  none  effect ; our  king  pretended  his  own 
affairs  were  in  so  ill  a posture  at  home,  that  he  could 
not  so  much  as  think  of  involving  himself  in  a war ; 
which  confirmed  the  jealousy  of  our  adhering  to  the 
French  interest,  and  of  a private  commerce  kept  up 
with  them,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  others. 

The  talk  of  the  town  now  was,  that  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  wras  not  well  with  the  king,  and  that  at  court  he 
met  with  discouragements  of  such  a nature,  as  to  make 
him  retire  from  business.  I communicated  this  to  his 
lordship,  on  the  11th,  who  told  me,  he  had,  indeed, 
met  with  discouragements  from  some,  but  none  at  all 
from  the  king,  for  that  he  was  as  well  there  as  ever  ; 
and  that  there  would  be  a farther  production  of  affairs, 
in  a little  time,  than  was  expected,  and  so  pointed  at 
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the  thing  that  I easily  guessed  what  he  meant.  A few 
days  afterwards  I was  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
told  me  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  lord  privy  seal, 
purely  to  outdo  his  antagonist  Rochester,  should  have 
had  so  great  a hand  in  bringing  in  Monmouth,  and 
thereby  have  incurred  the  Duke  of  York's  displeasure, 
as  well  as  the  dislike  of  a great  number  of  the  loyalists, 
who  were  before  his  friends.  That,  not  many  hours 
before,  the  duke  had  told  him,  that  if  the  lord  privy 
seal  had  had  no  friendship  for  him  in  any  other  capacity, 
yet,  as  being  the  king’s  brother,  he  might  have  let  him 
into  the  secret,  and  not  have  brought  in  Monmouth 
quite  without  his  privity:  that  indeed  he  never  could 
forget  what  the  lord  privy  seal  had  formerly  done  to 
serve  him ; but  that  he  took  a way,  if  possible,  to 
make  him  forget  it ; and  that  to  his  knowledge, 
his  lordship  was  still  exerting  his  labours  to  re- 
unite the  king  and  Monmouth.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle then  observed,  that  his  highness  knew  his  rela- 
tion to  the  lord  privy  seal,  but  that  the  loyalty  and 
respect  he  bore  to  his  highness  was  more  considered 
by  him  than  all  that,  and  that  he  hoped  his  lordship 
designed  him  no  disservice  in  this  affair,  with  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose  ; in  short,  his  grace  seemed 
much  to  lament  what  his  lordship  had  done  in  favour 
of  Monmouth.  His  grace  added,  that  if  the  Privy 
Seal  would  but  trust  him,  he  would  tell  him  how  to  be 
too  hard  for  Rochester,  without  recurring  to  such  un- 
popular methods. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  I communicated  the  parti- 
culars of  this  conversation  to  his  lordship,  who  an- 
swered, that  he  thereby  perceived  the  duke  had  a mind 
to  be  upon  better  measures  with  him  ; but  that,  abso- 
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lately,  he  had  not  seen  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  since 
he  last  left  the  court ; that  as  to  what  he  had  done  for 
his  grace,  it  was  purely  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  com- 
mands ; and  that  as  the  king  would  not  allow  him,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  disclosed  the  matter  to 
his  highness ; and  concluded,  that  he  was  to  dine  with 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  the  Wednesday  following,  and 
should  the  better  know  what  to  say  to  his  grace,  if  he 
touched  upon  this  affair,  since  I had  taken  care  to  ap- 
prise him  of  his  thoughts. 

I learnt  from  a great  man,  that  we  were  in  no  way 
of  having  a parliament,  there  being  some  near  the 
king,  who  advised  him  to  another  way  of  ruling  the 
kingdom.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  la- 
mented, that  now  the  fanatics  had  nothing  else  to  say 
against  the  government,  they  must  have  sufficient  cause 
of  complaint  upon  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  several  other  points  now  in  agitation.  Some  days 
afterwards,  my  lord  privy  seal  told  me,  he  had  been 
very  earnest  with  the  king  to  call  a parliament,  and 
had  represented  to  him,  that  though  he  had  slipped 
the  opportunity  of  calling  one  immediately  after  the 
late  plot,  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  failed  of  one 
according  to  his  mind,  and  might  fear  he  should  meet 
with  no  good  one  now,  he  w'ould  do  well  to  consider, 
that  the  longer  he  deferred  the  thing,  the  worse  it 
would  be,  and  indeed  so  very  bad,  that  it  might  be 
used  as  an  argument  never  to  call  one  more.  That  no- 
thing ought  to  have  that  weight  with  him,  as  his  word 
given  to  the  people;  that  the  law  required  a parlia- 
ment to  be  called  every  three  years  ; and  that,  upon 
the  last  dissolution,  his  majesty  had  promised  a reli- 
gious observance  of  the  laws,  by  a proclamation  setting 
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forth  his  reasons  for  dismissing  that  parliament : that 
the  general  construction  put  upon  this  was,  that  he  in- 
tended to  call  another  within  the  three  years,  and  that 
he  feared  an  ill  use  might  be  made  of  his  not  doing 
what  it  was  so  generally  supposed  he  certainly  would  : 
that  though  the  antimonarchists  were  now  at  a very  low 
ebb,  and  under  great  discouragements,  such  his  majes- 
ty’s procedure  might  raise  a spirit  of  discontent  where 
it  was  least  expected,  meaning  among  those,  who 
though  they  were  friends  to  the  crown,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  desirous  he  should  govern  according  to 
law,  and  not  only  desired,  but  expected  it,  since  he 
had  given  his  royal  word,  that  he  would  do  so  : that  if, 
however,  his  majesty  thought  not  well  of  this,  he  would 
be  nevertheless  so  far  from  relinquishing  his  service, 
that  he  would  make  it  his  study  to  find  out  excuses  to 
make  him  easy  with  the  people.  So  then  there  was 
no  possibility  of  seeing  a parliament  assembled,  but  by 
some  compulsion  from  a foreign  cause,  and  nobody 
could  tell,  but  that  if  the  war  went  on,  the  confederates 
might  be  provoked  to  declare  against  us. 

In  short,  affairs  were  now  chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Duke  6f  York,  who  carried  every  thing 
with  a very  lofty  hand ; but,  what  is  very  strange,  the 
Earl  of  Danby  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  out  of  the 
Tower,  though  against  his  highness’s  consent.  My  Lord 
Privy  Seal  assured  me  his  enlargement  was  at  hand ; 
that  he  himself  had  been  his  lprdship's  chief  friend, 
and  that  the  king  had  made  both  the  duke  and  Lord 
Rochester  seemingly  set  their  hands  to  it.  The  duke, 
indeed,  appeared  to  be  hearty  in  it,  and  that  the  king 
was  so,  there  could  be  no  doubt ; but  Rochester  and 
Sunderland  did  underhand  oppose  it  with  might  and 
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main,  and  so  contrived  that  the  judges  delayed  to  bail 
out  his  lordship  till  the  very  last  day  of  the  term ; 
those  two  lords  dreading,  that  Danby  might  join  with 
Hallifax  to  weaken  their  interest. 

And  now  (February  10)  it  was  resolved  to  bring  a 
quo  warranto , if  with  any  colour  of  justice  it  could  be 
done,  against  the  charter  of  York;  and  two  days  af- 
terwards, Lord  Danby  was  bailed  out  of  his  long  con- 
finement of  five  years,  as  were  all  the  popish  lords 
that  had  been  under  durance  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  first  plot.  Lord  Danby  came  the  same  day  to  kiss 
his  majesty’s  hand  in  the  bedchamber,  where  I hap- 
pened to  be  present.  The  king  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  when  the  earl  complained  of  his  long  im- 
prisonment, his  majesty  told  him,  he  knew  it  was 
against  his  consent,  which  his  lordship  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged ; but  they  had  no  manner  of  private  dis- 
course together.  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  came  into  the 
presence  presently  after,  and  the  two  lords  saluted 
each  other ; but  it  was  very  slightly  done  on  both 
sides — the  next  day,  however,  I went  from  the  lord 
privy  seal,  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  when  his  lordship 
desired  me  to  present  his  service  to  him,  and  to  tell 
him,  that  he  should  have  taken  a more  particular  sort 
of  notice  of  him,  but  that  he  thought  it  would  not 
prove  so  much  for  his  service : and  the  earl  said,  it 
was  for  the  very  self  same  reason  he  had  behaved  so 
indifferently  towards  his  lordship ; for  there  was  at 
that  time  great  jealousy  of  a friendship  between  them. 
Lord  Danby  told  me,  he  would  retire  to  his  house  out 
of  town,  nor  concern  himself  with  business,  though  he 
doubted  not  but  he  might  if  he  would,  but  not  upon 
the  national  foundation  he  desired,  and  therefore 
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would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  declaring  his  aversion 
to  a French  or  a popish  interest.  He  told  me  also, 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  the  duke  and 
him,  at  the  visit  he  made  to  his  highness,  after  he  had 
been  with  the  king,  and  I thereby  understood  his  lord- 
ship  was  upon  no  very  affectionate  terms  with  that 
prince.  He  said  his  highness  told  him,  he  had  heard 
he  had  spoken  slightingly  of  him,  and  that  he  answered, 
it  is  true  he  had  often  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ 
with  him  in  opinion,  and  could  not  help  saying,  that 
he  had  never  yet  found  any  cause  to  repent  him  of  it ; 
but  that  for  expressing  himself  any  how  against  his  per- 
son, if  he  heard  so,  they  were  whispers  and  lies  ; and 
desired  to  know  who  were  his  informers  ; but  the  duke 
evaded  that.  In  short,  I found  by  my  lord  privy 
Seal,  that  he  and  the  earl  of  Danby  had  a good  under- 
standing together. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  king  went  to  Newmarket, 
and  I followed  him  a few  days  afterwards ; when  the 
weather  being  very  unseasonable  and  dirty,  and  walking 
about  the  town  with  his  majesty,  he  observed,  that  my 
shoes  were  but  thin,  and  advised  me  to  get  a stronger 
pair  to  prevent  my  catching  cold,  which,  though  a tri- 
vial remark  in  itself,  may  serve  for  an  example  of  that 
prince's  great  goodness  and  care  for  those  persons  that 
were  near  him,  though  ever  so  inconsiderable.  The 
manner  of  the  king’s  dividing  his  time  at  this  place  was 
thus  : he  walked  in  the  morning  till  ten  of  the  clock  ; 
then  he  went  to  the  cockpit  till  dinner-time ; about 
three  he  went  to  the  horse-races;  at  six  he  returned 
to  the  cockpit,  for  an  hour  only ; then  he  went  to  the 
play,  though  the  actors  were  but  of  a terrible  sort ; 
from  thence  to  supper;  then  to  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
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mouth's  till  bed-time  ; and  so  to  his  own  apartment  to 
take  his  rest. 

March  2 5,  1684.  But  to  have  done  with  these  do- 
mestic diversions,  it  may  be  proper  just  to  take  notice, 
that  the  war  abroad  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  a very 
violent  continuance*  though  the  French  king  had 
ottered  rather  a truce  or  a peace  for  a certain  term  of 
years:  but  then  it  was  upon  very  hard  conditions,  he 
refusing  to  give  up  any  thing  he  had  taken,  either  from 
Spain  or  the  empire,  so  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  the  confederates  would  agree  thereto.  Our  king, 
however,  seconded  the  French  king’s  offers,  recom- 
mended them  to  the  allies  as  reasonable,  and  proffered 
to  be  guarantee  between  them  in  case  they  came  to  a 
point. 

Mean  while,  Lord  Rochester  continued  powerful 
enough  to  advance  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Godolphin, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  was  made 
secretary  of  state  on  the  2d  of  April,  instead  of  Sir 
Lyonel  Jenkins,  who  had  leave,  by  reason  of  his  great 
age,  to  retire;  a promotion  that  was  not  made  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  Lady  Portsmouth.  The 
lord  privy  seal,  the  same  day,  told  me,  that  though 
all  these  combined  interests  were  still  as  averse  to  him 
as  ever,  the  king  was  nevertheless  as  kind  to  him  as  he 
had  usually  been  ; but  it  was  very  obvious,  that  his 
lordship  was  less  in  business  than  before  ; his  lordship, 
however,  had  certainly  a very  large  portion  of  the 
king’s  esteem,  and  what  he  said  had  generally  great 
weight  with  his  majesty.  And  on  the  11th  of  May, 
the  Duke  of  York  is  declared  lord  high  admiral 
of  England;  that  is,  he  was  invested  with  the  power 
of  that  office,  without  cither  the  title  or  the  patent, 
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because  his  highness  could  not  dispense  with  the  oaths 
or  the  sacrament,  a circumstance  which  gave  great 
offence  to  numbers  of  people.  Nor  must  we  forget 
another  thing,  though  of  a private  nature,  which  hap- 
pened this  day  ; for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  con- 
trary to  custom,  waiting  on  the  queen,  at  dinner,  as 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  her  majesty  was  thereby 
thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  while  the  other  laughed  at  it,  and  turned  it  into 
a jest. 

News  came  on  the  2.5 ih  of  this  month,  that  the 
French  had  possessed  themselves  of  Luxemburgh, 
which  our  court  seemed  to  be  not  at  all  displeased 
wdth;  but  there  were  those,  and  some  of  them  the 
king’s  best  friends,  who  were  extremely  sorry  to  hear 
it,  that  place  being  reckoned  to  be  the  key  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Flanders,  and  probably  too  op- 
portune to  advance  the  grandeur  of  the  common 
enemy.  A few  days  afterwards,  I went  to  Windsor, 
to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  birth-day  ; the  crowd, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  great,  but  as  for  gaiety  and 
gallantry,  there  u'as  but  little  of  either,  especially  as 
to  apparel.  And  now  the  Duke  of  York  is  declared 
of  the  great  council,  commonly  called  the  privy  coun- 
cil, whence  he  had  been  excluded  ever  since  the  sta- 
tute which  required  the  taking  of  oaths,  which  his 
highness  refusing  upon  this  readmission,  it  became  the 
subject  of  much  talk,  and  was  deemed  to  be  a breach 
of  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  most  explicit  acts  ot 
parliament. 

Intending  for  the  north,  1 went  to  take  leave  of  the 
king  on  the  J5th  of  June,  who  told  me,  that  those 
who  had  served  him  so  carefully  and  so  well  as  I had 
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clone,  should  always  be  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  I 
should  find  it  so  by  experience.  I waited  also  on  the 
duke,  and  desired  his  commands  for  York  : he  told 
me,  he  doubted  not  but  1 should  do  what  became  me 
for  his  majesty’s  service,  and  that  for  his  own  part,  he 
depended  upon  me.  I assured  his  highness,  I should 
never  fail  in  any  part  of  my  trust;  but  begged  of  him 
to  hearken  to  no  stories  that  might  be  told  him  to  my 
prejudice.  I told  him  that  every  county  had  its  com- 
petitors, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hope  to 
live  without  enemies,  and  especially  as  I had  the 
honour  of  serving  the  king  preferably  to  many  of  equal 
,and  some^ef  superior  rank,  who  could  not  but  look  up- 
on me,  for  that  reason,  with  an  eye  of  envy.  A few 
days  afterwards,  I visited  the  Lord  Danby,  who  in- 
formed me,  that  Lord  Rochester  was  closing  in  with 
the  moderate  men,  not  I suppose  out  of  any  affection 
for  them,  but  to  make  himself  the  stronger  rival  against 
lord  privy  seal,  who  was  suspected  to  stand  upon  a 
firmer  bottom  than  he,  and  consequently  to  be  better 
able  to  stand  the  shock  of  a parliament,  in  case  the 
king  should  be  prevailed  on  to  call  one:  but,  alas! 
parliaments  seemed  to  be  no  longer  thought  of,  and  to 
be  quite  out  of  doors ; for,  it  was  Lord  Danby’s  opi- 
nion, there  w;as  a very  strict  conjunction  between  us 
and  France,  though  they  had  so  lately  taken  Luxem- 
burgh,  and  were  likely  to  succeed  according  to  their 
ow  n wishes. 

I returned  to  the  north,  and  the  August  following, 
we  had  the  grateful  news  that  Buda  had  been  taken  for 
the  emperor,  by  the  Duke  of  Lorrain ; as  also,  that 
a truce  w?as  made  between  the  emperor  and  the  King 
of  France,  which  looked  as  if  a general  peace  was  at 
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hand,  that  the  Christian  powers  might  the  better  exert 
themselves  against  the  presumptuous  arms  of  the  infi- 
del. And  what  still  added  to  the  good  aspect  of  the 
thing,  we  had  advice,  there  had  been  great  alterations 
made  with  regard  to  the  grandees  at  court,  and  that 
particularly  Lord  Rochester  had  been  removed  from 
the  head  of  the  treasury  board,  to  that  of  the  council ; 
in  w'hich,  though  he  was  advanced  in  honour,  he  was 
put  backward  in  profit  and  power:  it  was  therefore 
most  evidently  what  he  never  sought  for,  and  as  pi  apt, 
that  Lord  Hallifax  had  brought  it  to  pass  : thus  it  was 
that  Lord  Danby,  now  in  the  country,  conjectured ; 
and  it  was  soon  confirmed  to  me,  by  a letter  from  my 
Lord  Marquis  himself,  wherein  he  made  use  of  these 
words;  “ You  may  believe  I am  not  at  all  displeased 
to  see  such  an  adversary  removed  from  the  only  place 
that  could  give  him  power  and  advantage ; and  he 
bears  it  with  so  little  philosophy,  that,  if  I had  ill  na- 
ture enough,  he  gives  me  sufficient  occasion  to  triumph. 
You  see  I cannot  hinder  myself  from  imparting  my 
satisfaction  to  so  good  a friend.”  Rut  the  wonder 
was,  how  the  finger  of  my  lord  privy  seal  was  able 
to  effect  this  against  the  shoulder  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  still  continued  a friend  to  Rochester  as 
much  as  ever. 

I went  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  his  castle  of 
Nottingham,  on  the  4th  of  September,  where  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  been  not  long  before,  and  giving  a 
long  account  of  affairs  above,  which  seemed  to  inti- 
mate as  if,  notwithstanding  what  had  lately  happened, 
the  French  interest  was  still  uppermost  at  court.  His 
grace  told  me  also,  that  Buckingham  was  very  angry 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax,  for  refusing  to  admit  of 
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a private  communication  with  the  French  ambassador, 
when  he  offered  to  bring  him  to  his  lordship  ; and  that 
bis  grace  should  say,  his  power  would  never  be  consider- 
able while  he  continued  averse  to  that  interest.  13ut 
iu  contradiction  to  this,  I,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
same  month,  received  a very  kind  letter  from  my  Lord 
Marquis,  and  others  from  very  great  persons,  which 
gave  me  to  understand,  there  would  probably  be  some 
farther  change  at  court,  that  his  lordship  stood  very 
firm  with  the  king,  and  that  it  wras  believed  the  power 
of  the  French  interest  was  somewhat  abated. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1(585,  a quo  warranto , 
which  had  so  long  threatened  them,  was  served  upon 
the  city  of  York,  and  the  resolution  thereupon,  was  to 
send  up  the  charter,  and  to  offer  at  no  defence  against 
the  king : I endeavoured,  as  much  as  I conveniently 
could,  to  appear  quite  indifferent  on  either  side;  but 
almost  upon  the  back  of  this,  I had  the  sad  news, 
from  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  that  his  majesty  had  been 
taken,  upon  the  2d  of  February,  with  a fit  of  an  apo- 
plexy, though  they  called  it  an  epilepsy  ; and  that  he 
had  continued  as  it  were  dead  almost  three  hours,  till 
he  was  brought  to  himself  again,  by  bleeding,  cupping, 
vomiting,  and  several  other  means  that  had  been  used. 
His  lordship  farthermore,  in  his  letter,  ordered  me,  so 
to  dispose  of  things  as  might  best  prevent  disturbances 
and  troubles,  in  case  his  majesty  should  unfortunately 
suffer  a relapse;  and  all  the  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  accordingly ; though  upon  the  news  that 
the  king  was  recovered,  and  in  some  way  of  continu- 
ance, there  was  nothing  but  bonfires  and  rejoicings  in 
our  parts ; a short  lived  mirth ; for  three  days  after- 
wards, we  had  news  that  his  majesty  was  fallen  intq  a 
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relapse,  and  that  his  physicians  were  in  great  fear  he 
could  not  recover.  At  this  we  doubled  our  diligence 
to  secure  peace  and  quietness,  and  to  prevent  any  ob- 
stacle that  might  start  up  in  prejudice  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Two  days  afterwards,  Feb.  7,  came  news,  that 
my  great  and  good  master  was  departed  this  life.  The 
mail  came  not  in  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  I was 
sitting  up  to  receive  it,  resolved  to  suffer  no  letter  to 
go  out  till  I had  been  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
High  Sheriff,  to  whom  I immediately  delivered  their 
own  letters,  by  which  they  had  orders,  together  with 
myself,  from  the  privy  council  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  proceed  immediately  and  proclaim  James  the 
Second.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  every  thing  ready  for 
this  ceremony,  which  we  had  before  day,  X gave  leave 
for  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  letters  ; and  by  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  high  sheriff,  met  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  town,  moved 
towards  the  Castle-yard  to  proclaim  the  king  there, 
while  X caused  ail  the  garrison,  the  necessary  guards  ex- 
cepted, to  be  drawn  together  in  the  Thursday  market. 

By  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  king  was  pro  - 
claimed  by  my  lord  mayor,  the  high  sheriff,  and  myself; 
the  first  did  it  in  the  usual  places  in  the  city;  the 
second  did  it  in  the  Castle-yard  for  the  county,  and 
I did  it  in  the  Thursday  market,  to  the  garrison 
there  drawn  out  together ; I then  ordered  a double 
discharge  of  the  artillery,  and  several  vollies,  accord - 
ng  to  the  orders  I had  for  that  end  received  from  my 
Lord  Sunderland.  All  this  was  transacted  with  all 
imaginable  token  of  peace  and  joy  ; not  only  in  York, 
but  afterwards  throughout  the  whole  county,  and  in- 
dee  d,  the  whole  kingdom. 
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A strange  effect  of  power  it  was  from  heaven  itself, 
that  so  strong  a party  as  had  reared  its  head  in  parli- 
ament, and  so  pertinaciously  called  out  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  York,  should  now  upon  his  acces- 
sion acquiesce  to  him,  with  such  deference  and  quiet 
submission.  But  it  may  be  presumed,  they  were  aware 
of  the  difference  there  was  between  the  spirit  of  the 
late  and  the  present  king  : the  former  they  thought 
might,  for  peace  sake,  be  sooner  brought  to  abandon 
his  brother,  than  the  latter  tamely  to  renounce  his 
right  and  title  to  three  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  a war. 
But  what  served  in  very  great  measure  to  quiet  the 
minds  and  allay  the  passions  of  men,  was  King  James’s 
declaration  to  the  privy  council  immediately  after  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  brother’s  body,  whereby  he  pro- 
mised to  defend  the  government  of  England,  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  carefully  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  late  majesty,  with  regard  to  his  kindness  and 
lenity  towards  his  people  ; and  that  as  on  the  one 
hand,  he  would  defend  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  so  on  the  other  he  would  invade  no  man’s 
property. 

I stayed  at  York  a few  days  to  keep  the  peace, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  had  notice  from  the  proper 
hands,  that  I was  continued  in  my  command,  and  that 
I had  leave  to  set  out  for  London,  as  I,  indeed  had 
desired.  But  on  the  16th  there  began  to  be  great 
changes  at  court ; Lord  Rochester  was  made  lord  high 
treasurer  of  England  ; lord  privy  seal  was  made  lord 
president  of  the  council ; which  though  it  was  a step 
higher  as  to  place,  it  was  much  doubted  that  it  was 
not  at  his  lordship’s  desire;  the  trust  and  profit  of  the 
privy  seal  being  judged  to  be  an  overbalance  for  the 
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honour  of  the  other.  And  now  we  had  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  a parliament,  which  it  was  said  his  majesty 
intended  should  meet  in  May  next. 

It  was  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  king  was  a 
papist;  for  on  the  13th  of  April  he  went  publicly  to 
mass,  though  he  ordered  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  to 
he  kept  in  statu  quo  ; whither  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
repaired  daily,  while  the  king  did  the  same  to  the 
queen’s  private  chapel.  In  the  interim,  I was  chosen 
a member  to  sit  in  the  ensuing  parliament  for  the  city 
of  York  ; and  with  this  new  charge,  I this  day  sat  for- 
ward for  London  ; where  being  arrived,  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Halifax  told  me,  he  and  Lord  Rochester, 
the  treasurer,  were  now  very  well  together ; that  he 
had  used  his  constant  endeavours  to  serve  the  king, 
and  that  he  would  continue  to  do  the  same  ; but  that 
he  hoped  his  majesty  would  not  think  of  imposing  his 
religion  on  him  ; which  he  seemed  sorrowfully  to  ap- 
prehend, the  most  considerable  po§ts  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  being  now  put  into  the  hands  of  papists. 
His  lordship  then  recalled  to  me  several  instances  of  the 
late  king’s  kindness  to  him,  and  certainly  no  man  wa$ 
deeper  in  his  favour,  when  his  majesty  was  unfortunately 
snatched  away,  than  my  lord  marquis.  A few  days  af- 
terwards, I waited  on  his  majesty,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  an  address  from 
the  young  men  of  the  city  of  York,  who  had  petitioned 
me  for  leave  to  exercise  themselves  at  arms  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  which  the  king  received  very  kindly. 

The  next  day  my  Lord  Hallifax  told  me  he  had  had 
two  private  audiences  of  the  king,  and  that  he  had  in 
such  plain  terms  told  him  his  mind,  upon  the  grand 
point  of  government,  that  he  much  wondered  the 
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king,  considering  his  natural  temper,  took  it  with  that 
calmness  and  composure  he  did.  His  lordship  then 
observed,  it  possibly  might  be  insisted  on,  that  some 
acts  should,  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  be  repealed, 
w hich  would  require  a weighty  and  mature  delibera- 
tion ; and  touched  on  some  things  not  altogether  so 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  this  place. 

The  king  w^as  crowned  and  the  queen  in  Westmin-^ 
ster  Abbey,  on  the  23d  of  April,  with  all  imaginable 
pomp  and  magnificence,  except  that  there  w-as  no  cal- 
valcade  through  the  city,  as  the  custom  had  formerly 
been. 

Their  majesties  went  privately  to  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  where  they,  the  nobility,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  put  on  their  robes,  formalities,  and 
ensigns,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Palace  Yard, 
railed  in  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  in  procession 
to  Westminster  x'Vbbey,  whence  the  ceremony  being 
completed,  they  all  returned  to  the  hall,  to  a most 
sumptuous  dinner.  And  now  the  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons  began  to  consider  what  the  court 
might  demand  of  them,  as  well  as  what  might  be 
granted  at  the  approaching  session,  the  parliament 
consisting  of  a great  number  of  loyal  gentlemen,  who 
were  nevertheless,  good  patriots,  and  true  protestants. 
The  report  went,  that  there  would  be  more  required  in 
behalf  of  popery,  than  the  laws  now  in  force  would 
allow  of;  and  that  the  king  expected  the  settlement 
of  a constant  revenue  upon  him,  suitable  to  that  of  the 
late  king,  besides  a sum  of  ready  money  to  subvene  his 
present  occasions.  That  in  favour  of  popery  it  would 
be  proposed  to  repeal  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  I 
found  was  much  opposed  by  some  great  ones,  in  1 heir 
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private  discourse,  as  well  as  by  some  of  us  ; and  to  en- 
act a general  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
some  seemed  willing  enough  to  subscribe  to ; though 
at  the  same  time,  the  resolution  was  to  admit  of  no 
alteration  to  capacitate  papists  to  enjoy  any  place  or 
employment  in  or  under  the  government.  As  for  the 
affair  of  money,  men  in  general  seemed  willing  to 
settle  an  handsome  revenue  upon  the  king,  and  to  give 
him  money,  but  whether  their  grant  should  be  perma- 
nent or  only  temporary,  and  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  parliament,  that  the  nation  might  be  the 
oftener  consulted,  was  the  question  : in  all  this,  I 
resolved  punctually  to  do  my  duty  to  the  crown,  but 
not  to  be  unmindful  of  a due  regard  for  my  country 
and  my  religion. 

On  the  4th  of  May  I had  some  discourse  with  Mr. 
Hilliard,  Sir  Roger  Martin,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
great  consideration  with  the  popish  party : they  told 
me,  the  king  would  expect  a repeal  of  the  sanguinary 
laws ; that  the  papists  should  be  allowed  the  private 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  they,  at  least  such 
as  had  served  the  royal  family  in  the  wars  or  other- 
wise, should  be  capable  of  employment  under  him  : 
that  the  king  would,  in  parliament,  give  full  satisfac- 
tion to  the  nation,  with  regard  to  their  religion  and 
properties  ; but  that  if  reason  would  not  serve  his  pur- 
pose, he  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  That  the  king 
would  never  divide  the  regal  power  by  admitting  of 
that  of  the  pope ; that  his  majesty  was  too  fond  of 
power  to  be  guilty  of  that  oversight;  and  that  his 
adhering  to  the  defence  of  the  church  of  England, 
would  on  the  other  hand,  deter  the  pope  from  pressing 
him  to  admit  of  his  supremacy;  in  short,  that  it  was 
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but  reasonable  the  king  should  insist  on  the  repeal  of 
the  several  penal  laws  against  the  papists  for  that  if  he 
should  die,  he  would  leave  them  in  as  ill  a plight  as  he 
found  them  : but  what  wisdom  or  sense  there  was  in 
those  who,  at  this  time,  could  offer  at  such  arguments, 
need  not  be  said. 

I waited  on  the  king  in  his  barge  from  Whitehall  to 
Somerset-house,  where  he  went  to  visit  the  queen 
dowager:  it  was  upon  this  day,  that  the  noted  Doctor 
Oates  was  convicted  of  perjury,  it  being  proved,  that 
he  was  at  St.  Omer’s  the  24th  of  April,  1678,  when  he 
swore  he  was  at  the  White-horse  Tavern  in  the  Strand, 
where  Pickering,  Groves,  Ireland,  and  other  jesuits 
signed  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  second  : this  was 
a grateful  hearing  to  the  king,  who  thereupon  observed, 
that,  indeed,  there  had  been  a meeting  of  the  jesuits 
that  day,  and  that  all  the  scholars  of  St.  Omer’s 
knew  of  it,  but  that  it  was  well  Doctor  Oates  knew  no 
better  where  it  was  to  be  ; for,  says  his  majesty,  they 
met  in  St.  James’s,  where  I then  lived,  which,  if  Oates 
had  but  known,  he  would  have  cut  out  a fine  spot  of 
work  for  me.  The  king  then  subjoined,  that  Oates 
being  thus  convicted,  the  popish  plot  was  now  dead ; 
to  which  I answering,  that  it  had  long  since  been  dead, 
and  that  now  it  would  be  buried;  his  majesty  so  well 
approved  of  the  turn,  that  going  with  him  afterwards 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  I heard  him  repeat 
it  to  her. 

Three  or  four  days  afterwards,  we  had  advice,  that 
a store  of  arms  had  been  bought  up  in  Holland,  and 
conveyed  into  Scotland  ; and  that  Lord  Argyle,  Lord 
Grey,  and  some  said  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  were 
actually  gone  wilh  them  or  after  them. 
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Meanwhile,  the  parliament  assembled  in  the  usual 
apartments  at  Westminster,  on  the  J 9th  of  May,  but 
did  nothing  this  day  but  take  the  oaths,  and  chuse 
their  speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  was  confirmed 
by  the  king  : the  two  next  days  were  also  taken  up 
in  swearing  the  members,  and  taking  the  test.  On 
the  twenty-second,  the  king  made  a speech  to  both 
houses,  and  therein  assured  them,  he  would  support 
and  defend  the  church  of  England,  whose  members 
had  ever  been  most  loyal  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  the 
cause  of  his  father,  and  the  support  of  his  brother  ; as 
also  to  adhere  to  the  government  both  in  church  and 
state,  as  by  law'  established  ; and  that  as  he  never  would 
depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  so  neither  would  he  attempt  to  invade  any 
man’s  property.  He  desired  of  us  suitable  returns  in 
settling  the  revenue  on  him  for  life,  as  in  the  late  king  ; 
and  concluded  w ith  an  account  he  had  received  from 
Scotland,  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  w-as  landed  with  men 
and  arms,  on  the  Western  Islands  of  that  kingdom; 
and  that  the  said  lord  had  published  two  declarations, 
in  both  of  which  he  charged  him  with  tyranny  and 
usurpation. 

The  commons  returned  to  their  house,  immediately 
voted,  that  the  king’s  speech  should  be  taken  into 
speedy  consideration,  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
solemn  security  the  king  had  given  them  as  to  their 
religion  and  property,  that  they  voted  him  the  very 
same  revenue  for  his  life,  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
late  king  for  his.  They  then  voted,  that  the  king 
should,  by  the  whole  house  in  a body,  be  thanked  for 
bis  speech,  in  which  the  lords  concurred,  and  it  was 
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accordingly  done  the  next  day  ; when  they  farthermore 
voted  an  address  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him,  they 
would  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
against  Argyle,  his  abettors,  and  all  other  traitors 
whatsoever ; which  being  presented  accordingly  to  the 
king,  he  was  pleased  to  answer,  that  he  expected  no 
less  from  a parliament  so  happily  made  up  of  monar- 
chical and  Church  of  England  men,  and  that  he  should 
fear  no  enemy  he  either  had  or  might  have,  while  he 
had  them  on  his  side.  And  now  all  things  seemed  to 
smile  with  a very  auspicious  countenance,  the  king 
forbearing  the  least  advances  towards  a change  of  re- 
ligion, and  seeming  to  be  bent  quite  the  contrary  way. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a motion  was  made  in  the 
house,  on  the  25th,  that  something  now  should  be 
done  to  please  the  people,  after  so  much  had  been 
done  to  gratify  the  king;  pointing  at  a proper  security 
for  the  protestant  religion ; upon  which  a debate  aris- 
ing, it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  religion.  This 
committee,  the  next  day,  passed  a vote,  that  the  house 
should  be  moved  by  them,  to  resolve  to  stand  by  the 
king,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  defence  of 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished : as  also  to  present  an  address  to  the  king,  to 
issue  out  his  royal  proclamation,  for  putting  the  laws 
in  execution  against  all  dissenters  of  what  denomina- 
tion soever, ; and  these  votes,  though  in  a very  full 
committee,  passed  nemine  contradicente. 

But  the  next  day,  when  the  same  came  to  reported 
to  the  house,  a debate  took  birth,  whether  the  house 
should  concur  with  the  committee  or  not  ? Against 
the  question  it  was  argued,  that  it  was  reminding  the 
king  of  a neglect  of  his  duty  ; that  the  justices  of 
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peace  were  in  fault  that  the  laws  were  not  more  duly 
executed  ; that  votes  of  this  sort  would  alarm  the 
kingdom,  and  might  create  a jealousy  of  the  king,  who 
had  so  solemnly  declared  his  intentions  to  defend  our 
religion;  that  the  king  had  told  us,  the  way  to  keep 
a good  understanding  between  him  and  his  parliament, 
would  be  to  use  him  well,  and  that  he  could  not  but 
take  this  amiss ; and  finally,  that  it  might  be  an  en- 
couragement to  the  rebels  already  in  arms  in  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  so  on.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  it  would  have  but  an  indifferent  look  with  the 
nation,  if  we,  being  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
should  let  such  commendable  votes  in  favour  of  our 
religion  drop  unheeded  : at  length  the  previous  ques- 
tion being  put,  whether  to  agree  or  not  to  agree  with 
the  committee,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The 
whole  matter  then  was  summed  up  in  this  vote,  that 
an  address  should  be  made  to  the  king,  purporting 
that  the  house  did  entirely  rely  on  his  royal  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  defend  and  secure  the  reformed 
religion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, by  far  dearer  and  nearer  to  them  than  their 
lives. 

On  the  50th  of  this  month,  we  had  information,  that 
Argyle  had  penetrated  into  his  own  territories  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  a body  of  3000  men,  and  that 
he  was  fortifying  himself  there.  The  next  day  the  king 
came  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  passed  the  bill  for  the 
continuance  of  the  revenue  of  excise  and  customs  for 
his  own  life.  Having  done  this  he  spoke  to  both 
houses,  and  thanked  them  for  the  cheerfulness  and  ala- 
crity wherewith  they  had  passed  the  same ; he  said, 
their  dispatch  was  as  pleasing  to  him  as  the  bill  itself; 
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hut  at  the  same  time  desired  some  extraordinary  sup- 
ply for  the  navy  and  ordnance  stores,  for  paying  off 
the  late  king’s  debts  to  his  servants  and  family,  and 
for  defraying  the  charge  he  was  like  to  be  at  in  quell- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Scotland  ; he  then  recommended 
the  navy  to  us,  as  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  nation ; 
assuring  us  he  had  a true  English  heart,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  nation ; and  that  he  pleased  himself 
with  the  thoughts,  by  God’s  blessing,  and  their  assist- 
ance, to  raise  the  reputation  of  it  in  the  world,  higher 
than  it  had  ever  yet  been  in  the  days  of  any  of  his 
ancestors. 

This  speech  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was, 
by  a committee  of  the  whole  house,  voted  that  a sup- 
ply should  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  use  therein 
specified.  While  things  were  going  on  in  this  easy 
and  harmonious  manner,  we  had  news  from  Lyme  in 
Dorsetshire,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  landed 
in  that  neighbourhood,  with  arms  for  20,000  men,  toge- 
ther with  officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about 
200 ; that  many  of  the  people  flocked  in  to  him,  from 
that  factious  country,  and  that  he  had  declared  him- 
self the  protector  of  the  protestant  religion,  against 
popery.  With  all  speed  then  the  king  sent  down  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  that  part, 
to  raise  the  militia  ; and  after  him,  some  companies  of 
the  standing  foot,  and  six  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons. Lyme  is  naturally  a safe  and  advantageous 
post,  and  was  in  Monmouth’s  power ; so  that  in  two 
or  three  days  more,  we  heard  he  was  300  strong  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had 
raised  the  militia,  and  was  marching  towards  him  with 
some  8000  men. 
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The  king  no  sooner  heard  that  Monmouth  was 
landed,  as  we  have  said,  than  he  communicated  the 
same  to  the  commons ; upon  which  they  immediately 
voted  him  their  thanks,  and  resolved  in  a body  of  the 
whole  house,  to  wait  on  his  majesty  with  their  own 
address,  wherein  they  promised  to  stand  by  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  against  that  ungrateful  rebel 
James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  all  others  whosoever 
they  might  be  ; such  were  the  promising  beginnings  of 
this  short  and  memorable  reign.  Soon  after  comes 
Monmouth’s  declaration,  which  the  king,  the  next 
day,  sent  to  both  houses,  who  attended  him  that  very 
day,  and  voted  a reward  of  5000/.  to  any  body  that 
should  take  him,  and  bring  him  to  the  king,  dead  or 
alive.  This  declaration  charged  James  Duke  of  York, 
for  so  it  stiled  the  king,  with  the  burning  of  the  city, 
the  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  nmrder  of 
Sidney,  and  Lord  Russell,  with  the  poisoning  of  the 
Ihte  king,  and  tearing  his  crown  from  his  head  : it 
charged  him  also  with  being  a slave  to  popish  councils, 
and  with  packing  the  present  parliament ; and  that 
therefore  he  was  come  to  revenge  all  these  things  on 
the  pretended  king ; that  he  would  never  hearken  to- 
any  terms,  or  accomodation  until  his  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  as  he  wras  resolved  to  give  no  quarter 
to  those  that  oppose  him,  he  exhorted  all  good  people 
to  come  in  and  assist  him.  To  this  he  subjoined,  that 
he  had  a just  title  to  the  crown,  but  that  he  would  lay 
no  claim  to  it  until  he  had  called  a free  parliament,  to 
whom  he  was  ready  to  give  full  satisfaction  as  to  that 
matter  ; that  parliaments  should  sit  every  year,  nor  be 
dismissed  until  all  grievances  were  redressed,  and  that 
he  would  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  manner  of 
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people,  not  excluding  even  the  papists,  and  much 
more  in  the  same  strain. 

Meanwhile,  came  news  that  Monmouth  having 
inarched  out  of  the  town  of  Lyme  with  200  foot  and 
100  horse,  had  met  with  some  of  the  Dorsetshire  mili- 
tia, fallen  on  them,  killed  several  persons  of  note,  and 
taken  some  prisoners.  And  now  an  additional  sup- 
ply is  voted,  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  war, 
against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  house  upon 
this  occasion  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
•whole,  to  consider  of  the  ways  and  means  for  raising 
this  new  supply,  voted  that  it  should  be  levied  upon 
such  new  foundations,  as  had  been  built  upon  within  the 
compass  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  since  the  year  lh’60, 
excepting  the  late  general  fires  in  the  city  of  London 
and  borough  of  Southwark.  Secondly,  that  it  should 
be  levied  only  upon  the  rents  of  the  same  houses  for 
the  term  of  one  year.  Thirdly,  upon  such  foundations 
as  were  now  laid.  Fourthly,  that  there  should  be  a 
clause  to  prevent  any  more  buildings  within  the  said 
limits.  Fifthly,  that  the  house  should  be  moved  that 
a bill  might  be  brought  in  for  that  intent;  in  all 
which  the  house  concurred  with  the  committee. 

The  next  day  (June  18)  the  king  sent  to  us,  to  de- 
sire we  would  give  him  credit  upon  some  fund,  for 
such  a sum  as  we  should  think  fit  to  gi<  tit  him,  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  west ; and 
that  we  would  prepare  our  business,  so  as  to  be  in  a con- 
dition to  adjourn  for  some  time,  within  a few  days.  Up- 
on this  we  resolved  again  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  voted  him  the  sum  of  400,000/.  the  sum 
agreed  on  the  day  before  ; and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
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pointed  a committee  to  inquire  into,  and  bring  in  an 
estimate  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  rents  of  the  new 
buildings  upon  new  foundations. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  court  seemed  to 
be  much  concerned  at  the  increase  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  forces,  which  were  now  reported  to  con- 
sist of  4000  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse,  with  which 
having  marched  towards  Taunton,  a populous  and  fac- 
tious town,  he  made  himself  master  thereof,  two  regi- 
ments of  the  militia  running  away,  when  they  heard 
he  was  near  the  place;  but  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
had  still  orders  not  to  fight  till  the  standing  troops 
had  joined  him,  which  it  w'as  supposed  they  would  do 
upon  the  20th  instant ; on  which  day  also,  some  2500 
of  the  guards,  horse  and  foot,  marched  to  reinforce  the 
troops  that  had  before  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, commanded  by  Lord  Feversham.  The  same 
day,  the  commons  understanding  it  would  be  a tedious 
task  to  levy  the  necessary  sums  upon  the  new  founda- 
tions, proceeded  to  shift  the  tax  upon  French  linen, 
brandies,  callicoes,  &c. 

But  I cannot  help  observing,  that  my  Lord  Hallifax 
took  it  ill  of  me,  that  I had  been  so  earnest  for  the  taxing 
of  the  new  buildings,  he  having  a deep  concern  therein ; 
but  I told  him  it  was  my  judgment,  and  that  if  my 
father's  interest  had  been  ever  so  much  therein,  I 
should  have  done  the  same  thing;  that,  however,  I 
was  very  sorry  he,  above  all  men  in  the  world,  should 
disapprove  of  any  thing  I did  ; but  wre  presently  under- 
stood each  other,  and  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had 
said  any  thing  to  disturb  me  : this,  though  a trans- 
action of  quite  a private  nature,  I could  not  forbear 
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the  mention  of,  as  it  was  the  only  time  we  ever  so 
much  as  seemed  to  differ.  But  to  return  to  matters  of 
more  general  importance. 

On  the  22d,  his  majesty  had  advice  from  Scotland, 
that  the  Earl  of  Dunbarton,  commander  in  chief  of 
his  forces  in  that  kingdom,  having  notice  that  the 
rebels  had  passed  the  river  above  Dunbarton,  had 
marched  from  Glasgow  to  Stirling,  and  overtook  them 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  but  that  in  the  night  the 
rebels  stole  away  from  him  into  Renfrew  ; that  the 
said  earl  then  pursued  them  with  his  horse  and  dra- 
goons, and  understood  that  they  were  making  away 
from  him  in  very  great  confusion  ; that  the  same  day 
three  servants  belonging  to  a gentleman  of  Renfrew, 
fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  as  he  was  getting  away  in 
the  disguise  of  a countryman,  with  a blue  bonnet  on  his 
head ; and  that  they  had  wounded  him  in  several 
places  of  the  head  ; till  at  last,  fearing  they  would  kill 
him,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle ; and 
that  thereupon  they  had  taken  him  prisoner,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  committed. 
Thg  king  sent  an  account  of  all  this  to  the  commons, 
who  returned  their  thanks  for  the  same,  by  such  of 
their  members  as  were  of  the  privy  council,  who  came 
back  with  this  answer,  that  his  majesty  was  every  day 
more  and  more  satisfied  with  them  for  their  zeal  and 
loyalty  to  his  person  and  government,  and  that  he  gave 
them  his  thanks. 

On  the  23d,  the  king  had  notice,  that  Monmouth 
had  sent  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  under  the 
stile  and  title  of  his  most  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin  and  councillor,  Christopher  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, charging  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  come  into 
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his  aid  and  assistance;  in  a word,  that  he  now  took 
upon  him  to  be  king;  that  he  was  marched  from 
Taunton  towards  Bristol  with  about  5000  men  and 
boys,  and  that  Albemarle  was  at  his  heels. 

On  the  24th,  I happened  to  dine  with  Sir  James 
Smith,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  whom  I had  for- 
merly known  intimately  well,  and  who  was  of  a very 
loyal  club  in  the  city,  where  I used  to  go,  while  the 
fanatic  plot  was  in  agitation.  This  gentleman  com- 
plained to  me,  that  he  enjoyed  no  more  than  the  bare 
title  of  lord-mayor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  Jefferies, 
usurping  the  power  ; that  the  city  had  no  sort  of  inter- 
course with  the  king,  but  by  t he  intervention  of  that 
lord;  that  whatever  was  well  done  in  the  city,  was 
attributed  to  his  influence  and  management  ; and  that 
himself  and  the  aldermen  w ere,  bv  the  court,  looked 
upon  no  better  than  his  tools:  that  upon  all  occasions 
his  lordship  was  so  forgetful  of  the  high  dignity  of  the 
city,  as  to  use  him  and  his  brethren  with  contempt  ; 
in  fine,  that  the  lord  chief  justice  was  to  be  pitied  ; 
that  his  haughtiness  would  be  the  ruin  of  him  ; and 
that  he  actually  intended  to  let  the  king  into  the  mys- 
tery of  these  things  ; but  that  he  thought  the  present 
time  was  not  altogether  so  proper,  seeing  a remon- 
strance of  this  tendency  might  be  construed  into  mu- 
tiny and  disaffection.  I answered,  that  the  king  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  lord-mayor's  services  and 
integrity  to  suspect  him  of  that,  and  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, now  was  the  fittest  time  for  exposing  a man  in 
that  credit  at  court;  for  that  now  the  greatest  notice 
would  be  taken  of  all  such  grievances.  Indeed  I w as 
sor.rv  at  mv  heart  to  see  such  good  men  dissatisfied  in 
any  degree  ; but  I was  as  glad  to  find  this  proud  man 
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seen  through ; for  he  had  to  my  knowledge  used  the 
city  of  York  as  scurvi'y  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
use  the  city  of  London.  For  at  York  he  put  out  five 
aldermen,  though  he  had  solemnly  engaged  to  keep 
them  in,  and  that,  without  so  much  as  allowing  them 
to  be  heard  as  to  the  crimes  they  stood  accused  of. 
The  lord-mayor  said  the  very  same  had  been  frequently 
practised  in  London,  and  that  many  had  been  turned 
out  of  their  employments  without  so  much  as  being 
suffered  to  make  their  defence.  In  short,  I was  at  the 
very  same  time  told  by  one  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
city,  that  should  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  give  a blow 
to  the  king's  forces,  it  was  much  to  be  feared  there 
•would  be  an  insurrection  in  London. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  botli  houses  attended  the  king 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  his  majesty  having  passed 
five  bills,  ordered  the  house  to  be  adjourned  to  the  4th 
of  August,  which  was  done  accordingly.  And  now  the 
fears  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  government, 
added  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  averse  to  it. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  army  was  swelled  to  a 
body  of  12,000  foot,  and  1500  horse,  which  moved 
from  place  to  place,  in  the  hilly  and  inclosed  coun- 
try of  the  west,  where,  though  the  king’s  army  kept 
pretty  close  in  with  them,  they  could  not  offer  to 
give  battle.  The  king’s  army,  that  was  nearest  to 
Monmouth,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Feversham, 
and  did  not  consist  of  above  3000  foot,  and  500 
horse,  but  then  they  were  mostly  of  the  guards.  In 
a day  or  two  the  king  had  advice,  that  Monmouth 
had  got  into  Bridgewater,  that  he  intended  to  for- 
tify himself  there  whilst  he  refreshed  his  army,  and 
that  Lord  Feversham  was  close  after  him. 
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On  the  6th,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  being  then  in- 
formed, that  Lord  Feversham  lay  encamped  at  not 
above  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  that  his  army  was 
as  yet  but  small,  that  he  was  in  expectation  of  being 
reinforced  by  three  English,  and  three  Scotch  regi- 
ments from  Holland,  and  that  a body  of  horse  was  on 
its  march  from  London  to  the  same  purpose  ; he  steals 
out  about  one  in  the  morning,  with  his  whole  army, 
and  moves  tow'ards  the  royal  camp,  and  that  with  such 
silence  and  good  order,  that  the  king’s  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  approach  till  alarmed  by  the  fire  of 
one  of  their  out-sentries.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  foot,  and  Lord  Grey  led 
up  the  horse,  and  they  brought  their  cannon  to  play 
within  pistol-shot.  On  the  other  hand,  our  people 
got  into  order  as  fast,  and  received  them  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  but  were  so  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, that  till  Lord  Grey  went  oft’  with  the  horse, 
which  were  frightened  at  the  cannon,  we  were  in  very 
imminent  danger  of  losing  the  day:  but  for  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  he  stood  till  a great  part  of  his  foot 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  made  off;  but  so  narrowly 
that  his  coat,  his  papers,  and  his  secretary  were  taken. 
Ferguson,  that  arch -presbyterian  priest  and  rebel, 
and  Lord  Grey  was  taken  in  disguise,  three  days 
afterwards. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  desperate  attempt,  behaved  with  the  con- 
duct of  a great  captain,  as  was  allowed  even  by  the 
king,  who,  in  my  hearing,  said  he  had  not  made  one 
false  step.  And  thus  was  this  great  storm,  which  ga- 
thered from  a small  cloud,  the  number  that  landed 
wit,h  the  duke  not  exceeding  150 ; thus  I say,  was  this 
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great  storm  fortunately,  not  to  say  surprisingly,  al- 
layed. Had  Monmouth  obtained  a victory,  it  was 
much  to  be  feared,  that  the  disaffected  would  have 
risen  in  such  numbers,  in  the  several  parts  of  England,  as 
to  have  made  the  crown  precarious.  But  to  complete 
the  king’s  good  fortune,  on  the  yth  came  news,  that 
the  duke  himself  had  been  taken  in  disguise  in  a wood, 
by  a parcel  of  country  fellows  who  were  in  quest  of 
him,  together  with  one  Count  Horn,  who  being  first 
discovered  in  a bush,  told  them  the  duke  himself  was 
not  far  off;  and  the  same  day  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth and  her  two  sons  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
duke,  when  he  was  taken,  was  almost  spent,  not  hav- 
ing been  in  a bed  for  three  weeks ; he  was  quite  un- 
provided with  arms,  nor  made  any  defence,  being  de- 
stitute of  every  thing  but  a w'atch  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
and  about  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  w'hich  was 
all  the  money  he  had  left.  His  majesty,  and  no  won- 
der, was  extremely  well  pleased  at  this  news ; but  he 
was  of  a temper  so  very  equal,  that  he  never  appeared 
transported  upon  any  occasion ; and  surely  he  never 
could  have  a greater  reason  for  it  than  non’,  that  he 
saw  the  rebellion  plucked  up  by  the  very  roots,  and 
himself  firmer  seated  on  the  throne,  by  the  endeavours 
that  had  been  used  to  shake  him  out  of  it. 

When  his  grace  came  to  town,  the  king,  at  his  own 
request,  saw  him  at  Whitehall,  where  he  expressed 
some  detestation  of  his  attempt;  threw  the  blame  on 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  Ferguson,  who  had  stirred 
him  up  to  it ; disclaiming  all  title  to  the  crown,  and 
said  he  w’as  put  upon  assuming  the  stile  of  king,  with  a 
view  that  the  quality  would  the  sooner  come  in  to  him ; 
all  this  I heard  the  king  say,  but  what  he  farther 
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confessed,  was  not  then  known.  He  concluded  with 
a desire  of  pardon,  and,  on  his  knees,  begged  his  life 
of  the  king;  and  for  the  same,  he,  by  letters,  solicited 
the  two  queens,  until  his  head  was  at  five  blows 
severed  from  his  body,  on  Tower-hill.  When  he 
came  to  suffer,  he  submitted  with  great  unconcern, 
renounced  all  pretentions  to  the  crown,  and  unkindly, 
to  say  no  worse,  disowned  his  duchess,  who  to  him, 
who  had  nothing  of  his  own,  had  brought  a fortune 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  a year;  saying  she  was  gi- 
ven to  him  as  his  wife  in  the  days  of  his  minority, 
but  that  the  uife  of  his  own  choice,  was  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  the  only  daughter  and  hei- 
ress of  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  whom  he  had  de- 
bauched ; with  whom,  he  confessed,  he  had  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  own  convenience,  though 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  two  years 
past.  He  then  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  effusion 
of  blood  he  had  caused,  but,  throughout  his  whole 
discourse,  made  no  mention  of  a rebellion  ; and  out 
of  his  pocket  were  taken  books,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, containing  charms  or  spells  to  open  the 
doors  of  a prison,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  being 
wounded  in  battle,  together  with  songs  and  prayers  : 
such  was  the  latter  end  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  month,  I returned  to 
my  government,  where  nothing  occurring  of  a na- 
ture general  enough  to  be  worthy  of  public  notice, 
I shall  hurry  or,  to  the  end  of  October,  when  we 
had  the  had  news,  that  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hal- 
lifax,  lord  president  of  the  privy  council,  was  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  king,  and  quite  dismissed  from 
the  board;  he  had  ever  been  a true  and  kind  patron 
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to  me  ; but  what  wras  more,  he  was  a man  of  great 
integrity  and  most  happy  talents,  which  made  it 
feared  the  public  might  feel  the  want  of  him  as 
■sensibly  as  his  friends;  but  it  being  the  king's  plea- 
sure, it  became  all  good  subjects  to  submit  to  it : 
but  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  being  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Sir  Henry  Gooderick,  they 
told  me,  it  was  true  the  king  had  laid  aside  the 
lord  president,  but  that  he  had  assigned  no  cause  for 
it ; and  expressed  some  jealousy,  that  the  king  would 
offer  at  something  this  session,  in  favour  of  popery. 

And  now  the  term  of  the  last  adjournment  being 
elapsed,  on  the  9th  of  November  I repaired  to  Lon- 
don ; where  I found  the  house  of  commons  had  de- 
ferred the  consideration  of  the  king’s  speech,  on  the 
day  of  their  meeting,  which  was  the  9th,  to  the  13th 
instant.  The  house  of  lords  had  voted  their  thanks; 
but  the  commons  being  moved  to  the  same,  made 
head  against  it,  as  we  have  hinted.  The  king  in 
this  speech  told  the  house  he  was  glad  to  meet  them 
in  better  times  than  when  he  parted  with  them  ; that 
the  rebellion  was  now  perfectly  quashed  ; but  that, 
however,  the  government  might  be  in  like  manner 
attempted  for  the  future,  it  being  experienced,  that 
the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  of  no  use ; that 
therefore,  as  the  standing  force  was  but  small,  he 
had  raised  it  to  a considerable  number,  which  would 
be  an  additional  charge  upon  him,  for  the  time  to 
come ; that,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  desired  a 
proportionable  aid  : that  it  was  true  there  were  some 
popish  officers  in  this  army,  but  that  he  hoped  it 
would  make  no  difference  between  him  and  his  par- 
liament ; for  that,  though  they  were  not  qualified  by 
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law,  they  were  such  as  had  shewn  their  principles  by 
their  loyalty ; and  that  having  had  experience  of  this, 
he  would  not  expose  them  to  shame  by  parting  with 
them,  or  to  that  effect ; and  that,  in  fine,  he  would 
venture  his  life  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation. 

The  13th  instant  being  come,  the  commons  voted  a 
supply  to  his  majesty,  for  his  present  occasions  ; but 
would  neither  specify  the  quantum , nor  the  particular 
use  it  was  designed  for.  Upon  this  a long  debate 
arose,  and  the  question  being  put,  they  divided,  the 
noes  being  250,  and  the  ayes  125.  They  afterwards, 
the  same  day,  came  to  a division  upon  the  question, 
whether  that  house  would  first  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
ply to  the  king,  or  upon  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
majesty's  speech,  concerning  the  popish  officers  in  the 
army  ; and  it  was  carried  for  postponing  the  supply,  by 
one  voice  only  ; in  which  division  the  king  was  told 
thatseveral  of  his  servants  and  officers  of  the  army,  that 
were  of  the  house,  were  against  him.  The  next  day  I 
waited  on  the  king  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  immediately 
he  asked  me,  when  I came  to  town?  I told  him,  the 
night  before  : he  said,  he  was  sorry  I had  not  been  here 
sooner,  for  that  if  I had,  he  should  not  have  lost  the  day 
before,  for  one  single  vote,  w’hich  he  said  was  hard,  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  was  owing  to  his  own  officers  ; 
which  I took  to  be  an  oblique  piece  of  admonition  to 
me.  This  same  day,  the  second  part  of  the  king's 
speech  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  result 
was,  that  an  address  should  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  represent  to  him,  that  the  reception 
of  popish  recusants  into  the  army  was  quite  contrary  to 
law,  and  to  desire  that  they  might  be  removed  from 
their  posts.  A committee  w’as  appointed  for  this 
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purpose,  and  likewise  to  frame  a bill  for  the  indemnify- 
ing the  said  officers,  in  consideration  that  they  had 
entered  into  the  service  at  a time  of  such  imminent 
danger.  Waiting  this  day  on  Lord  Hallifax,  he  told 
me  the  particulars  of  his  dismission  : he  said  he  might 
have  continued  with  greater  advantages  than  ever,  if 
he  could  but  in  conscience  have  concurred  in  some 
things  which  he  saw  in  embryo ; that  the  king  parted 
with  him  with  seeming  kindness,  but  would  assign  no 
cause  for  it,  and  that  he  would  name  nobody  into  his 
place.  This  lord  being  generally  esteemed  a wise 
man,  and  an  excellent  subject,  the  removal  of  him, 
especially  in  almost  the  infancy  of  parliament,  w'as 
matter  of  astonishment  to  great  numbers,  and  injected 
a fear  that  a change  of  councils  was  in  consequence  to 
ensue  a change  of  councillors. 

On  the  1 6th,  the  debate  concerning  the  aid  to  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  came  on.  The  motion  was  at 
first  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  then  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the  part  of  the  country ; 
while  those  of  the  court  insisted  on  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  payment  of  the  new  raised 
forces,  for  a term  of  five  years  to  come.  But  the 
house  would  give  no  ear  to  such  an  application  of  the 
money  they  might  give,  lest  it  should  prove  a founda- 
tion for  the  support  of  a standing  army;  they  rather 
chose  to  give  it  to  the  king  to  do  with  it  as  he  would  ; 
and  at  length  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
proposed,  and  granted.  In  the  course  of  this  debate, 
the  usefulness  of  a standing  army,  especially  till  the 
ferment  of  rebellion  was  quite  settled,  was  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  one  side,  while  the  other  exposed  the 
danger  of  it,  the  insolency  of  the  soldiery,  the  ill 
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example  they  were  of  to  the  country,  and  the  heavy- 
burthen  of  free  quarters  : but  there  was  a compromis- 
sion  of  all  this,  by  the  house’s  declaring  its  intention 
to  make  the  militia  of  more  use  for  the  time  to  come, 
and  until  then  it  was  agreed  on,  as  a thing  necessary, 
that  the  army  should  be  kept  on  foot. 

The  address  against  popish  officers  being  prepared, 
was  this  day  read,  and  agreed  to ; but  a debate  arose, 
whether  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  should  be  de- 
sired or  not:  the  courtiers  were  against  it,  that  the 
king  might  have  the  better  excuse  not  to  comply  with 
it,  and  the  country  gentlemen  were,  for  that  reason, 
for  enforcing  it  the  more  ; and  upon  this  occasion  I 
divided  with  the  country,  but  we  lost  it  by  some  forty 
voices.  The  next  day  we  considered  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
we  had  granted,  and  the  same  day  we  went  in  a body, 
with  our  address  to  the  king,  who  had  appointed  that 
to  be  the  time  for  his  receiving  it : but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  expect  such  an  address  from  such 
a house  of  commons,  especially  as  he  had  so  lately  of- 
fered to  our  consideration  the  great  advantages  of  an 
union  between  him  and  us,  the  good  effects  of  which 
had  been  already  experienced.  “ I had  (said  he) 
“ reason  to  hope  the  reputation  God  has  blessed  me 
“ with  in  the  w orld,  might  have  created  and  confirmed 
“ in  you,  a greater  confidence  of  me,  and  of  all  I say 
<(  to  you  : but  however  you,  on  your  part,  proceed,  I, 
“ on  mine,  shall  be  steady  to  all  the  promises  I have 
“ made,  and  be  very  just  to  my  w-ord  given  in  every 
“ one  of  my  speeches this  he  uttered  with  great 
warmth. 

On  the  18th,  the  house  consulted  on  the  means  to 
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make  the  militia  of  more  effectual  service  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  21st  instant. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wharton,  el- 
dest son  to  the  Lord  Wharton,  that  a day  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  the  king’s  answer  to  our 
address;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Derby- 
shire, a gentleman  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, who  was  so  warm  as,  upon  this  occasion,  to  say, 
we  were  all  Englishmen,  and  that  he  hoped  we  should 
not  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a few  high  words  : 
but  the  house  resented  this  as  an  expression  of  great 
indecency,  and,  in  great  anger,  sending  their  member 
to  the  Tower,  deferred  the  business  sine  die. 

The  next  day,  the  lords  began  to  consider  that  part 
of  his  majesty's  speech,  relating  to  popish  officers,  and 
grew  very  warm  in  their  debate,  which  was  adjourned 
to  the  23d  instant.  The  king  happened  to  be  present, 
as  he  was  generally  constant  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
was  much  concerned  at  the  freedom  which  they  said 
was  used  upon  this  subject.  And,  in  truth,  it  gave 
great  dissatisfaction,  that  the  law  in  this  point  particu- 
larly, would  be  thus  invaded  and  set  at  nought;  and 
the  very  best  of  the  king’s  friends,  as  well  as  his  offi- 
cers, whether  civil  or  military,  except  such  as  were 
popishlv  inclined,  were  strangely  alarmed  thereat,  and 
expressed  themselves  with  great  freedom  whenever  it 
happened  to  be  the  topic  of  their  discourse. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  (on  the  20th)  the  king,  in  the 
usual  state,  comes,  and,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  ac- 
quaints both  houses,  that  for  certain  weighty  reasons, 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  prorogue  this  parliament 
until  the  10th  of  February  next ; and  that  it  was  pro- 
rogued accordingly.  This  gave  birth  to  many  con- 
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jectures : some  said  the  king  had  so  good  a revenue, 
and  was  so  good  a manager,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  subsist  both  his  fleet  and  his  army  without  more 
money  ; and  that  therefore  he  would  scarce  have  oc- 
casion for  any  more  parliaments ; that  this  seemed  the 
more  likely,  as  he  had,  by  this  prorogation,  refused  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
commons  were  preparing  to  give  him  : while  others 
believed  the  king  would  certainly  meet  us  again,  at  the 
term  prefixed,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
find  out  some  expedient  to  satisfy  the  houses  as  to  the 
only  article  they  complained  of,  meaning  the  affair  of 
the  popish  officers;  which  though  it  was  said,  might  be 
shrewdly  doubted,  seeing  that  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  signalized  themselves  for  the  address,  were 
forbidden  the  king’s  presence,  which  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fox,  paymaster  to  the  army,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Darcy,  Major  Webb,  and  others  we  need  not 
mention. 

To  pass  over  Lord  Brandon’s  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, for  the  concern  he  had  had  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  we  must  now  observe,  that  the  popish 
party  behaved  with  great  insolence  ; which  was  the 
more  remarked,  as  the  king  of  France  was  now  in  the 
height  of  persecuting  his  protestant  subjects,  who 
many  of  them  fled  as  they  could,  poor  and  naked  ; 
being  stripped  of  all  they  had.  This  so  great  and 
cruel  an  instance  of  the  spirit  that,  for  the  most  part, 
possesses  those  of  this  delusive  persuasion,  was  now 
the  talk  of  all  thinking  people,  who  began  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  every  thing  just  and  lawful,  ought  to  be 
done  to  obviate  the  growth,  and  abate  the  present 
pride  of  the  papists  in  our  dominions.  But  the  king, 
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as  if  he  had  a mind  to  shew  us  his  disposition  for  cle- 
mency, declared,  on  the  2d  of  December,  he  had 
reprieved  the  Lord  Brandon,  who  was  to  have  been 
executed  three  days  afterwards ; which,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a great  act  of  mercy  in  his  majesty,  this 
lord  having  been  pardoned  in  the  late  reign,  for  break- 
ing a boy’s  neck,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  of  which 
being  convicted,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  murder. 

At  this  time,  the  favourites  at  court  began  to  be 
at  strife  with  each  other ; the  Lord  Sunderland  was 
made  president  of  the  council,  and  continued  secre- 
tary of  state ; his  lordship  having  artfully  insinuated 
to  the  queen,  (he  had  then  a misunderstanding  with 
the  treasurer,)  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
king’s  first  wife,  as  Rochester,  Clarendon,  Dartmouth, 
and  others,  were  in  greatest  favour,  and  in  possession 
of  the  best  places,  while  her  friends,  though  she  was 
queen  consort,  were  but  slenderly  provided  for ; and 
her  friends  being  reckoned  to  be,  Lord  Sunderland, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Churchill,  they 
began  to  play  their  private  batteries  against  each 
other. 

I,  for  my  part,  had  seen  so  many  changes  back- 
wards and  forwards,  so  many  of  both  great  and  small 
removed  and  shifted  about,  that  I must  confess  the 
thoughts  thereof  began  to  damp  the  flight  of  my  am- 
bition ; and  made  me  conclude,  there  was  a time  when 
every  sober  man  would  chuse  to  retire  and  be  content 
with  what  he  had,  rather  than  venture  his  substance  and 
conscience  upon  the  uncertain  hazard  of  augmenting 
his  wealth  ; not  that  I found  the  king  any  way  altered 
with  regard  to  myself,  or  that  I despaired  of  keeping 
my  ground,  though  my  great  and  good  friend  was  out ; 
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on  the  contrary,  could  I but  have  strained  to  the  pitch 
some  did,  I am  persuaded  I had  a fairer  opportunity 
of  raising  myself  than  ever  I had  ; but  I preferred  a 
certain  safety  to  an  uncertain  grandeur. 

But  things  now,  with  regard  to  those  who  enjoyed 
any  posts  under  the  government,  seemed  to  be  carried 
to  a very  extraordinary  length  ; for  Fox,  the  pay- 
master of  the  army,  whose  employ  was  valued  at  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  Colonel  John 
Darcy,  grandchild  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness, 
having  offended  the  king  by  their  votes  in  the  lower 
house,  and  having  been  thereupon  forbidden  the  king's 
presence,  were  now  wholly  laid  aside  ; and  it  was  now 
said  that  in  council  it  had  been  agreed,  that  all  per- 
sons, who  for  the  future  offended  in  the  same  way, 
would  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  which  startled 
a number  of  people.  And  now  it  was  observed,  that 
the  lord  treasurer  w’as  more  lowly  and  obliging  than 
usual,  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  the  odds  were 
against  him,  and  as  much  was  confessed  by  some  even 
of  his  friends  ; his  lordship  now'  setting  up  for  the 
protestanl  interest,  and  the  queen  and  her  friends  for 
the  popish. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  I have  already  named,  there 
w;ere  several  other  members  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments, for  not  voting  as  the  king  expected  they 
should,  and  particularly  such  as  were  officers  in  the 
army,  w'ho  being  not  only  so,  but  also  great  and  very 
eminent  for  their  families  and  services  to  the  crown, 
it  was  matter  of  great  wonder  to  every  body.  But 
what  surprised  me  as  much  as  any  thing  wus  to  hear, 
from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that  Lord  Marquis  of 
Ilallifax  w'as  coining  again  into  play ; an  agreeable 
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surprize  this,  especially  as  the  times  seemed  to  turn ; 
but  the  very  next  day,  I had  the  mortification  to 
understand,  from  the  marquis’s  own  mouth,  that 
there  was  no  manner  of  foundation  for  the  report. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle  now  told  me  several  things  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs,  which  astonished  me  very 
much : gentlemen  were  now  in  a most  unprecedented 
manner  assaulted  in  the  very  streets ; one  had  a 
powder  thrown  into  his  eyes,  which  deprived  him  of 
sight ; another  had  his  throat  cut  by  two  men,  though 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  given  the  least  visible 
provocation  or  offence  to  the  aggressors  ; and  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  was  met  by  a gentleman  who 
threatened  him  as  his  grace  was  going  along  in  his 
chair.  And  now  it  was  whispered,  “ that  the  king 
would  still  farther  prorogue  the  parliament  till  May;” 
which  certainly  was  the  wisest  course  he  had,  at  this 
time,  to  take,  if  he  could  not  resolve  to  give  some 
proper  satisfaction  to  the  houses,  with  regard  to  the 
popish  officers ; but  that  this  was  far  from  his 
thoughts,  and  quite  contrary  to  his  intention,  appeared 
by  a late  admission  of  several  others  of  that  supersti- 
tion into  military  posts.  In  short,  the  king  unhap- 
pily persisting  in  his  own  way,  discharged  his  anger 
against  the  Bishop  of  London,  a most  worthy  prelate, 
brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  putting  him 
away  from  the  council-board,  on  account  of  a speech 
he  had,  the  last  sessions,  made  in  the  house  of  lords, 
concerning  the  popish  officers  ; though,  as  I was  told 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  it  was  spoken  with  all 
the  deference  and  respect  imaginable.  This  decent 
speech  was  by  some  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  lord- 
ship’s dismission ; but  others  attributed  it  to  his-  in- 
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dustry,  in  keeping  the  Princess  of  Denmark  within 
the  pale  of  the  protestant  church,  in  opposition  to 
some  extraordinary  endeavours  to  get  her  over  to  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1 685-6,  my  Lord  Dela- 
mere  was  tried  by  a particular  commission,  directed 
to  the  lord  high -steward,  and  thirty  other  peers. 
The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  conspiring  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  and  to  subvert  the  government,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  other 
false  traitors:  and  so  on.  I happened  to  sit  near  the 
king  during  the  whole  trial : but  the  only  positive 
evidence  against  his  lordship,  was  one  Saxton,  an 
obscure  fellow,  who  swore  that  about  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  landing,  he  was  recommended 
by  the  Lord  Brandon,  to  the  Lord  Delamere,  and 
discoursed  with  him  at  his  house  in  Cheshire,  upon 
the  4th  of  June,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  another 
gentleman  being  present ; that  their  conversation  was 
about  assistance  being  given  to  the  said  duke  ; and 
that  his  lordship  should  say,  “ he  was  engaged  to 
“ raise  10,000  men  in  his  cause  ; but  that  he  could 
“ not  effect  it  so  soon  as  he  had  promised,  because 
“ of  a present  want  he  was  under  of  money.”  What 
the  other  witnesses  had  to  alledge,  was  all  circum- 
stance and  hearsay:  some  said  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  told  them,  he  depended  upon  help  from 
Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  and  Lord  Dela- 
mere ; and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  rise  in 
Cheshire,  as  soon  as  he  landed:  others  swore  that 
the  duke  had  written  and  sent  messages  to  his 
friends  in  London,  to  give  notice  to  the  lords  to  be 
ready  j and  that  he  was  preparing  for  England.  In 
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the  course  of  this  trial,  a point  of  law  never  before 
heard  of,  was  started,  by  the  lord  high- steward,  and 
the  solicitor-general ; namely,  that  though  there 
were  but  one  positive  evidence,  in  a case  of  high 
treason,  if  the  rest,  though  but  circumstantial,  con- 
curred therewith,  it  was  sufficient  to  find  a prisoner 
guilty : for  example  ; supposing  one  man  should 
hear  another  say,  he  intended  to  kill  the  king  upon 
such  a day,  and  that  another  swears  he  saw  the  party 
lie  in  wait  to  prosecute  his  intention ; the  evidence  is 
sufficient.  But  whatever  there  might  be  in  this  law, 
it  was  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  prisoner  ; for  he 
most  convincingly  disproved  the  main  evidence,  Sax- 
ton, and,  by  the  clearest  testimony,  made  it  appear, 
that  neither  the  two  gentlemen  nor  himself  were 
upon  the  spot  upon  the  4th  of  June ; that  two  of 
them  were  then  actually  in  London,  and  the  other 
sixteen  miles  off : he  urged  also,  that  if  the  man  had 
sworn  nothing  but  truth  against  him,  he  could  be  no 
legal  witness,  being  himself  a prisoner,  and  taken  in 
rebellion  when  Monmouth  was  routed,  and  conse- 
quently under  a temptation  to  swear  against  him,  to 
save  his  own  life.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  acquitted, 
every  one  of  the  peers  declaring  him  not  guilty. 
There  were  those  who  condemned  the  lawyers,  who 
had  advised  the  king  to  bring  a peer  to  trial  upon  so 
slender  a foundation  ; while  others  observed,  that, 
as  the  king  had  committed  him  to  prison,  it  was  but 
fit  he  should  be  brought  to  a public  trial,  lest  it 
should  be  said  he  had  been  detained  when  nothing 
appeared  against  him.  But  when  all  was  over,  I 
plainly  saw  the  king  was  in  great  rage  with  Saxton, 
and  the  next  day  he  declared,  he  should  be  first 
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convicted  for  perjury,  and  then  hanged  for  high- 
treason. 

A few  days  afterwards,  (Jan.  18th)  I dined  with 
the  lord- chancellor,  where  the  lord- mayor  of  Lon- 
don was  a guest,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  His 
lordship  having,  according  to  custom,  drank  deep  at 
dinner,  called  for  one  Montfort,  a gentleman  of  his, 
who  had  been  a comedian,  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
to  divert  the  company,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it, 
he  made  him  plead  before  him  in  a feigned  cause, 
during  which  he  aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  age, 
in  their  tone  of  voice,  and  in  their  action  and  gesture 
of  body,  to  the  very  great  ridicule  not  only  of  the 
lawyers,  but  of  the  law  itself,  which,  to  me,  did  not 
seem  altogether  so  prudent  in  a man  of  his  lofty 
station  in  the  law  ; diverting  it  certainly  was,  but 
prudent  in  the  lord  high-chancellor,  I shall  never 
think  it : — but  let  us  step  to  the  king. 

It  was  now  known,  that  Mrs.  Sidley,  who  had  been 
the  king’s  mistress,  and  had  several  children  by  him 
when  Duke  of  York,  but  whom  he  had  deserted  for 
a while  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  as  much  in 
his  favour  as  ever  ; for  he  created  her  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  visited  her  frequently  ; which  gave 
the  queen  a great  deal  of  uneasiness  ; but  there  was 
no  help  for  it;  till  at  length  her  majesty’s  party  and 
priests  did  so  importune  the  king,  and  so  pressingly 
remonstrate  to  him  the  sin  of  this  amour,  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  disparagement  it  would  throw  on 
their  religion,  that  it  was  reported  he  would  abandon 
his  mistress,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  word,  either  to 
retire  into  France,  or  to  expect  to  have  her  pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a year  withdrawn. 
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To  resume  the  lord-chancellor  once  again ; he 
had  now  like  to  have  died  of  a fit  of  the  stone,  which 
he  virtuously  brought  upon  himself  by  a furious  de- 
bauch of  wine,  at  Mr.  Alderman  Duncomb’s ; where  he, 
the  lord-treasurer,  and  others,  drank  themselves  into 
that  height  of  frenzy,  that,  among  friends,  it  was  whis- 
pered they  had  stripped  into  their  shirts,  and  that, 
had  not  an  accident  prevented  them,  they  had  got 
upon  a sign-post,  to  drink  the  king’s  health ; which 
was  the  subject  of  much  derision,  to  say  no  worse. 

The  term  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  being 
expired,  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  lords,  met  in  their  respective  places.  The  com- 
mons that  appeared,  were  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty ; and  being  summoned  by  the 
black  rod  to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords,  a commis- 
sion directed  to  the  lord-chancellor,  lord-treasurer, 
and  others,  empowering  them,  or  any  of  them,  to 
prorogue  the  parliament  till  the  10th  of  May  next, 
was  read,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  accord- 
ingly. 

Though  it  could  not  be  as  yet  said,  that  the  king 
had  made  any  notable  invasion  on  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  recurred  to  all  the  methods 
he  could  contrive  and  practise  for  the  increase  of  his 
own  ; by  putting  more  papists  into  office  in  this 
kingdom,  but  especially  in  Ireland ; by  causing,  or  at 
least  allowing  popish  books  to  be  printed,  and  sold, 
and  cried  about  publicly  ; by  publishing  some  popish 
papers  found  iti  the  late  king’s  closet ; by  a declara- 
tion that  his  late  majesty  died  a papist,  and  in  what 
manner ; by  an  account  of  the  conversation  of  the 
late  late  Duchess  of  York,  together  with  her  reasons 
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for  the  same,  as  written  by  herself:  by  a letter  or 
order  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  direct  the 
clergy  of  his  province  to  preach  a good  life,  but  never 
to  meddle  with  controversies  in  their  sermons ; by 
sending  the  Lord  Castlemain  upon  a solemn  embassy 
to  the  pope,  and  by  much  more  of  the  same  nature 
and  tendency ; which  made  it  expected  that  more 
would  infallibly  follow. 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  April,  l6s6,  being  the 
first  of  the  term,  a great  change  was  made  among 
the  judges  in  Westminster-hall  : there  was  a new 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  another  new 
judge  of  the  same  bench  ; there  was  a new  chief- 
baron  ; in  fine,  four  new  judges  of  the  several  courts. 
This  made  a considerable  noise,  as  the  gentlemen 
now  displaced  were  of  great  learning  and  loyalty,  and 
whose  only  crime  had  been,  they  would  not  give 
their  opinions,  as  several  of  their  brethren  had  done, 
“ that  the  king  by  his  prerogative  might  dispense 
fe  with  the  test  required  of  Roman -catholics.”  The 
next  day  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Jones,  son  to 
the  chief-justice  of  that  name,  lately  turned  out,  that 
his  father,  upon  his  dismission,  observed  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  he  was  laid  aside,  old 
and  worn  out  as  he  was  in  his  service ; but  con- 
cerned, that  his  majesty  should  expect  such  a con- 
struction of  the  law  from  him,  as  he  could  not  ho- 
nestly give ; and  that  none  but  indigent,  ignorant, 
or  ambitious  men,  would  give  their  judgment  as  he 
expected  ; and  that  to  this  his  majesty  made  answer, 
it  was  necessary  his  judges  should  be  all  of  one  mind. 
He  told  me  farther,  that  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  the  at- 
torney-general, had  been  directed  by  the  king  to 
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draw  up  a warrant,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to 
invest  a priest  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a benefice, 
and  to  confirm  one  Walker,  head  of  a house  in  Ox- 
ford, and  some  fellows  of  the  same,  who  had  erred 
over  to  the  papal  communion,  by  a non  obstante:  that 
the  attorney  said  this  would  not  be  against  one  sta- 
tute only,  but  against  all  the  laws  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth ; that  he  therefore  durst  not  do  it,  and 
desired  the  king  to  weigh  the  matter  a little  with 
himself;  for  that  it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
protestant  church,  quite  contrary  to  his  majesty’s 
late  gracious  promises  ; in  short,  that  the  attorney 
farther  said,  he  doubted  not  but  as  soon  as  another 
could  be  found  to  do  the  work,  he  should  lose  his 
place ; such  a slave  was  the  king  to  the  priesthood  of 
Rome. 

But  whatever  the  attorney  at  present  expected,  the 
solicitor  Finch  was  turned  out  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  one  Powis  appointed  in  his  stead,  who  was  ready 
and  willing  to  do  what  the  other  refused  ; which  was 
to  draw  up  a warrant  for  confirming  of  Walker  in  his 
office  of  head  of  University-college  in  Oxford,  and 
three  fellows  of  the  same;  and  another  in  behalf  of 
the  parson  of  Putney,  which  afterwards  passed  the 
great  seal,  though  the  parties  were  papists  as  strong 
as  could  be.  And  to  complete,  as  it  were,  all,  most 
of  the  protestant  officers  in  the  army  in  Ireland  were 
removed,  and  papists  substituted  in  their  stead. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  term  of  prorogation  being 
elapsed,  it  was  by  commission  continued  to  the  22d  of 
November  following.  The  king  said  this  morning,  in 
his  bedchamber,  that  many  of  the  politicians  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  come  up,  in  fear  he  should 
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surprize  them  with  doing  of  business  ; but  that  he 
would  not  do  by  them,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do 
with  the  crown  : a very  extraordinary  speech.  But, 
three  days  afterwards,  taking  my  leave  of  the  Lord 
Dover,  late  Henry  Jermin,  Esq.,  a papist  and  great 
favourite,  he  told  me  the  parliament  would  certainly 
meet  at  the  time  last  limited,  and  that  if  they  would 
not  comply  with  the  king,  they  were  to  look  to  the 
issue.  In  short,  the  king  having  lately  got  him  a 
Jesuit  for  his  confessor,  drove  on  at  a great  rate,  and 
seemed  by  far  more  intent  than  before  upon  promot- 
ing and  spreading  his  own  religion.  In  a word,  he 
was  now  resolved  to  protect  those  of  his  own  implicit 
faith  at  all  adventures,  a notable  instance  of  which 
was  exhibited  on  the  21.st  of  June,  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  a profest  papist,  to  whom  the 
king  having  given  a regiment  of  foot,  he  was  this 
term  sued  upon  the  statute,  for  five-hundred  pounds, 
he  keeping  his  employment  without  the  qualification 
required  Upon  which  occasion  it  was  agreed  by  all 
the  judges,  Baron  Street  excepted,  that  the  king- 
had  a power  to  dispense  with  all  penal  statutes,  and 
that  his  majesty,  enjoying  alone  the  power,  was  the 
only  judge  in  the  case  ; and  so  Sir  Edward  pleading 
the  king’s  pardon,  obtained  the  better  of  the  prose- 
cution ; an  event  which  gave  great  surprize,  and  occa- 
sioned much  discourse  the  whole  kingdom  over. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  so  confidently  as- 
sured me  concerning  the  sitting  of  parliament,  a pro- 
clamation was  issued  out  on  the  15  th  of  October,  for 
the  still  farther  prorogation  of  it  from  the  22d  of  No- 
vember to  the  14th  of  the  February  following.  After 
this,  the  king  continued  his  course  of  displacing  pro- 
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testants  in  favour  of  their  enemies  the  papists,  and  I 
expected  when  it  was  to  be  my  turn  ; for  I had  fre- 
quent alarms  of  that  sort ; every  post  brought  us  ac- 
count of  officers  both  civil  and  military  deprived  of 
employment ; of  some  who  resigned  their  commis- 
sions and  places ; but  the  most  general  accounts  were 
of  persons  actually  discarded,  and  that  papists  were, 
for  the  most  part,  put  in  to  succeed  them.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  recalled,  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  a rigid  Irish  papist,  a little  before  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  sent  over  in  his  room;  which  made 
so  dreadful  an  impression  upon  many  protestants  of 
that  kingdom,  that  they  either  left  or  sold  their  estates 
as  they  could,  and  came  over  into  England.  Mr.  Sa- 
ville,  vice-chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  who  had  been 
of  his  bedchamber  when  Duke  of  York,  and  since  then 
ambassador  in  France,  was  put  out  of  all  employment. 

Leaving  the  public  affairs  for  a while,  at  this  un- 
toward pass,  I would  venture  to  take  notice  of  a pri- 
vate occurrence  which  made  some  noise  at  York. 
The  assizes  being  there  held  on  the  7th  of  March, 
3 686-7,  an  old  woman  was  condemned  for  a witch. 
Those  who  were  more  credulous  in  points  of  this 
nature  than  myself,  conceived  the  evidence  to  be  very 
strong  against  her.  The  boy  she  was  said  to  have 
bewitched,  fell  down  on  a sudden  before  all  the  court, 
when  he  saw  her,  and  would  then  as  suddenly  return 
to  himself  again,  and  very  distinctly  relate  the  several 
injuries  she  had  done  him  : but  in  all  this  it  was  ob- 
served, the  boy  was  free  from  any  distortion  ; that  he 
did  not  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  that  his  fits  did  not 
leave  him  gradually,  but  all  at  once  ; so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  judge  thought  it  proper  to  reprieve  her,  ii) 
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which  he  seemed  to  act  the  part  of  a wise  man.  But 
though  such  is  my  own  private  opinion,  I cannot  help 
continuing  my  story.  One  of  my  soldiers  being  upon 
guard  about  eleven  in  the  night,  at  the  gate  of  Clifford 
Tower,  the  very  night  after  the  witch  was  arraigned, 
he  heard  a great  noise  at  the  castle,  and  going  to  the 
porch,  he  there  saw  a scroll  of  paper  creep  from  under 
the  door,  which,  as  he  imagined  by  moonshine,  turned 
first  into  the  shape  of  a monkey,  and  thence  assumed 
the  form  of  a turkey-cock,  which  passed  to  and  fro  by 
him.  Surprized  at  this,  he  went  to  the  prison,  and 
called  the  under-keeper,  who  came  and  saw  the  scroll 
dance  up  and  down  and  creep  under  the  door,  where 
there  was  scarce  an  opening  of  the  thickness  of  half 
a crown.  This  extraordinary  story  I had  from  the 
mouth  of  both  the  one  and  the  other : and  now  leave 
it  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved,  as  the  reader  may  be 
inclined  this  way  or  that. 

It  is  fit  we  observe,  that  the  way  of  dealing  with 
men,  who  proposed  any  business  to  themselves  in  the 
government,  and  especially  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  that  were  in  possession  of  places 
and  near  the  king,  was  thus : his  majesty  took  them 
aside,  and  told  them  the  test-act  was  made  in  the  height 
of  faction,  not  so  much  in  prejudice  to  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics in  general,  as  to  himself  in  particular,  and  to 
obviate  his  rightful  accession ; that  while  that,  and  the 
penal  laws  remained  in  force,  no  soul  of  that  persuasion 
could  be  safe ; that  it  was  against  all  municipal  law, 
for  free-born  subjects  to  be  excluded  the  service  of 
their  prince,  or  for  a prince  to  be  restrained  from  em- 
ploying such  subjects  as  he  thought  for  his  service ; 
and  that  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  be  so  loyal  as 
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not  to  refuse  him  their  voices  for  annulling  such  unrea- 
sonable laws.  Every  man  that  persisted  in  a refusal  to 
comply  with  this  suggestion,  was  sure  to  be  outed. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  now 
drawing  near,  and  several  of  the  members  neglecting 
to  repair  to  London  ; the  king  ordered  the  judges,  in 
their  several  circuits,  to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  men  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I was,  to  my  great  surprize, 
accosted  at  York  by  the  judge,  who  told  me,  he  had 
orders  to  talk  with  me  upon  the  subject.  I asked  him 
if  his  majesty  had  made  particular  mention  of  my 
name  ; to  which  replying,  that  he  had  only  received 
a general  order  from  the  king,  to  sound  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  several  gentlemen  who  sat  in  parliament, 
and  that  he  had  had  a particular  instruction  from  the 
chancellor  only,  as  to  myself  by  name ; I desired  time 
to  consider  of  it,  and  the  next  morning  returned  for 
answer,  that  I perceived  a denial  would  be  construed 
into  disloyalty ; that  I had  so  lately  waited  on  the 
king,  and  given  such  assurance  of  my  integrity,  that 
I could  not  apprehend  his  majesty  could  harbour  any 
doubt  as  to  me,  and  the  rather,  as  he  had  not  been 
pleased  to  make  use  of  my  name;  that  I could  not  con- 
ceive myself  obliged  to  declare  myself  to  any  body  else: 
but  that  if  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  say  any 
thing  to  me  farther  than  he  had  already,  when  I had 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  next,  which  I intended 
should  be  speedily,  I would  so  consult  my  loyalty  and 
my  conscience,  as  to  give  him  all  the  satisfaction  in  my 
power:  the  judge  told  me  he  would  make  report  of 
what  I had  said ; and  did  not  seem  to  be  very  forward 
in  pressing  a compliance  : he  had  his  orders,  and  he 
obeyed,  them,  I deemed  this  to  be  the  most  prudent 
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reply  I could  at  this  time  make;  for  had  I answered  in 
the  affirmative,  I might  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
and  censure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation ; if  in 
the  negative,  I should  have  utterly  disobliged  the  king; 
a caution  the  more  necessary  to  be  taken,  as  there  was 
no  likelihood  there  would  be  any  meeting  of  parliament, 
to  control  him  in  his  conduct.  However,  I believe 
that  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  safest  to  unbosom 
one’s  self  to  the  prince  in  person,  and  as  much  as 
possible  avoid  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  the 
treachery,  the  prejudice,  or  the  ignorance  of  a reporter. 

In  consequence  of  this  examination  of  the  members, 
a number  of  vacancies  ensued,  and  among  others  that 
were  deprived,  was  Herbert,  the  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  master  of  the  robes:  he,  in  those  days,  en- 
joying places  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  king  having  threatened,  and  put  his 
threats  in  execution,  and  also  made  use  of  the  most 
plausible  persuasions,  to  draw  the  majority  of  parlia- 
ment into  his  own  way  of  thinking,  as  to  the  test  and 
penal  laws,  and  all  to  no  sort  of  purpose,  cared  not  to 
see  them  assembled  at  the  time  seemingly  appointed; 
and  therefore,  on  the  18th  of  March,  declared  in 
council,  that  for  divers  weighty  considerations  the  par- 
liament stood  prorogued  to  the  2 2d  of  the  November 
following.  His  majesty,  upon  the  same  occasion  de- 
clared, that  it  having  been  found  impracticable  to  ef- 
fect an  uniformity  in  religion,  though  it  had  been  the 
great  endeavour  of  four  of  his  predecessors  succes- 
sively, assisted  as  much  as  possible  by  their  parliament; 
and  that  such  attempts  having  been  experienced  to  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  witness  the  fatality 
of  the  rebellion  in  his  father’s  time;  he  was  nowde- 
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termined  to  issue  out  a declaration  in  favour  of  all 
sorts  of  dissenters,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  free  prac- 
tice of  their  own  religion:  hoping  it  might  contribute 
to  the  general  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  the 
increase  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  of  trade. 
But  whatever  the  reasons  alledged  were,  it  appeared 
to  most  men,  that  a deep  design  was  laid  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  church  of  England,  nor  could  her 
sons  but  dread  some  extraordinary  shocks  ; though 
some  there  were,  who  apprehending  no  very  extraor- 
dinary consequence  of  these  machinations,  believed 
such  a toleration  might  be  of  public  emolument,  if 
considered  in  a political  view ; which  was  by  much 
the  most  specious  side  of  the  building  ; which  shall 
close  up  this  year. 

At  length  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience 
made  its  appearance  with  us  in  the  north,  on  the  7th 
of  April  1687  ; gilded  over  with  the  taking  pretence 
of  tenderness,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  towards  all 
his  subjects  whatsoever ; containing  an  invitation  to 
all  strangers  of  every  sect  to  come  among  us : pre- 
tending a farther  improvement  of  our  trade,  and  pro- 
mising protection  to  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  their  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, as  also  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  all  their  churches.  But  all  this  was 
too  well  understood  to  divide  the  protestant  churches, 
divide  et  impera,  that  so  the  papists  might  with  the 
more  ease  possess  themselves  of  the  highest  place  ; 
which  the  presbyterians  or  Calvinists,  who  had  most 
of  them  began  to  conform,  seemed  to  be  well  aware 
of ; and  therefore  continued  to  resort  to  our  churches, 
though  the  anabaptists,  quakers,  and  independants 
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thought  it  worth  their  while  to  return  their  addresses 
of  thanks  and  acknowledgment.  Elated,  seemingly, 
with  this,  the  king  goes  on  in  his  old  course  of  dis- 
placing gentlemen  that  had  posts,  but  particularly  such 
as  were  of  the  parliament,  and  obstinate  enough  to 
withstand  his  wishes ; and  now  the  parliament  being 
prorogued,  it  was  not  thought  worth  the  trouble  to 
inquire  which  way  any  body  stood  inclined,  so  that 
the  late  question  concerning  the  test  and  penal  laws 
was  dropped,  or  at  least  suspended.  All  this  ine- 
quality of  usage  wrought  but  upon  few  protestants 
either  of  estate  or  quality  to  change  their  faith,  little 
or  not  at  all  allured  by  the  baits  thrown  in  their  way, 
or  terrified  by  the  king’s  frowns  and  implacable  dis- 
pleasure : honour  therefore  now  was  the  grand  bul- 
wark of  our  religion,  gentlemen  disdaining  to  have 
thought  they  could  sacrifice  the  sweets  of  conscience 
to  the  mercenary  views  of  a reward.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  dies  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a man  once  of 
vast  estate,  and  oftentimes  in  high  favour  with  the 
late  king,  though  never  with  the  present ; a man  of 
the  most  exquisite  wit  of  his  time,  the  handsomest, 
and  best  bred  ; but  unfortunately  given  up  to  pleasures, 
unsteady  in  his  ways,  and,  in  all  respects,  an  enemy 
to  himself. 

While  addresses  of  thanks  were  every  day  presented 
to  the  king,  on  the  part  of  the  various  denominations 
of  dissenters,  and  from  some  even  of  the  church  of 
England ; I had  frequent  alarms  that  the  papists  were 
in  a way  of  persuading  the  king  to  grant  them  the 
manor  of  York,  as  a seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  their  faith ; and  on  the  24th 
of  June  I heard  it  was  granted  accordingly  to  one 
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Lawson,  a priest,  for  a term  of  thirty  years.  Surprized 
at  this,  I wrote  to  the  Lord  Bellassis,  the  principal 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  remonstrating,  that  I 
had  had  it  by  my  commission  of  governor,  granted  to 
myself  by  the  late  king,  and  confirmed  by  this ; that 
it  was  worth  sixty  pounds  a year  to  me,  and  that  it  had 
cost  me  above  two  hundred  pounds  in  repairs,  since  I 
had  enjoyed  it ; and  that  as  I had  been  allowed  nothing 
for  this  expence,  I desired  it  might  be  either  continued 
to  me,  or  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  me  such  a compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
consider  me  in  my  disbursement,  in  such  manner  and 
proportion,  as  in  his  great  justice  and  wisdom  he 
should  think  fit.  A few  days  afterwards,  a procla- 
mation came  to  hand,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  July, 
whereby  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  at 
once  stunned  the  main  body  of  the  nation.  The  next 
day,  the  pope’s  nuncio  being  to  make  his  public  entry 
at  Windsor,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  refused  attendance  at 
that  solemnity  ; for  which  he  was  forbidden  the  court, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  places  : the  same  fate  befel  five 
of  the  six  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  for  the 
self-same  cause;  so  that  every  hour  things  looked 
worse  and  worse.  A while  after  I had  a letter  from 
Lord  Feversham,  to  acquaint  me,  that  according  to  my 
desire,  he  had  spoke  to  the  king  concerning  the  manor 
of  York;  but  that  he  had  found  he  had  promised  it  to 
father  Lawson,  for  the  uses  above  specified;  that  his 
majesty  told  him,  he  did  not  know  I lived  in  it,  and 
that  if  I had  been  at  any  charge  in  repairs,  I should  be 
considered  for  the  same;  but  added,  for  my  present 
comfort,  that,  was  I not  so  good  a man  as  he  took  me 
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to  be,  he  would  not  have  kept  a governor  at  York  so 
long  as  he  had  done.  But  I shortly  after  had  another 
letter  from  the  same  lord,  to  tell  me  that  the  lords- 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  had  so  represented  the 
business  to  the  king,  at  Windsor,  that  no  positive  reso- 
lution was  as  yet  taken. 

In  the  midst  of  the  impending  dangers  which  seemed 
to  threaten  us,  there  was  a nobleman,  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  had  by  his  conduct  persuaded  some 
people  to  think  him  mad,  though  he  certainly  acted 
upon  principles  of  great  human  prudence.  This  gentle- 
man passing  through  Yorkshire,  in  his  way  to  London, 
I went  to  pay  him  a visit.  He  had  four  coaches  and 
an  hundred  horses  in  his  retinue,  and  staid  ten  days  at 
a house  he  borrowed  in  our  parts.  His  custom  was 
to  dine  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  his  meal 
always  lasted  till  six  or  seven  the  next  morning;  during 
which  he  sometimes  drank;  sometimes  he  listened  to 
music;  sometimes  he  fell  into  discourse;  sometimes 
he  took  tobacco,  and  sometimes  he  ate  his  victuals ; 
while  the  company  had  free  choice  to  sit  or  rise,  to  go 
or  come,  to  sleep  or  not.  The  dishes  and  bottles  were 
all  the  time  before  them  on  the  table ; and  when  it  was 
morning,  he  would  hunt  or  hawk,  if  the  weather  was 
fair;  if  not,  he  would  dance,  go  to  bed  at  eleven,  and 
repose  himself  till  the  evening.  Notwithstanding  this 
irregularity,  he  was  a man  of  great  sense,  and  though, 
as  I just  now  said,  some  took  him  to  be  mad,  it  is  cer- 
tain his  meaning  was  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way 
of  more  serious  censure  in  these  ticklish  days,  and  pre- 
serve his  estate,  which  he  took  great  care  of. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen-college  in  Oxford,  being  dead,  the  king  sent 
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them  his  mandamus,  requiring  them  to  choose  the 
bishop  of  that  city  in  his  stead ; but  they  answered, 
locus  plenus  est.  The  king  taking  Oxford  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  the  master  and  fellows  of  that  college  wait- 
ing on  him,  he  told  them,  “ the  people  of  the  church 
of  England  had  used  him  ill;  that  they  had  behaved 
neither  as  gentlemen  or  good  subjects;  and  ordered 
them  to  go  presently  back  to  their  election  and 
choose  the  bishop,  or  he  would  let  them  feel  how 
heavy  a hand  a king  had.”  They  went,  but  returned 
this  answer:  “ that  they  were  sorry  they  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  his  majesty’s  displeasure; 
but  that  they  could  not  proceed  to  a new  choice  without 
actual  commission  of  wilful  perjury,  and  thereupon  hoped 
he  would  excuse  them.”  Now,  in  this  progress,  it  was 
an  observation  generally  made,  that  the  king  courted 
the  dissenters,  and  discountenanced  the  church  of 
England:  for,  the  papists  being  by  no  means  a body 
of  themselves  numerous  enough  to  cope  with  the  na- 
tional church,  he  thought  to  strengthen  them  by  a 
junction  with  the  dissenters,  whom  he  blinded  with 
his  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with  telling  them  that 
he  desired  a repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws  for  their 
ease  and  security,  as  much  as  in  behalf  of  the  papists. 

A strange  look  it  had,  that  the  very  people,  who  had 
lately  been  so  indefatigably  busy  to  divest  him  of  his 
right,  and  even  to  deprive  him  of  life;  it  having  been, 
in  one  parliament,  attempted  to  impeach  him  of  high- 
treason,  upon  the  statute  against  a reconciliation  with 
the  church  of  Rome;  I say  it  looked  strange,  that 
these  very  men  should  be  preferred  to  those  who  had 
preserved  him  out  of  their  hands,  not  in  parliament 
only,  but  in  the  field  also:  but  it  seems,  all  consider- 
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ations are  of  no  worth  or  validity  with  a hearty  zeal  for 
the  priesthood  of  Rome,  and  that  oblivion  is  so  far 
from  being  ingratitude,  that  it  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, a most  salutary  expedient,  when  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mother  church. 

In  pursuance  of  this  very  ill  doctrine,  on  the  28th  of 
September  the  king  puts  out  several  aldermen,  who  had 
ever  signalized  themselves  by  their  fidelity  and  loyalty, 
who  had  adhered  to  him  with  the  greatest  constancy  in 
the  very  worst  of  times  ; and,  what  is  worse,  they  were 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  they  were  members 
of  the  church  of  England;  and  nonconformists  filled 
their  places.  Doctor  Hough,  president  of  Magdalen- 
college,  is  now  put  out,  by  certain  visitors  appointed 
by  the  king  for  that  purpose,  for  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  statutes,  in  contradiction  to  the  king’s  manda- 
mus ; but  the  doctor  stoutly  refused  to  quit,  till  com- 
pelled by  force,  and  then  appealed  from  the  visitors  to 
the  king  in  Westminster-hall. 

At  this  time  it  was  my  turn  to  feel  a part  of  the  storm 
which  had  hitherto  blown  over  me,  or  at  some  distance 
on  each  side  from  me.  On  the  5th  of  November,  I 
received  a letter  from  father  Lawson,  the  priest  I for- 
merly mentioned,  to  give  me  notice,  that  the  king 
having  made  him  a grant  of  his  house,  the  manor  of 
St.  Mary’s  in  York,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  people,  he  expected  from  my  usual  civility, 
that  I would  give  him  free  and  easy  possession.  To 
which  I answered,  that  I held  it  by  virtue  of  a com- 
mission that  constituted  me  governor  of  York ; that 
he  could  not  think  I would  divest  myself  of  it  by  my 
own  act  and  deed ; that  I had  too  great  a veneration 
for  the  king’s  bounty,  and  was  too  proud  of  his  service. 
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to  do  that;  but  that  if  his  majesty  positively  com- 
manded it,  I should  have  nothing  to  dobut  to  obey ; with 
this  reserve,  however,  that  if  his  majesty  gave  it  away, 
I hoped,  and  in  justice  it  was  a duty  incumbent  on  him 
to  endeavour  it,  I was  to  have  some  equivalent  for  the 
loss.  Several  letters  passed  between  us,  till  at  length 
the  Earl  of  Feversham  sent  me  word,  that  it  was  ac- 
tually granted;  while  Lawson  flattered  me  with  expec- 
tations that  the  king  would  consider  me  one  way  or 
other,  and  informed  me  of  several  things  his  majesty 
should  say  of  me. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  December,  father  Lawson 
comes  in  person,  and  claims  possession.  It  being  in 
vain  to  contest  with  him,  I ordered  my  housekeeper  to 
give  him  admittance;  but  he  left  it  again  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  I could  move  my  goods.  The  clear  profits  of 
this  place  to  me,  besides  the  use  of  the  house  for  myself 
and  friends,  and  grass  and  hay  for  my  horses  while  I 
staid  in  town,  amounted  to  about  forty  pounds  a year. 
After  this,  I expected  the  rest  would  soon  follow ; for 
the  king  had  caused  or  ordered  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  counties  in  England,  to  call  to- 
gether their  deputies  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
ask  them  these  three  questions:  1.  If  in  case  the  king 
should  call  a parliament,  and  they  should  be  chosen 
members  of  it;  whether  or  no  they  would  vote  to  take 
away  the  test  and  penal  laws  ? 2.  Whether  or  no  they 
would  give  their  vote  for  such  members  as  they  believed 
would  be  for  the  repeal  for  the  same?  3.  Whether  or  no 
they  would  live  peaceably,  and  as  Christians  ought  to 
live,  with  such  as  differed  from  them  in  religion  ? Some 
lord-lieutenants  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  order, 
were  turned  out,  to  give  place  to  papists;  and  the  de- 
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puty-lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  did  not 
return  a satisfactory  answer,  were  for  the  most  part 
divested  of  office. 

This  certainly  was  pushing  the  point  by  much  too 
far,  nor  could  men  forbear  wondering  to  what  purpose 
it  could  be  meant ; for  what  answer  could  any  gentle- 
man pretend  to  give,  till  he  had  heard  the  reasonings 
and  debates  of  the  house  ? And  who  could  pretend  to 
answer  for  the  man  he  voted  to  be  a member ; or  pre- 
tend to  be  sure  of  what  sort  of  a mind  he  would  be  when 
he  got  to  his  seat  in  the  house?  If  the  general  incli- 
nation had  been  to  deceive  the  king,  how  easy  was  it 
for  men  to  express  themselves  one  way  and  resolve  ano- 
ther? Besides,  it  was  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
of  parliaments,  thus  to  pre-engage  the  members,  who, 
according  as  things,  upon  their  meeting,  appeared  to 
them,  are  by  the  laws  of  the  land  allowed  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  judgment.  But  the  most  ge- 
neral answer  that  was  returned  by  the  protestants  of  the 
church  of  England  was,  that  they,  if  of  the  house, 
would  so  vote,  as  the  reasons  of  the  debate  should  pre- 
vail with  them  ; that  they  would  vote  for  such  as  they 
thought  would  do  the  same;  and  that  they  would  live 
quietly  with  all  men  as  good  Christians  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. About  this  time  there  were  great  removes  of 
officers,  civil  and  military,  and  most  corporations  were 
purged  of  their  church-of-England  aldermen,  and  pa- 
pists or  dissenters  appointed  to  succeed  them.  The 
king,  however,  soon  after  seemingly  abated  of  the  ri- 
gour of  this  scrutiny,  though  the  lord-lieutenants  con- 
tinued the  inquiry  in  most  counties,  but  with  very 
little  success. 

While  this  was  transacting  in  England,  the  French 
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king  was  engaged  in  a high  dispute  with  his  holiness 
of  Rome,  concerning  the  immunities  and  franchises  of 
ambassadors  in  that  city,  which,  though  all  the  princes 
of  the  catholic  religion  submitted  to  the  regulation  of, 
the  King  of  France  would  not.  His  ambassador,  who 
would  have  demanded  the  antient  rights,  was  denied 
audience,  and  persisting  in  the  thing,  was  declared 
excommunicated;  the  cardinals  were  forbidden  to  visit 
him  as  an  ambassador  ; and  the  church  of  St.  Lewis, 
reputed  the  parochial  church  of  the  French  nation, 
whither  the  ambassador  and  his  retinue  repaired  to  the 
midnight  mass  of  Christmas,  was  interdicted,  for  ad- 
mitting1 him  to  partake  of  the  devotions  of  the  season. 
Upon  notice  of  this,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  assem- 
bled, and  the  attorney-general  drew  up  an  appeal  from 
Rome  to  the  next  general  council,  setting  forth  that  the 
pope  had  no  just  claim  to  infallibility;  that  he  had  no 
power  to  excommunicate  princes ; that  his  priestly 
authority  was  of  no  weight  in  temporals  ; and  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  abused  when  subservient  to  evil 
ends.  That  his  holiness  had  not  only  in  this  acted 
contradictorily  to  his  character  as  vicar,  but  also  in 
refusing  bulls  to  such  as  his  majesty  had  nominated  and 
recommended  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  his  own 
kingdom,  for  no  reason  but  because  they  would  not 
acknowledge  him  to  be  infallible,  or,  as  the  Italian 
doctors  call  him,  Universal  Monarch  ; that  by  this 
means  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  vacancies  unsup- 
plied at  this  day  ; and  that  the  pope’s  obstinacy  ought 
to  be  controlled,  as  the  custom  had  formerly  been  with 
the  church,  by  oecumenic,  or  national  councils.  After 
this,  and  much  more,  the  attorney  withdrew,  and  was 
by  the  parliament  admitted  as  an  appellant  in  the  case ; 
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the  pope’s  bull  was  at  the  same  time  declared  void  ; it 
was  forbidden  to  disperse  it  within  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  ordered  that  the  king  should  be  humbly 
entreated  to  exert  his  authority  as  to  the  immunities 
and  franchises  of  his  ambassador  at  Rome;  and  to  call 
such  councils,  or  assemblies  of  great  men,  as  might 
apply  a remedy  to  the  disorders  that  had  arisen  from 
the  long  vacancies  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics; 
and  lastly,  that  he  would  prohibit  all  commerce  with  the 
courtof  Rome,  nor  suffer  any  money  to  be  sent  thither. 

This  was  a strange  sort  of  a scene  to  us  in  England. 
It  was  thought  we  were  most  inseparably  linked  toge- 
ther with  our  neighbour  kingdom ; but  while  the  one 
is  abjectly  endeavouring  to  crouch  to  the  lash,  the  other 
is  seemingly  resolved  to  slip  her  neck  out  of  the  collar. 
But  on  the  2Qthof  January,  lG'87-8,  a proclamation  is 
heard,  requiring  public  thanksgiving  tobe  made,  for  that 
our  queen  found  herself  quick  with  child.  The  joy  on 
account  of  this  news,  if  it  created  any  to  speak  of, 
was  continually  interrupted  by  some  violent  or  unequal 
act  or  other,  on  the  part  of  the  king  ; among  the  rest, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  first  of  his  dignity  in  the  realm, 
though  low  in  fortune,  being  commanded  to  use  in- 
terest in  his  lieutenancy  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
and  test ; and  making  answer,  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
could  not  persuade  others  to  that,  which  in  his  own 
conscience  he  was  averse  to,  the  king  took  his  regiment 
of  horse  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Burlington  resigned 
his  commission  for  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  West- 
Riding  of  York,  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately gave  it  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  only  bro- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a warm  and  zealous  papist. 
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pursuant  to  the  method  his  majesty  had  hitherto  te- 
naciously observed  with  regard  to  most  of  the  lieute- 
nancies that  became  vacant  in  England. 

The  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  not  been  exa- 
mined as  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws ; and 
now  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  at  Pomfret,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1688,  the  popish  justices,  in  number  six, 
and  Sir  John  Bointon,  the  king’s  serjeant,  who,  as  I 
presume,  aspired  to  be  a judge,  moved  that  an  address 
of  thanks  might  be  signed  and  presented  to  his  majesty, 
for  his  late  indulgence  as  to  matters  of  conscience,  and 
that  not  only  by  all  the  justices,  but  by  the  two  grand 
juries:  but  none  of  the  justices,  except  the  six  above, 
and  one  Mr.  Bull,  nor  either  of  the  grand  juries,  would 
set  their  hands  to  this  address  ; so  that  the  Roman- 
catholics  sent  it  up,  signed  by  themselves,  as  the  act 
of  the  whole  sessions.  By  such  tricks  and  artifices  as 
these,  the  king  was  deceived  in  the  opinion  his  subjects 
had  of  his  late  indulgence;  three  or  four  men,  in  se- 
veral places  as  well  as  this,  pretending  to  speak  and 
answer  for  the  whole  corporation,  or  county. 

A few  days  afterwards  (May  the  7th)  a Roman-ca- 
tholic justice  told  me,  the  king  was  now  convinced, 
that  he  had  been  ill  advised  in  pushing  the  question 
concerning  the  repeal  of  the  test;  that  he  intended  to 
put  out  some  justices  and  admit  others,  though  not  by 
that  method,  but  by  informing  himself,  from  such  as 
he  knew  to  be  true  to  his  service,  how  they  stood  af- 
fected as  to  liberty  of  conscience ; and  that  he  had 
particular  orders  from  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who 
had  the  same  from  the  king,  to  advise  first  with  me 
upon  that  subject.  I told  him  that  the  method  lately 
taken  had  most  assuredly  been  of  no  advantage  to  his 
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majesty,  most  of  the  principal  and  powerful  gentlemen, 
in  every  county,  having  been  thereby  thrust  out  of 
employment:  but  that  this  new  method  would  be  at- 
tended with  as  great  difficulties,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  fallacy,  it  being  impossible  for  one  man  to  pry 
into  the  recesses  of  another  man’s  heart ; nay,  that  it 
was  even  a hard  matter  for  a man  to  promise  for  him- 
self. For  according  to  the  supposition,  he  was  to  be 
either  in  parliament,  or  out  of  it;  if  he  himself  should 
be  elected,  he  could  not  honestly  promise  which  way 
he  should  vote,  till  he  came  to  his  seat,  and  heard  the 
debates;  and  that  if  he  was  not  elected,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  in  any  degree  to  answer  for  the  man 
he  should  chuse  for  his  representative  ; that  I believed 
most  men  thought  a liberty  of  conscience  might  be  of 
use  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  settled  upon  a pro- 
per foundation,  and  with  true  regard  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church  of  England.  To  this  he  re- 
plied, that  the  king  had  openly  declared  the  church  of 
England  should  have  any  reasonable  equivalent  she 
could  desire  for  her  security,  provided  an  act  might  pass 
for  the  liberty  of  conscience:  and  told  me  we  should 
meet  and  talk  farther  upon  this  head,  which  for  the 
present  I evaded  as  much  as  possible ; I cared  not  to 
explain  myself  quite,  having  no  inclination  to  expose 
myself  any  farther  than  was  barely  needful,  or  to  give 
characters  of  other  men. 

Having  at  two  several  times,  in  May,  obtained  leave 
to  repair  to  London,  I there  found  affairs  to  stand 
much  in  the  posture  I expected.  The  popish  party 
was  very  urgent  with  the  king  to  press  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  them,  and  the  other  as  obstinate  and 
headstrong  against  it ; and  what  brought  the  dispute 
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to  a still  greater  degree  of  warmth,  was  owing  to  what 
follows:  his  majesty  had  lately  renewed  his  proclama- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  given  order  to  the 
bishops,  to  cause  it  be  read  in  the  churches  of  their 
respective  dioceses.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  rest  of  the  order,  remonstrated  against  this  j 
setting  forth,  in  a petition  they  presented  to  the  king, 
that  they  could  not  pay  his  majesty  obedience  in  what 
he  was  pleased  to  require  of  them;  that  no  bishop,  or 
minister  of  the  church  of  England  could  assent  to  the 
proclamation,  which  must  of  course  be  implied  by 
their  reading  it,  or  causing  it  to  be  read;  that  a de- 
claration of  the  same  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
had  been  in  parliament  condemned  twice  in  the  late 
reign  ; that  therefore  they  might  be  liable  to  be  called 
to  an  account  hereafter,  for  doing  what  had  been  ad- 
judged contrary  to  law;  that  though  the  king  of  him- 
self could  do  no  ivrong , his  ministers  or  agents  were 
responsible  for  whatever  was 'done  infractory  of  the 
law;  and  though  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
declare  a liberty  of  conscience,  it  was.  nevertheless, 
the  duty  of  the  clergy,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  per- 
suade men  into  an  adherence  to  their  communion; 
that  for  them  to  publish  the  king’s  pleasure,  in  the 
manner  required,  would  be  the  same  as  if  they  told 
the  people  they  needed  not  to  come  to  church  except 
they  pleased  ; and  that  by  the  same  rule  he  might  com- 
mand them  to  read  mass  in  their  churches,  and  be 
found  to  obey.  These  and  many  other  arguments 
were,  upon  this  occasion,  offered  by  the  bishops ; at 
which  the  king  conceived  so  violent  a displeasure,  that 
they  were  commanded  to  appear  in  council  before  him, 
on  the  8th  of  June. 
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In  the  mean  time,  I kissed  the  king’s  hand  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  met  with  a gracious  reception  : I was 
honoured  with  a visit  from  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax, 
who  expressed  himself  pretty  well  inclined  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  averse  to  the  test  and  penal  laws  all 
at  once,  though  he  was  seemingly  not  unwilling  it 
should  be  done  gradually,  and  upon  wise  and  weighty 
considerations. 

On  the  8th  of  June  seven  of  the  bishops  made  their 
appearance  before  the  king  in  council,  where  they  were 
commanded  to  enter  into  recognizances  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a man,  to  answer  to  an  information  to  be 
brought  against  them  the  next  term,  for  disobedience 
to  the  king’s  orders.  This  they  refused  to  do,  saying 
they  were  not  to  engage  themselves  under  any  security 
of  the  kind,  till  the  information  or  indictment  was 
found,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  should  not  only  run 
counter  to  the  law,  but  betray  the  liberty  of  the  peerage ; 
upon  which  the  Archbi/^op  of  Canterbury  and  his  six 
brethren  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower,  a 
severity  most  deeply  resented  by  the  whole  church. 
Being  then  at  Whitehall,  I saw  the  bishops  going  to 
take  water  for  the  Tower:  they  all  looked  very  cheer- 
fully, and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  particular, 
called  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  I did.  The  next  day 
the  Lord  Huntingdon,  one  of  the  privy-council,  told 
me,  that  had  the  king  known  how  far  the  thing  would 
have  gone,  he  would  never  have  laid  the  injunction  he 
did,  to  have  the  declaration  read  in  churches. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  on  the  10th  of  this 
month,  being  Trinity  Sunday,  about  four  minutes  be- 
fore ten  in  the  morning,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
prince,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  court.  But  as  important 
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as  this  event  might  seem  to  be,  little  notice  may  be 
said  to  have  been  taken  of  it.  The  imprisonment  of 
the  bishops  was  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  people,  who  flocked  to  them  in  such  numbers, 
for  f heir  blessing,  and  to  condole  their  hard  usage,  that 
great  and  very  extraordinary  remarks  were  made  both 
of  persons  and  behaviour.  Among  the  rest,  ten  non- 
conformist ministers  went  to  pay  them  a visit,  which 
the  king  took  so  heinously,  that  he  sent  for  four  of 
them  to  reprimand  them  ; but  their  answer  was,  “ that 
they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  prisoners,  as  men 
constant  and  firm  to  the  protestant  faith;”  or  to  that 
purpose.  Nay,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  very 
soldiers  that  kept  guard  in  the  Tower,  would  frequently 
drink  good-health  to  the  bishops;  which  being  under- 
stood by7Sir  Edward  Hales,  constable  of  the  Tower,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  see  it  was 
done  no  more  ; but  the  answer  he  received  was,  “ that 
they  were  doing  it  at  the  very  instant,  and  would  drink 
that,  and  no  other  health,  while  the  bishops  were  there.” 
At  length,  (June  15),  the  first  day  of  the  term  came 
about,  when  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  moving  for 
the  Habeas  Corpus , twenty-one  of  the  very  prime  of 
the  nobility  appeared  at  the  King’s-bench  to  bail  them ; 
and  they  were  bailed  accordingly.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  hall  and  Palace-yards  were  crouded  with  thousands 
of  people;  who  begging  their  blessing  as  they  passed, 
the  archbishop  freely  gave  it,  and  as  freely,  at  the  same 
time,  exhorted  them  to  be  constant  to  their  religion. 
A fortnight  afterwards,  on  the  29th,  an  information 
was  exhibited  against  their  lordships  in  the  King’s- 
bench,  for  that  they  had  framed  and  published  a sedi- 
tious libel,  of  which  the  jury  would  not  find  them 
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guilty.  The  council  for  the  bishops,  the  ablest  of  their 
profession  in  all  England,  produced  such  arguments  in 
their  behalf,  that  the  judges  were  divided ; two  of  them 
declaring  that  the  proofs  did  not  extend  to  the  making 
their  petition  or  address  a libel ; and  two  of  them,  that 
they  did  : which  cost  Sir  Richard  Holloway  and  Sir 
John  Powell  their  seats  on  the  bench,  as  soon  as  the 
term  was  over.  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  power 
of  the  king  to  dispense  with  the  laws  (that  grand  point) 
was  most  exquisitely  discussed  by  the  bishops’  council, 
who  were  so  much  an  over-match  for  the  king’s,  that 
at  court  it  was  most  heartily  wished  this  business  had 
never  been  pushed  to  such  a crisis.  Westminster-hall, 
the  Palace-yards,  and  all  the  streets  about,  were 
thronged  with  an  infinite  people,  whose  loud  shouts 
and  joyful  acclamations,  upon  hearing  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  were  a very  rebellion  in  noise,  though  very 
far  from  so  either  in  fact  or  intention.  Bonfires  were 
made,  not  only  in  the  city  of  London,  but  in  most 
towns  in  England,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  them  ; 
though  there  were  strict  and  general  orders  given  out 
to  prevent  all  such  doings ; and  the  clergy  preached 
more  loudly,  and  more  freely  than  ever  against  the 
errors  of  the  Latin  church.  The  next  day  I waited  on 
the  king  to  the  camp  on  Hounslow-heath,  where  every 
body  observed  him  to  labour  under  a very  great  dis- 
turbance of  mind;  but  he  spoke  very  kindly  to  me  as 
I rode  by  him,  on  several  occasions. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  I was  present  as  a justice,  at 
the  general  sessions  held  for  the  Liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster ; and  some  days  afterwards,  at  the  same  held  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  Hicks’s-hall,  where  I 
found  such  a strange  revolution  among  the  justices  of 
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the  peace,  so  many  papists  and  fanatics  put  into  the 
commission,  that  I neither  sought  business,  nor  chose 
to  mix  with  them.  At  this  last  place  there  were  seve- 
ral indicted  as  rioters,  for  that  they  had  been  concerned 
in  making  of  bonfires,  or  contributed  thereto  ; but  the 
grand  jury  would  find  no  bill,  though  they  were  sent 
out  no  less  than  three  times  ; so  generally  did  the  love  of 
the  bishops  and  the  protestant  cause  prevail.  And  now 
my  Lord  Hallifax  advised  me  to  consider  with  myself, 
whether  as  affairs  stood,  it  were  prudent  to  continue 
in  my  employments : I answered,  I had  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  king,  and  would  serve  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  whilst  be  would  allow  me  that  honour,  without 
concerning  himself  with  my  religion. 

On  the  13th,  Lord  Sunderland,  who  had  been  long 
suspected  for  a papist,  openly  declared  himself  of  that 
communion,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  the  king’s 
chapel ; and  ten  or  eleven  days  afterwards,  the  king 
went  down  to  the  Thames’s  mouth,  as  pretended,  only 
to  take  a view  of  the  fleet ; but  the  real  cause  was  to 
appease  the  seamen,  who  were  ready  to  mutiny,  on 
account  of  some  of  their  captains,  who  had  publicly 
celebrated  mass  in  their  ships.  The  king  flattered  them 
all  he  could  ; went  from  ship  to  ship  ; called  them  his 
children  ; said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  religion, 
and  that  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all ; but 
that  he  expected  they  would  behave  like  men  of  ho- 
nour and  courage  when  there  should  be  occasion  for 
their  service ; though  they  were  so  far  gratified,  that  all 
the  priests  were  ordered  on  shore.  Admiral  Herbert,  an 
able  seaman,  whom  the  king  had  discarded  from  several 
great  posts,  because  he  would  not  promise  to  vote  for  the 
repeal,  went  privately  away  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
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made  rear-admiral ; which  raised  anger  in  the  king, 
and  the  rather,  as  a great  many  seamen  went  after  him. 

Some  time  afterwards  in  August,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk came  to  visit  me  in  London ; with  whom  dis- 
coursing upon  the  present  situation  of  the  kingdom,  I 
found  him  a very  firm  and  steady  protestant,  to  which 
he  had  been  converted  in  the  late  reign  ; and  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  court.  Some  days  afterwards, 
carrying  my  wife  and  daughter  to  Windsor,  to  wait  on 
the  queen,  I perceived  the  court  to  be  under  some  con- 
sternation, and  the  king  in  an  ill  humour,  though  he 
was  of  an  equanimity  which  made  it  difficult  to  disco- 
ver, at  the  news  that  the  Dutch  had  fitted  out  a large 
fleet  as  designed  against  us  ; and  that  the  French  and 
Dutch  were  on  the  brink  of  a rupture,  and  would  each 
of  them  press  us  soon  to  know  which  side  we  would 
take.  This,  considering  the  jealousies  we  were  under 
on  account  of  religion,  the  violent  discontents  about 
the  army,  and  the  ill  time  of  the  day  it  was  to  call  a par- 
liament for  fresh  supplies  of  money,  did  very  justly  and 
reasonably  disquiet  the  court.  And  now  the  first  thing 
the  king  did,  was  to  declare  on  the  24th  of  August,  he 
would  call  a parliament,  to  meet  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber following ; protesting  in  council,  that  he  was  moved 
thereto  more  for  the  good  and  satisfaction  of  the  na- 
tion, than  for  any  apprehension  he  was  under  of  the 
Dutch  armament.  However,  he  commanded  all  officers 
in  general  to  their  posts,  and  drew  the  forces  out  of 
other  garrisons  and  places  to  man  the  sea-ports. 

Designing  for  York,  I took  leave  of  his  majesty  on 
the  28th,  but  with  terrible  apprehensions  that  he  would 
put  the  same  question  to  me  he  had  to  others,  con- 
cerning the  repeal ; but  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  it,  only 
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enjoined  me  to  stand  a candidate  for  the  next  par- 
liament at  York,  which  I would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cused, but  it  could  not  be ; and  so  he  wished  me  a 
good  journey.  Just  at  this  time  I had  news,  that  the 
question  had  been  put,  the  week  before,  to  all  our 
justices  of  the  West-Riding,  and  that  they  had  all 
answered  in  the  negative  ; so  that  I could  not  but  think 
I had  a luck^  escape. 

I sent  notice  to  the  mayor  and  others  of  York,  that 
I intended  to  stand  for  one  of  their  representatives,  at 
the  ensuing  election  ; and  found  the  magistracy  would 
be  for  the  most  part  against  me,  though  I had  good 
encouragement  from  the  other  citizens.  The  truth  is, 
I was  at  some  loss  to  know  how  to  act  in  this  matter;  I 
was  not  desirous  to  be  of  this  parliament,  not  only 
because  I was  grown  infirm  and  almost  unfit  to  attend 
the  duty  of  the  house;  but  also  because  I was  afraid 
the  king  would  expect  more  from  me  than  my  con- 
science would  extend  to  : for  as  I was  determined  not 
to  violate  this  on  the  one  side,  so  I could  hardly  resolve 
to  offend  so  good  a master  on  the  other.  In  these 
straits,  I went  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  shewed  him 
the  letters  I had  sent  to  York,  and  the  answers  I had 
received  thereto ; desiring  his  majesty  to  indulge  me 
with  replies  to  three  queries  I had  to  make:  1.  Whe- 
ther, seeing  the  contest  was  like  to  be  both  chargeable 
and  difficult,  and  the  success  extremely  doubtful,  it 
was  his  pleasure  I should  stand  ? — He  replied  positively, 
I should.  2.  Whether,  as  the  opposition  was  very 
strong  against  me,  he  would  impute  it  to  my  remiss- 
ness if  I miscarried  ? — He  promised  he  would  not. 
3.  Whether  he  would  assist  me  all  he  could  to  prevent 
my  being  baffled,  and  particularly  by  such  means  as  I 
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should  propose  to  him  ? — His  answer  was,  Yes:  ami 
he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  lords  for  purging  of 
corporations,  to  make  whatever  change  or  alteration  I 
desired  in  the  city  of  York,  and  to  put  in  or  out;  which 
the  king  it  seems  had  reserved  to  himself  by  the  last 
charter,  just  as  I pleased.  But  I was  careful  of  what 
I did  in  this  regard  : I considered  that  if  I put  out  none, 
it  would  look  as  if  I had  no  power,  and  debase  me  into 
contempt;  and  that  if  I displaced  too  many,  it  might 
exasperate  the  city  against  me,  make  them  believe  I 
was  too  deep  in  the  court-interest,  and  prevent  my 
success  on  the  other  hand : I therefore  only  desired 
that  the  lord-mayor  might  be  dismissed  his  office,  and 

Sir Thompson  appointed  in  his  stead,  which 

would  prevent  his  being  a member  of  parliament;  and 
that  too,  Mr.  Edward  Tomson  and  Mr.  Ramsden,  who 
were  my  principal  friends  in  the  former  election  of  me 
for  York,  and  were  afterwards  turned  out  partly  on  my 
account,  might  be  restored  as  aldermen.  Then  taking 
leave  of  the  king,  and  having  presented  him  with  some 
Roman  medals,  which  he  took  very  kindly,  he  again 
charged  me  to  do  what  I could  to  be  chosen. 

I afterwards  desired  Mr.  Brent,  the  agent  for  cor- 
poration-matters, that  if  he  had  the  power,  I might, 
with  some  others  I should  name,  be  added  to  the 
bench  of  justices  in  that  city,  by  a writ  of  assistance  ; 
which  he  promised  me  should  be  done.  To  leave  this 
affair  for  the  present ; there  had  at  this  time  been 
fifty  Irishmen  and  papists  sent  for  from  Ireland,  by 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  order  to  be  incorporated  into 
his  regiment.  Every  captain  was  to  have  some  ; but 
Lieutenant-colonel  Beaumont,  and  five  captains  more, 
who  were  all  that  were  then  on  the  spot,  in  quarters 
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at  Portsmouth,  refused  to  take  a man  of  them  ; saying 
their  companies  were  complete,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  part  with  good  soldiers  and  Englishmen,  to 
make  room  for  such  as  were  inferior  to  them  and  fo- 
reigners; desiring  they  might  choose  their  own  men, 
or  throw  up  their  commissions.  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick took  great  offence  at  this,  and  sending  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  king,  he  dispatched  twenty  horse  to 
bring  them  up  in  custody  to  Windsor-castle,  where 
they  were  to  be  tried  by  a council  of  war;  and  they 
were  brought  up  accordingly.  I spoke  to  them  just 
as  they  arrived,  and  found  they  were  all  resolved  to 
stand  it  out;  but  they  told  me  the  duke  had  not 
offered  a man  of  the  Irish  to  any  company,  then  in 
his  grace’s  regiment,  which  was  very  kind  of  him  on 
his  part,  and  a miraculous  escape  on  mine. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch 
ambassador  had  lately  given  the  king  assurances  that 
their  preparations  were  not  against  us;  but  his  ma- 
jesty, as  if  he  made  a doubt  of  it,  ordered  great  things 
towards  a fleet  for  the  spring;  and  I was  positively  told 
by  one,  that  he  had  actually  twenty- five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  his  coffers. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  a council  of  war  sat  upon 
Colonel  Beaumont  and  the  five  captains,  and  they  were 
all  cashiered,  though  with  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  who  seemed  to  dread  the  consequences  of 
it;  they  were  offered  forgiveness  if  they  would  but  ac- 
cept of  the  men,  but  they  all  refused  it ; which  caused 
a great  and  general  discontent  throughout  the  army, 
and  particularly  in  that  regiment;  most  of  which  soon 
after  quitted.  The  same  day  Sir  Walter  Vavasor,  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  came  up  to  make  report  to  the  king, 
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of  the  answers  they  had  received  from  the  West-Riding 
and  the  corporations,  to  the  queries  they  had  put  to 
them ; in  which  I found  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  York  were  so  faulty,  that  they  would  out  of  course, 
and  that  I needed  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of  getting 
them  removed,  and  more  remarkably  my  greatest  op- 
posers;  so  I left  them  to  their  stars,  and  only  insisted 
on  the  commission  of  assistance  for  myself  and  friends 
I should  name ; but  every  post  brought  me  new  fears 
I should  not  be  chosen  at  York,  though  several  altera- 
tions and  restrictions  from  popular  elections  to  a 
mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  whom  the  king  appointed 
as  he  pleased,  were  now  made  by  new  charters,  for  the 
more  certain  election  of  such  members  as  might  be  to 
the  king’s  good  liking.  And  now  Lord  Hallifax,  when 
I took  leave  of  him,  which  was  on  the  1 6th  of  Sep- 
tember, advised  me  not  to  be  too  much  in  earnest  with 
my  election;  at  least  not  to  make  too  free  a use  of 
the  court-assistance,  for  many  reasons  he  then  offered 
to  my  consideration. 

A few  days  afterwards  I set  out  for  Yorkshire  ; and 
being  at  my  seat  in  the  country,  I received  advice 
that  my  interest  at  York  was  much  lessened  by  my 
absence ; and  what  was  still  worse,  that  Lord  Mont- 
gomery’s company  being  ordered  to  march  from  that 
city,  his  lordship  would,  if  I did  not  come  speedily,  be 
obliged  to  deliver  up  the  keys  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord-mayor ; I therefore  immediately  posted  away  and 
received  the  keys,  and  the  company  marched.  I re- 
presented it  to  the  king  as  a great  inconvenience,  that 
there  should  not  be  so  much  as  one  company  in  gar- 
rison at  York  ; and  desired  to  know  what  I was  to  do 
with  the  keys  ? To  the  first  of  which  his  majesty  an- 
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swered,  that  upon  more  mature  deliberation  he  had  re- 
called the  company  ; and  that  as  to  the  second,  I 
might  dispose  of  the  keys  as  I saw  proper. 

I desired  the  lord-mayor  to  call  a hall,  for  that  I had 
something  to  say  to  them.  A hall  was  called  on  the 
1st  of  October  ; but  his  lordship,  the  greatest  enemy 
to  my  election,  not  having  patience  to  stay  till  I came, 
dismissed  it  almost  as  soon  as  assembled,  fearing  I 
should  make  some  proselytes  to  my  interest.  Just  on 
the  back  of  this  comes  down  a proclamation,  setting 
forth  a certain  intention  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  to 
invade  this  kingdom,  by  the  assistance  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  States-general,  both  with  a strong 
fleet  and  a numerous  army  ; commanding  all  lord-lieu- 
tenants, deputy-lieutenants,  and  all  other  his  majesty’s 
officers,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  defend  the 
king  and  kingdom.  At  this  time  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard was  lieutenant  of  the  West-Riding,  a rigid  papist, 
and  now  gone  ambassador  to  Rome.  He  had  left  but 
three  deputies  behind  him,  two  of  whom  also  were 
papists,  and  but  two  of  the  three  were  now  in  the 
country  : while  most  of  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  were 
come  to  the  city,  expecting  to  meet  with  writs  for  the 
choice  of  members.  I therefore  pressed  the  nigh- 
sheriff  to  give  notice  to  some  gentlemen,  while  I con- 
vened others,  for  the  next  day;  when  Sir  Henry  Goode- 
rick  began  a discourse,  which  I seconded,  to  shew  how 
little  we  were  able  to  serve  the  king  with  the  militia, 
without  another  lord-lieutenant,  under  whom  we 
might  lawfully  set've,  meaning  a protestant ; and  at 
the  same  time  we  subscribed  a representation  of  our 
case  to  his  majesty.  I was  well  aware  how  very  un- 
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grateful  this  would  be  to  him  ; but  to  obviate  his  dis- 
pleasure, I gave  him  private  intelligence  of  the  inten- 
tion to  prepare  it,  and  begged  of  him  to  excuse  the 
concern  I had  therein,  assuring  him  it  was  now  abso- 
lutely for  his  service. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  on  the  4th  of  October,  comes 
down  a special  messenger  to  purge  the  corporation,  to 
put  out  the  former  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to 
appoint  others,  almost  all  papists;  but  the  commission 
was  so  defective,  and  there  were  such  mistakes  in  the 
execution  of  it,  as  frustrated  the  design.  The  next 
day  I prevailed  with  the  lord-mayor  to  call  a hall; 
upon  which  occasion  I spoke  to  them  a full  half-hour, 
and  so  convinced  them  of  the  evil  arts  which  had  been 
put  in  practice  against  me,  and  the  great  injustice 
done  me,  that  they  all  seemed  to  be  converts  in  my 
favour  ; and  to  add  to  what  I had  said,  I gave  them 
up  the  keys,  but  made  them  own  it  as  a courtesy,  and 
promise  to  restore  them  to  me  again,  whenever  I de- 
sired it,  for  his  majesty’s  service.  And  now  Lord 
Fairfax,  a Roman-catholic,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
North -Riding,  being  at  York,  observed  to  me,  it 
could  be  for  no  good  end  that  the  Lords  Devonshire 
and  Danby  were  come  down  to  the  country  ; though 
the  former  pretended  he  was  only  come  to  view  his 
estate,  and  the  latter  to  drink  the  waters  at  Knais- 
Lourgh.  They  were  both  of  them  frequently  engaged 
in  conversation  at  Sir  Henry  Gooderick’s,  and  the  first 
of  them  came  to  York,  where  I paid  all  imaginable 
civilities  to  him,  and  received  the  same  from  him  ; the 
other  I waited  on  at  Sir  Henry’s,  not  once  suspecting 
that  men  of  their  high  quality  and  great  estate  could 
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intend  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  government  or 
dangerous  to  themselves  ; and  indeed  their  outward 
behaviour  was  very  decent  and  innocent. 

Two  days  afterwards  I had  an  express  from  Lord 
Preston,  the  new  secretary  of  state  ; Sunderland,  who 
was  turned  papist,  and  had  been  the  author  of  great 
mischief  since  he  had  been  near  the  king,  being  laid 
aside;  to  acquaint  me  that  his  majesty  had  given  a 
very  kind  reception  to  our  representation  on  the  part 
of  the  county,  and  that  in  compliance  therewith  he 
had  named  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  all  Yorkshire;  and  his  grace  coming  to  town 
soon  after,  appointed  his  deputies  and  militia-officers, 
both  horse  and  foot.  The  king  began  now,  though 
fatally  too  late,  to  be  sensible  of  his  error  in  carrying 
matters  to  so  enormous  a length  at  the  instigation  of 
popish  councils ; and  now  restored  several  justices  of 
the  peace  in  most  counties,  as  also  the  old  charters 
all  England  over;  he  now  quits  his  hold  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  does  justice  to  Magdalen-college,  and  be- 
gins again  to  court  the  church  of  England. 

Amidst  this  hopeful  reform,  on  the  10th  of  October 
Comes  news  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  increased  daily, 
and  that  his  fleet  was  ready  to  spread  canvass  for  the 
sea.  Three  days  afterwards  I had  orders  from  the 
king  to  receive  seven  hundred  Scotch  horse  and  dra- 
goons, on  their  march  from  the  norrhern  kingdom; 
and  in  two  days  they  arrived.  I was  in  great  hopes 
they  would  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  York,  for  the 
security  of  both  the  city  and  country;  but  the  danger1 
hourly  approaching,  the  apprehensions  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s  descent  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  king  being  willing  to  have  his ' army  in  as 
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numerous  a plight  as  might  he,  they  were  ordered  to 
continue  their  march  southward,  after  they  had  been 
with  us  but  three  days.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
kept  nothing  a secret  from  me,  told  me  he  had  heard 
Lord  Danby  had  a great  sum  of  money  in  the  bank  of 
Holland,  and  that  he  had  been  invited  up  to  London 
by  my  Lord  Bellassis  and  the  king’s  order;  that  he 
had  made  some  offers  of  his  service,  but  that  he  had 
no  manner  of  intention  to  go  up;  which  last  I very- 
well  knew  from  other  hands. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  upon  some  discourse  with 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  at  the  dean’s  house,  his  lordship 
broke  out  into  these  expressions:  “We  are  now 

every  way  in  an  ill  condition  in  this  kingdom. 

If  the  king  beats  the  Prince  of  Orange,  popery  will 

return  upon  us  with  more  violence  than  ever. If 

the  prince  beats  the  king,  the  crown  and  the  nation 
may  be  in  no  small  danger.”  The  late  lord-mayor  be- 
ing now  superseded,  though  it  was  impossible  to  swear 
the  new  one  in,  because  of  some  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  new  charter,  it  may  be  said  that  York  was  now 
a very  remarkable  place;  for  it  was  an  archbishopric 
without  a bishop,  a city  without  a mayor,  and  a gar- 
rison without  a soldier.  But  these  defects  were  soon 
supplied  ; the  old  charter  was  restored  and  the  old  lord- 
mayor  therewith;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  fled  from 
that  city  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  landing,  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York;  and  I had  one  company  of 
foot  sent  to  continue  with  me. 

Strange  it  was,  and  a certain  presage  of  the  mischiefs 
which  attended  this  invasion,  that  neither  the  gentry, 
nor  the  commonalty  were  under  any  concern  about  it : 
said  they,  “ the  prince  comes  only  to  maintain  the 
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-protestant  religion : he  will  do  no  harm  to  Eng- 

land.” While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  court 
suggested  that  his  aim  was  at  the  crown,  and  that  the 
Dutch,  who  assisted  him,  grasped  at  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land. In  truth,  his  highness’s  declaration,  when  ic 
made  its  appearance,  (which  was  a little  while  before 
he  landed),  seemed  to  be  dark  and  ambiguous  enough; 
setting  forth  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  with  great 
aggravation,  and  asserting,  “ that  the  king’s  intention 
was  to  subvert  the  government  both  in  church  and 
state;  that  he  designed  to  make  himself  absolute,  and 
to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion;  that  to  this  pur- 
pose he  had  insisted  on  a dispensing  power ; that  he 
had  moulded  and  fashioned  all  the  charters  to  his 
mind,  to  the  end  he  might  have  such  members  of  par- 
liament as  he  desired ; that  he  had  examined  and  pre- 
engaged  such  as  he  intended  should  be  of  the  house 
of  commons  ; and  that,  what  was  worse,  he  had  im- 
posed a suppositious  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  nation, 
merely  to  promote  popery,  and  to  defeat  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  of  their  right  of  succession.” 

The  king,  understanding  there  was  a great  noise 
raised  about  this  Prince  of  Wales,  had,  a little  before 
the  invasion,  called  an  extraordinary  council,  whither 
all  the  nobility,  bishops,  and  foreign  ministers  were 
summoned,  before  whom  the  queen -dowager,  several 
lords  and  ladies,  and  the  king’s  and  queen’s  servants,  to 
the  number  of  forty,  as  well  protestants  as  papists, 
gave  pregnant  evidence  concerning  the  birth  of  this 
prince ; all  which  was  re-examined  in  chancery  upon 
oath,  and  there  recorded. 

On  the  29th  of  October  a report  arrived  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  had  been  miserably  shattered  by  tempest; 
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that  Lord  Sunderland  was  certainly  out,  and  Lord 
Preston,  secretary  of  state  in  his  stead.  The  king 
meanwhile  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  had 
swelled  up  his  army,  as  was  computed,  to  six  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  foot: 
the  fleet  also  was  out,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  and  did 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Three  days  afterwards  the 
Prince  of  Orange’s  declaration,  conveyed  by  an  un- 
known hand  to  a citizen  of  ours,  was  brought  to  me; 
and  I immediately  transmitted  it  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  down  to  us  to 
secure  the  Lord  Lumley,  then  in  the  North-Riding;  but 
the  gentleman,  Colonel  John  Darcy,  who  was  charged 
with  this  commission,  pretended  he  could  not  find 
him;  though  it  afterwards  appeared  his  lordship  was 
not  far  off,  and  might  have  been  seized  at  pleasure. 
The  next  day  I had  an  express  from  the  secretary  at 
war,  signifying  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  seen  off 
Dover,  steering  their  course  to  the  westward : which 
gave  us  some  hopes  there  was  no  danger  of  their  land- 
ing in  the  North.  In  three  days  more  I received  by 
another  express,  that  the  prince  was  actually  arrived  at 
Torbay,  in  the  West,  (on  the  5th  of  this  month,  No- 
vember), and  that  he  had  marched  straight  to  Exeter, 
attended  by  Marshal  Schomberg,  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  together  with  a number  of  our  own 
nobility  and  gentry  of  considerable  name,  and  a great 
land-army. 

I immediately  sent  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  word  of 
this  invasion,  though  he  had  notice  of  it  from  above; 
but  he  wrote  back,  that  the  prince  being  landed  at  such 
a distance,  his  presence  would  be  no  way  necessary  at 
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York.  I thought  this  a very  weak  answer,  and  sent 
him  word  that  the  danger  was  not  only  from  the  in- 
vaders, but  also  from  their  confederates  at  home ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  the  prince  should  dare  to 
attack  England  with  an  army  of  under  20,000  men, 
if  he  was  not  very  sure  of  assistance  from  our- 
selves. The  deputy-lieutenants,  being  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  now  all  at  York,  and  being  very  solicitous  to 
preserve  peace,  quiet,  and  good  order,  proposed  a 
meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  county, 
to  be  held  on  Thursday  the  lQtli  instant,  in  order  to 
draw  up  some  declaration  of  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
king  in  this  time  of  danger ; as  also  to  consult  on  such 
matters  as  might  be  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  our 
own  welfare  and  safety.  This  being  a motion  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Gooderick,  I seconded  it;  and  observed  that 
an  address  of  such  a tenor  might  give  some  satisfaction 
to  f e government,  and  be  a discouragement  to  its 
enemies.  Accordingly  a summons  was  drawn  up,  to 
be  dispersed  all  the  country  over ; and  in  the  mean 
time  I wrote  up  to  Lord  Preston,  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  seemingly  intended  loyal 
address  from  the  gentlemen  in  our  parts,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  desiring  him  to  make 
one  of  the  company. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  being  at  dinner  with 
Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Henry  Gooderick,  and  others,  at  a 
gentleman’s  who  had  invited  us,  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
of  the  West-Riding  comes  in,  to  give  us  notice  of  a 
new  commission,  in  which  some  thirty  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  were  left  out;  arid 
among  the  rest,  Sir  Henry  himself.  This  threw  him 
into  such  a rage,  that  he  vowed  he  was  sorry  he  hac} 
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promoted  the  meeting  he  had  for  the  service  of  the 
king ; but  I heard  that  at  this  intended  assembly  there 
were  to  have  been  some  points  discussed,  which  would 
not  have  been  of  so  grateful  a nature  to  the  court : for 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  design  to  have  petitioned 
for  a speedy  and  a free  parliament,  and  for  other 
concessions  which  were  to  have  been  demanded  and 
insisted  upon.  But  all  this  was  all  along  denied  to 
me,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Henry  Gooderick;  who 
being  an  open  man,  I confess  I added  faith  to  his 
words:  but  friendship  is  too  often  a blind  to  the  eyes. 

On  the  19th  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  came 
to  York,  and  said  he  heard  there  was  a design  to  peti- 
tion for  a free  parliament,  and  that  he  thought  it  not 
fit  there  should  be  so  much  of  the  militia  together.  I 
sat  that  night  with  his  grace  till  it  was  twelve  of  the 
clock;  and  we  came  to  a resolution,  that  if  the  peti- 
tion or  intended  address  was  not  conceived  in  terms  of 
the  strictest  loyalty,  we  would  not  set  our  hands  to  it. 
The  next  day  his  grace  called  together  his  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  asked  them,  if  there  was  any  thing 
meant  by  their  assembly  on  Thursday,  more  than  to 
make  a declaration  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty  ? Where- 
upon Sir  Henry  Gooderick,  who  was  one  of  them,  de- 
clared plainly,  that  he  intended  to  petition  for  a free 
parliament,  and  hoped  that  the  rest,  who  should  meet, 
would  concur  therein,  after  the  example  of  a late  pe- 
tition from  some  bishops  and  some  temporal  lords.  The 
duke  took  this  so  much  amiss,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  stay  to  be  affronted  or  overruled  by  his  deputies ; and 
that  he  would  be  gone  the  next  day.  I made  opposition 
to  this;  observing  that  no  absolute  resolution  could  be 
taken  till  the  gentlemen  appeared  j and  that  if  aught  else 
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besides  a mere  declaration  of  loyalty  were  thought  ne- 
cessary, it  might  be  so  penned,  and  with  that  modesty 
as  both  to  satisfy  here,  and  not  displease  above ; in 
short,  that  his  grace  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  on  the 
spot  in  a time  of  such  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  But 
he  went  away  according  to  his  word,  saying  nobody 
had  been  of  his  side  but  myself. 

On  the  22d  came  the  day  of  meeting ; a fatal  one  I 
think.  I would  not  go  to  them  at  the  common-hall, 
which  was  the  place  appointed ; nor  indeed  was  I very 
well  able,  by  reason  of  some  bruises  I had  received  by 
my  horses  falling  upon  me : but  I heard  that  in  the 
midst  of  about  a hundred  gentlemen  who  met,  Sir 
Henry  Gooderick  delivered  himself  to  this  effect : “ that 
there  having  been  great  endeavours  made  by  the  go- 
vernment of  late  years  to  bring  popery  into  the  king- 
dom, and  by  many  devices  to  set  at  naught  the  laws  of 
the  land,  there  could  be  no  proper  redress  of  the  many 
grievances  we  laboured  under,  but  by  a free  parliament; 
that  now  was  the  only  time  to  prefer  a petition  of  the 
sort ; and  that  they  could  not  imitate  a better  pattern 
than  had  been  set  before  them  by  several  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal.”  There  were  those  who  differed  with 
him  in  opinion,  and  would  have  had  some  expressions 
in  the  paper  moderated  and  amended  ; and  observed, 
that  at  the  same  time  they  petitioned  as  they  designed, 
it  would  be  but  their  duty  to  assure  his  majesty,  they 
would  stand  firm  by  him  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  both  him  and  his  kingdoms,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  ; but  this  was  over- 
ruled. When  therefore  the  draught  was  completed 
according  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Henry  Gooderick  and  his 
friends,  though  several  disliked  it  and  went  away,  they 
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proceeded  to  sign;  but  before  a third  man  could  sub- 
scribe it,  in  comes  one  Mr.  Tankard,  with  a rueful 
story  that  the  papists  were  risen ; and  that  they  had 
actually  fired  upon  the  militia-troops.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  gentlemen  ran  out ; and  those  that  were  privy  to 
the  design  betook  them  to  their  horses,  which  were 
conveniently  at  hand  for  their  purpose.  Lord  Danby, 
meanwhile  in  his  lodging,  waited  for  the  false  alarm, 
and  mounted,  with  his  son,  Lord  Lumley,  Lord  Hor- 
ton, Lord  Willoughby,  and  others,  who,  together  with 
their  servants,  formed  a body  of  horse,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  in  number,  well  mounted,  and  well  accoutred. 
These  rode  up  to  the  four  militia-troops,  drawn  out  on 
another  account,  and  cried  out,  a free  parliament ; the 
protestant  religion ; and  no  popery!  The  captains  of 
these  troops  were  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Gower, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Captain  Tankard ; who  being  ad- 
mitted of  the  secret  the  night  before,  though  prompt 
and  ready  enough  in  their  nature  for  any  action  of  the 
kind,  immediately  cried  out  the  same,  and  led  their 
troops  over  to  them.  In  the  first  place  they  went  to 
the  main  guard  of  the  standing  company,  which  (the 
number  not  exceeding  twenty)  they  surprized,  before 
I had  the  least  notice  or  even  jealousy  of  what  was 
in  agitation  ; not  thinking  it  possible  that  men  of  such 
quality,  such  estates,  could  give  way  to  their  discon- 
tent, however  great  and  just  it  might  be,  to  the  degree 
of  engaging  themselves  in  an  attempt  so  desperate,  and 
so  contrary  to  the  laws  they  boasted,  and  the  religion 
they  professed.  But  I had  no  sooner  notice  of  what 
had  been  transacted,  than  I sent  for  the  officers  and 
the  guard,  and  understood  they  were  prisoners.  I then 
sent  to  each  captain  of  the  four  troops,  enjoining  him 
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to  bring  his  troop  to  me  as  the  king’s  governor,  as  also 
to  the  main  guard  of  the  militia  foot : but  they  would 
not  stir  a step  : they  would  hearken  to  no  orders.  I 
then  sent  for  my  own  horses,  and  was  just  ready  to  go 
to  the  troops,  in  hopes,  by  my  presence,  to  regain  them 
to  the  king’s  service;  when  Sir  Henry  Bellassis,  who 
had  commanded  a regiment  in  Holland,  under  the 
prince,  and  had  lurked  about  a long  while  in  Yorkshire 
for  his  highness’s  service,  drew  up  a party  of  thirty 
horse  before  my  door,  and  prevented  my  stirring  abroad, 
till  Lord  Danby  and  his  principal  companions  came  up 
to  me. 

His  lordship  told  me,  that  to  resist  were  to  no  man- 
ner of  end  or  purpose;  that  himself,  and  the  gentle- 
men with  him,  were  in  arms  for  a free  parliament,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion  and  govern- 
ment, as  by  law  established  ; which  the  king  had  almost 
brought  to  nothing,  and  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  come  to  restore;  and  that  he  hoped  I would  join 
them  in  so  laudable  an  effort.  I made  answer,  that  I 
was  for  a free  parliament  and  the  protestant  religion  as 
well  as  they,  but  that  I was  also  for  the  king.  His 
lordship  replied,  that  he  was  so  too ; and  that  he  hoped, 
as  we  agreed  in  principles,  we  should  concur  in  action  ; 
I told  him  though  we  exactly  agreed  in  the  matter,  we 
differed  widely  as  to  the  manner ; and  I could  not  con- 
ceive it  lawful  to  extort  any  thing  from  the  crown  by 
any  manner  of  force  ; and  that,  as  I had  the  honour 
of  being  his  majesty’s  governor  for  York,  it  was  im- 
possible, whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  for  me 
to  join  in  concert  with  those  who  openly  and  avowedly 
acted  in  repugnance  to  and  contempt  of  his  authority 
and  commission.  His  lordship  then  said,  “ he  must 
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imprison  me;”  to  which  I made  answer,  “ that  I was 
naked  and  destitute  of  friends  and  assistance,  and  that 
1 acknowledged  myself  in  his  lordship’s  power,  to  do 
with  me  as  he  would,”  But  after  some  short  consul- 
tation, his  lordship  told  me,  he  knew  me  to  be  a man 
of  honour,  and  that  he  should  think  my  engagement 
not  to  stir,  to  be  as  sure  and  as  close  a restraint  upon 
me,  as  a guard  or  a prison;  so  that,  upon  the  pledge 
of  my  honour,  I was  to  confine  myself  to  my  room  ; 
his  lordship,  however,  recommended  what  he  had 
offered  to  my  farther  consideration.  They  then  seized 
on  all  the  gates,  posted  strong  guards  every  where, 
and  suffered  none  to  go  in  or  out ; they  secured  such 
persons  as  betrayed  a dislike  to  their  proceedings,  and 
especially  the  officers  of  the  company  ; but  the  com- 
pany itself  revolted  to  them  the  next  day. 

Gathered  to  this  head,  the  next  day  they  visited  the 
magazine  and  stores,  which  God  knows,  were  next  to 
nothing,  notwithstanding  all  my  most  pressing  remon- 
strances to  the  king,  both  formerly  and  of  late.  The 
militia-troops  then,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
came  in  to  serve  as  volunteers,  and  who  were  not  above 
sixty,  ransacked  the  houses  of  several  papists,  for 
priests,  arms,  and  horses,  which  they  took  wherever 
they  found  them.  They  seized  also  on  a company  of 
foot  new  raised,  but  not  yet  armed,  in  their  quarters  at 
Tadcaster  ; and  a company  of  grenadiers,  as  they  were 
on  their  march  for  London,  by  the  way  of  York ; but 
as  yet  they  touched  the  property  of  no  man  but  the 
king’s,  the  papists  and  myself  excepted ; for  they 
made  very  free  with  my  coals,  and  the  other  provision 
that  I had  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  24th  the  earl  caused  the  lord- mayor  to  call 
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a hall ; where  his  lordship  made  a speech,  setting 
forth  the  reason  for  their  rising,  and  of  their  declara- 
tion ; desiring  the  city  would  join  with  them  in  the 
latter : and  they  signed  it  accordingly ; as  did  also  a 
number  of  gentlemen.  This  declaration  being  the 
next  day  printed,  there  appeared  of  hands  of  lords  to  it 
six ; of  lords’  sons,  three ; of  baronets,  five ; of  knights, 
six  ; of  esquires  and  gentlemen,  sixty-six  ; and  of  ci- 
tizens of  York,  fifty-six.  We  had  now  news  from 
Nottingham,  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Dela- 
mere,  and  many  more  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
risen  also  in  those  parts,  and  that  great  numbers  flocked 
in  to  them. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  on  his  march  to  Salisbury* 
which  he  had  appointed  to  be  the  general  rendezvous 
of  his  whole  army,  having  sent  the  young  prince,  his 
son,  to  Portsmouth,  as  the  report  was  by  some ; but 
to  France,  according  to  others.  In  a day  or  two,  I 
made  it  my  request  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  that  he 
would  give  me  leave  to  be  a prisoner  at  my  own  house 
in  the  country,  where  I promised  to  act  nothing  to  his 
prejudice,  but  to  acquiesce,  and  abide  by  my  word  as  a 
true  prisoner.  Hereupon  he  sent  for  me  to  come  and 
dine  with  him  ; and  at  my  coming  into  the  room  told 
me,  that,  to  give  me  the  better  stomach  to  my  meal, 
I might,  upon  the  terms  I had  proposed,  depart  when- 
ever 1 pleased.  At  dinner  his  lordship  told  me,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  absence  had  been  what  princi- 
pally favoured  their  design  ; and  that  he  doubted  not 
but  I had  some  fear  or  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
forward  : I answered,  that  I did  indeed  believe  they 
would  go  very  high  in  their  petition,  but  never  ima- 
gined so  many  gentlemen  of  their  rank  and  quality 
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would  have  ventured  upon  so  perilous  an  expedient ; 
and  that  if  I had  been  aware  of  it,  I should  certainly 
have  made  a resistance,  though  to  ever  so  little  purpose, 
or  at  least  have  made  my  escape  out  of  the  town.  I 
had  discourse  with  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
perceived  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  what  they  had 
done,  as  of  more  danger  than  they  at  first  thought  of, 
and  found  they  were  troubled,  that  men  came  in  so 
slowly  to  them.  Lord  Willoughby  said  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  Bertie  had  been  concerned  against 
the  crown  ; that  it  was  a grief  to  him,  but  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  was  fatally  such,  that  there  had 
been  no  avoiding  it.  To  this  I observed,  that  the 
flagrant  invasion  on  our  rights  might  have  been  re- 
strained without  a repelling  force,  and  that  a thorough 
and  plain  representation  of  our  injuries,  properly  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  could  not  have 
failed  to  reduce  the  king  to  a better  and  juster  sense  of 
what  he  was  about  ; that  the  great  want  of  money,  the 
violent  distraction  of  the  nation,  and  a plain  discovery 
that  popery  could  never  again  be  imposed  upon  us, 
would  have  obliged  his  majesty,  for  his  own  sake,  for 
his  own  safety  and  interest,  to  have  altered  the  tenor 
of  his  conduct.  Sir  Henry  Gooderick  would  then 
have  persuaded  me  to  sign  their  declaration,  but  I told 
them  I could  not  possibly  do  it ; for  that  though  I 
should  be  of  a mind  with  them,  as  to  the  matter  it  con- 
tained, yet  being  now  in  arms  I could  not,  in  my 
judgment,  conceive  but  a concurrence  with  them,  as 
to  the  contents  of  their  paper,  might  be  justly  con- 
strued into  a joining  with  them  in  the  force.  Mr. 
Tankard  also  most  earnestly  pressed  me  to  be  with 
them,  but  I held  out.  In  the  midst  of  this  comes  the 
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clerk  of  the  peace  to  give  me  notice  of  a new  commis- 
sion that  was  brought  down,  which  restored  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  West-Riding  I have  formerly  ob- 
served to  have  been  turned  out;  but  that  myself  and 
two  more  were  omitted.  Lord  Danby  immediately 
took  up  this,  and  told  me  it  was  plain  there  was  a re- 
sentment against  me,  and  that  it  was  very  evident  I 
should  meet  with  worse  quarter  on  the  other  side, 
than  from  them  ; but  all  this  had  no  manner  of  effect 
upon  me.  The  next  day  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent 
orders  to  his  captains  of  horse  to  dismiss  the  militia 
troops;  but  they,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  laughed 
at  him  for  his  ill-timed  message. 

This  day  I obtained  a pass  of  their  generalships  to 
go  to  my  own  home,  upon  my  parole  that  I would  con- 
fine myself  there,  nor  exceed  the  bounds  of  five  miles 
about;  and  live  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  hostile  action.  We  had  now  news 
as  if  the  army  had  voted  for  a free  parliament,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  declared  they  would  defend  his 
majesty’s  person  from  all  men  without  exception  : the 
very  matter  I desired  to  be  the  contents  of  our  York- 
shire petition.  But  on  the  heels  of  this  laudable  reso- 
lution, it  happened,  as  we  were  told,  that  a number  of 
great  mtfn,  officers  of  the  army,  and  particular  confi- 
dents of  the  king,  had  revolted  and  gone  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  particularly,  that  on  the  19th  of 
November,  the  king  having  then  reached  Salisbury, 
where  his  army  was  rendezvoused,  the  Lord  Churchill, 
one  of  his  major-generals,  under  pretence  of  shewing 
him  his  out-guards,  misled  his  majesty  into  a train 
which  must  have  betrayed  him  to  the  hands  of  a party 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  army,  had  not  an  immo- 
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derate  bleeding  at  the  nose  prevented  the  king  from 
proceeding;  and  that  the  said  lord  perceiving  his  design 
to  be  thus  frustrated,  immediately  went  over  to  the 
prince,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Colonel 
Berkley,  and  others;  though,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  this  Lord  Churchill  was  raised,  from  a page  to  the 
king,  to  the  degree  of  a viscount  of  England,  and  in 
possession  of  a great  estate  therewith,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  majesty’s  bounty.  The  king,  as- 
tonished, and  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  returned  to 
Andover  on  the  24th,  where  he  sat  at  supper  with 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ; but  to  the  surprize  of  all  men,  they 
both  deserted  him  that  very  night,  and  withdrew  to 
the  prince,  together  with  others  of  good  note  and  ac- 
count. The  very  next  day,  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
departed  privately  fronl  Whitehall,  in  company  with 
Lady  Churchill,  and  took  refuge  at  Nottingham.  Now 
the  number  of  all  that  thus  forsook  the  king  did  not 
as  yet  amount  to  one  thousand ; but  such  a mutual 
jealousy  now  took  birth,  that  there  was  no  relying  on 
any  one,  no  knowing  who  would  be  true  and  honest  to 
the  cause  ; wherefore  the  army  and  artillery  were  or- 
dered to  retire  back  towards  London,  where  hi?  ma- 
jesty arrived  on  the  26th ; his  out-quarters  being  at 
Windsor,  Reading,  and  places  round  about. 

The  next  day  he  called  together  all  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  then  in  town,  being  about  fifty  in 
number  ; and  pursuant  to  their  advice,  writs  were  im- 
mediately issued  out  for  calling  a free  parliament,  and 
for  removing  all  Roman -catholics  from  councils  and 
employments  ; for  issuing  out  a general  pardon  to  all 
who  were  with  the  prince,  and  for  sending  commis- 
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sioners  to  treat  with  him.  The  proclamation  accord- 
ingly came  out,  the  parliament  was  to  meet  upon  the 
15th  of  January  next  ensuing,  and  the  Lords  Hallifax, 
Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  the  prince.  But  to  return  back  a little  to 
our  northern  parts : Kingston  upon  Hull,  or  Hull,  that 
considerable  garrison,  was  surprized  by  Mr.  Copley, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  28l.h  of  November ; 
who  gathering  a party  to  him,  seized  the  governor 
himself,  Lord  Langdale,  in  the  night,  as  also  a number 
of  Roman-catholics  who  fled  for  refuge  to  that  place  ; 
and  the  soldiers  joining  in  the  -treachery,  they  declared 
for  the  king,  and  the  protestant  religion,  and  sent 
immediate  notice  to  York  of  what  they  had  done. 
About  the  same  time  a party  was  dispatched  from 
York  to  seize  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  horses  and 
arms;  which  they  did,  but  no  manner  of  attempt  or 
injury  was  offered  to  his  grace’s  person.  In  short, 
there  were  but  few  gentlemen  in  our  parts  of  the 
county  that  adhered  to  the  king ; nor  indeed  in  any 
part  of  the  north  of  England. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
other  places,  submitted  themselves  to  the  prince,  and 
the  defection  began  to  be  general.  In  the  midst  as  it 
were  of  this,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  brought  from 
Portsmouth  to  London,  when  every  soul  concluded 
he  was  in  France  : but  he  made  no  continuance;  the 
queen  the  very  next  night,  being  Sunday,  carrying  him, 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  down  to  a vessel  privately 
prepared,  which  by  a favourable  gale  wras  wafted  over 
to  Dunkirk.  The  next  day  a regiment  of  Scotch 
horse  deserted  to  the  prince;  nor  was  there  an  hour 
scarce  but  his  majesty  received,  like  Job,  ill  news  of 
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one  sort  or  other  ; so  that,  prompted  thereto  by  most 
fatal  advice,  he  the  next  day,  being  the  llth,  with- 
drew himself  privately,  attended  only  by  two  or  three 
persons,  to  follow  the  queen,  as  was  then  most  com- 
monly believed.  This  was  very  extraordinary  and 
quite  wonderful  : for  his  commissioners  having  just 
before  sent  him  word,  that  affairs  might  be  managed 
with  the  prince  to  his  majesty’s  satisfaction,  he  had 
summoned  his  cabinet  council  to  meet  the  next  day, 
at  nine  in  the  morning ; though  it  seems  he  intended 
nothing  less  than  to  be  with  them  ; for  he  went  away 
that  very  night,  without  so  much  as  leaving  any  order 
or  direction  behind  him.  The  lord-chancellor  with- 
drew at  the  same  time,  and  took  the  broad  seal  along 
with  him ; so  that  all  was  now  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
nor  is  the  consternation  to  be  expressed.  Upon  this 
the  lords,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  wrote  to  his 
highness  of  Orange,  to  let  him  know  the  king  was 
gone  from  them,  and  to  acquaint  him  they  would  en- 
deavour to  keep  things  in  order  till  they  could  receive 
his  directions,  and  to  invite  him  to  town. 

The  rabble  had  been  before  sufficiently  incensed 
against  the  papists;  but  now  apprehending,  and  rea- 
sonably enough,  that  the  king  had  withdrawn  himself 
by  their  advice,  or  rather  at  their  instigation,  they  grew 
to  that  height  of  outrage,  that,  rising  in  prodigious 
multitudes,  and  dividing  themselves  into  great  parties, 
they  pulled  down  the  chapels  of  that  worship,  as  well 
as  the  houses  of  many  of  its  professors,  taking  and 
spoiling  their  goods,  and  imprisoning  such  as  they  sus- 
pected to  be  priests : nor  did  they  spare  even  the  chapels 
and  houses  of  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers ; 
and  particularly  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who,  as  was 
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generally  computed,  of  his  own  and  others  who  sought 
his  protection,  had  goods  and  plate  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  taken  from  him  ; what 
was  of  less  worth,  and  belonging  to  that  superstition, 
was  burnt  publicly  in  the  street.  The  same  day,  the 
lord-chancellor,  who  had  waited  too  long  for  the  tide, 
though  in  the  disguise  of  a seaman,  and  destitute  of  his 
eye-brows,  which  he  had  purposely  cut  off,  was  stopt 
at  Wapping,  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
order  of  the  lords.  He  was  first  brought  to  the  lord- 
mayor  upon  suspicion  only  ; but  being  soon  known, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  him  a strong  guard,  or  he  had 
certainly  been  torn  to  pieces.  Pen,  the  great  quaker, 
a man  of  reputed  wit,  and  much  consulted  by  the  king, 
with  regard  to  the  dispensing  power  he  would  unfor- 
tunately have  usurped,  and  the  scheme  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  was  taken  also;  as  was  father  Peters,  that 
incendiary,  that  scandal  to  the  privy-council,  where  he 
was  the  first  of  his  pernicious  order  that  had  sat  for 
many  a year  before. 

The  king,  however,  upon  his  departure  wrote  to  the 
general  officers  of  his  army,  signifying,  that  things  be- 
ing brought  to  extremities,  and  being  obliged  to  send 
away  the  queen  and  the  prince,  he  was  forced  to  follow 
himself ; but  hoped  it  might,  at  some  time  or  other, 
please  God  to  touch  the  hearts  of  this  nation  with  true 
loyalty  and  honour  : that,  could  he  but  have  trusted  to 
his  troops,  he  would  at  least  have  one  blow  for  it ; but 
that  though  there  were  some  loyal  and  brave  men 
among  them,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  it  was  their 
advice  to  him  not  to  venture  himself  at  their  head,  or 
to  fight  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  them.  He  thanked 
those  for  their  fidelity  who  had  been  true  to  him;  and 
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added,  that  though  he  did  not  expect  they  should  ex- 
pose themselves,  by  resisting  a foreign  army,  and  a 
poisoned  nation,  he  hoped  they  would  preserve  them- 
selves disengaged  from  associations  and  all  such  evil 
doings.  In  the  postscript  he  told  them,  that  as  he  had 
ever  found'them  loyal,  so  they  ever  had  and  ever  should 
find  in  him  a kind  master.  Lord  Feversham,  then 
commanding  as  general,  dispatched  this  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  sent  him  word,  that  having 
thereby  directions  to  make  no  opposition,  he  had,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  given  notice  of 
the  same  to  his  army,  which  had  thereupon  in  great 
measure  disbanded. 

His  majesty,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavouring  to  for- 
sake the  kingdom,  in  a hoy,  with  few  of  his  attendants, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Edward  Hales ; and  stretching 
over  from  an  island  in  Kent,  was  boarded  by  a boat, 
with  thirty-six  armed  men,  who  were  bound,  as  they 
called  it,  a priest-codding,  or  catching.  They  used 
the  king,  but  especially  those  that  were  with  him,  with 
great  rudeness  and  incivility,  and  took  from  his  majesty 
three  hundred  guineas,  all  he  was  at  that  time  worth, 
and  his  sword  : but  when  they  came  to  understand  who 
he  was,  they  offered  to  restore  him  both  ; but  he  would 
take  back  nothing  but  his  sword.  Being  brought  to 
shore,  he  went  to  Lord  Winchelsea’s,  where  he  was 
taken  with  another  fit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which 
made  him  very  weak  and  very  sick.  Information  of 
this  being  sent  up  to  the  lords  at  Whitehall,  they  or- 
dered four  noblemen,  Aylesbury,  Middleton,  Yar- 
mouth, and  another,  with  some  of  his  servants,  to 
attend  him,  and  carry  him  necessaries ; some  of  the 
guards  also,  and  Lord  Feversham,  waited  upon  him ; 
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but  their  orders  were  to  leave  it  to  his  majesty’s  own 
choice,  either  to  go  or  to  return ; it  being  deemed  unfit 
to  put  any  restraint  upon  him.  Much  about  the  same 
time,  the  Lords  Peterborough  and  Salisbury,  who  had 
been  lately  converted  by  father  Walker,  master  of 
University-college  in  Oxford,  were  also  taken:  but  the 
Prince  of  Orange  being  invited  to  London,  had  reached 
Windsor  before  he  knew  the  king  had  been  intercepted. 

Before  his  highness  came  to  town,  he  sent  his  own 
people  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Tower : he  quar- 
tered them  in  and  near  the  town,  and  posted  them  at 
Whitehall ; and  at  two  in  the  morning  sent  his  majesty 
notice,  that  he  must  remove  thence  that  day  to  some 
place  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  and  be  attended  by 
his  highness’s  guards.  His  majesty  therefore  went  to 
Rochester,  attended  by  Lord  Dunbarton,  Lord  Ayles- 
bury, and  Lord  Arran  ; and  then  the  prince  came  to  St. 
James’s,  where  he  was  complimented  by  many  of  the 
nobility ; the  bells  rang,  bonfires  were  lighted  up,  nor 
was  any  public  profession  of  joy  wanting  among  the  rab- 
ble ; while  serious  men  in  the  city  seemed  to  think  it 
hard  the  king  should  be  so  forced  to  withdraw  himself 
a second  time. 

The  prince,  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined 
to  the  presbyterians  than  to  the  members  of  the  church ; 
which  startled  the  clergy : he  ordered  as  many  of  the 
king’s  forces  to  be  gathered  together  as  possible,  and 
confined  Lord  Feversham  to  Windsor-castle  for  having 
disbanded  them,  and  for  other  matters  laid  to  his  charge ; 
nor  must  we  forget,  that  his  highness  assumed  so  much 
to  himself,  as  to  make  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  wait  full 
four  hours  before  he  would  give  him  admittance.  The 
king  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  began  to  think  himself 
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in  danger,  and  sent  to  the  lords,  signifying,  it  was  his 
desire  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  Their  lordships  took 
some  time  to  consider  on  the  answer  they  were  to 
make  ; but  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  deli- 
beration, he  gratified  himself  in  his  own  desire,  and 
went  privately  away.  And  now  the  English  guards  and 
other  troops  were,  by  the  prince,  sent  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  London,  to  make  room  for  the 
foreign  soldiery  he  had  brought  with  him. 

The  lords  having  for  some  time  sat  in  their  house, 
and  finding  that  his  majesty  would  not  appoint  another 
chancellor  or  keeper,  nor  produce  the  great  seal ; the 
lords,  I say,  being  about  sixty  in  number,  as  well  spi- 
ritual as  temporal,  Lord  Hallifax  being  in  the  chair, 
made  an  order  to  banish  all  papists  that  had  not  kept 
house  for  four  years  last  past,  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  city.  Their  lordships  ceased  not  to  sit, 
though  it  was  Christmas-day  ; and,  among  other  things, 
framed  an  address  to  the  prince,  that  he  would  take 
the  government  on  himself,  till  affairs  could  be  settled ; 
and  the  next  day  a certain  number  of  lords  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  him  therewith  ; but  his  highness 
said,  he  could  give  no  answer  to  it,  till  he  had  the  opi- 
nion of  the  commons ; for  it  was  but  two  days  before 
that  he  had  ordered  the  lord- mayor  and  fifty  of  the 
aldermen  and  common-council,  together  with  all  such 
gentlemen  as  had  been  members  of  parliament  in  the 
late  reign,  and  were  in  town,  to  meet  together  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  sit  there  as  a committee,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  lords.  They  met  accordingly,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  threehundred,  and  voted  a concurrence  with 
the  lords  in  most  things,  and  particularly  in  their  address 
to  the  prince  to  take  the  government  upon  him  till  the 
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2/2d  of  January,  when  a convention  was  to  be  summoned; 
the  writs,  it  should  seem,  that  had  been  issued  out  for 
the  calling  of  a parliament,  and  the  elections  that  had 
thereupon  been  made,  becoming  void  and  of  none  effect. 
All  this  was  transacted  in  the  midst  of  almost  a dead  calm, 
no  mischief  was  attempted,  no  disorders  raised  or  fo- 
mented, but  all  was  peace,  acquiescence,  and  submission. 

On  the  2Sth  of  December,  the  prince  having  re- 
ceived this  address,  replied,  that  he  would,  according 
to  their  advice,  endeavour  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
nation  till  the  meeting  of  the  convention  ; and  that 
in  order  to  the  said  meeting,  he  would  issue  out  his 
letters  to  the  several  counties  and  towns;  that  he 
would  take  care  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the 
most  proper  uses  the  exigencies  of  affairs  required  ; 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  put  Ireland  into  such  a 
condition  as  might  best  maintain  the  protestant  religion 
and  English  interest  in  that  kingdom  ; and  that  he 
would  at  all  times  hazard  himself  for  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  these  kingdoms,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
testant faith  ; it  being  the  very  end  for  which  he  came. 

News  now  came,  that  the  king  was  safe  arrived  in 
France;  and  that  he  was  gone  to  the  queen,  who 
was  at  Paris.  The  French  king  at  first  prepared  the 
castle  of  Vincennes  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment ; but  their  majesties  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Germains.  The  king  thus  absent  in  a strange  land, 
the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  neverthe- 
less remained  firm  and  stedfast  to  his  majesty,  with 
a numerous  army  of  papists ; while  Lord  Inchequin 
beaded  another  of  protestants,  and  had  taken  London- 
derry, and  some  other  strong  towns  in  that  kingdom. 

And  now  being  at  liberty  to  go  where  I pleased. 
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on  the  22d  of  January,  1688-9,  I repaired  to  Lon- 
don : where  being  arrived,  I was  presently  sensible 
of  a great  alteration  ; the  guards,  and  other  parts 
of  the  army,  which  both  for  their  persons  and  gal- 
lantry were  an  ornament  to  the  place,  were  sent  to 
quarter  at  a distance,  while  the  streets  swarmed 
with  ill-favoured  and  ill-accoutred  Dutchmen,  and 
other  strangers  of  the  prince’s  army ; and  yet  the 
city  seemed  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  their  deliver- 
ers, nor  perceived  their  deformity,  or  the  oppression 
they  laboured  under,  by  far  more  unsupportable  than 
ever  they  had  suffered  from  the  English, 

Though  the  convention  met  on  the  22d,  there  was 
nothing  -considerable  done  till  the  28th,  when,  the 
settlement  of  the  nation  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  commons,  they  voted,  **  That  King 
James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  king  and  the  people;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 
subverted  the  fundamental  laws ; and  having,  lastly, 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated 
the  government,  and  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.” 
The  next  day  the  lords  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  same ; and  several  motions  were  made,  as 
there  had  been  the  day  before  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Some  would  have  had  the  king  recalled  upon 
terms;  but  these  were  few:  others  would  have  had 
the  government  continued  in  the  king’s  name,  while 
the  prince  was  invested  with  the  executive  power  by 
the  stile  or  title  of  regent,  or  protector  : some,  again, 
were  for  having  it  that  the  king  should  forfeit  the 
crown,  and  the  prince  be  elected  thereto  ; and  others, 
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again,  were  for  having  the  prince  and  princess  crowned, 
as  in  the  case  of  Philip  and  Mary;  and  that  the 
prince  should  be  king  by  descent  in  right  of  his 
wife,  while  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  should  be  rendered  incapable  to  suc- 
ceed, as  a Roman-catholic,  he  having  been  baptized 
in  that  church.  On  the  30tli,  their  lordships  voted 
,a  concurrence  with  the  commons  as  to  the  main  point, 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  ; but  could  not  agree  with 
them  as  to  certain  words : and  so  adjourned  the  de- 
bate till  the  next  day,  though  it  was  carried  by  no 
more  than  so  small  a majority  as  three.  The  same 
day  the  commons  resolved,  first,  that  it  had  been 
found  inconsistent  for  a protestant  kingdom  to  be  go- 
yered  by  a popish  prince  ; secondly,  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  to  bring  in  general  heads  of  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  better  security  of  our 
religion,  laws,  and  liberty.  This  last  vote  or  resolu- 
tion was  of  most  high  importance,  and  wisely  intended 
to  give  birth  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  person 
that  next  filled  the  throne  should  be  entitled  thereto, 
and  to  bind  him  down  to  a more  strict  observance  of 
what  ought  to  be,  than  had  heretofore  been  the  case. 
Meanwhile,  the  prince  seemed  not  at  all  to  concern 
himself  with  what  was  going  forward  j and  only  de- 
sired that,  the  circumstances  of  Holland  and  Ireland 
requiring  it,  they  would  make  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  come  to  as  early  a conclusion  as  they  could. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  a festival  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  highness’s  arrival,  as  it  was  worded  ; 
“ To  deliver  us  from  popery  and  slavery  j”  but  it  was 
observed  that  the  public  expressions  of  joy  flowed  not 
to  the  height  expected ; which,  whence  it  came  to 
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pass,  might  be  in  part  accounted  for  here,  but  may 
be  better  deferred  to  a little  distance  of  time.  The 
same  day  the  lords  sat,  and  resumed  their  debate  ; 
but  differed  with  the  commons  as  to  their  term,  abdi- 
cated, and  would  have  had,  deserted,  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof ; nor  could  they  quite  agree  with  them, 
that  the  throne  was  absolutely  vacant ; so  that  there 
was  still  room  for  the  constitution  of  a regent  or 
protector,  or  even  for  a revocation  of  the  king  him- 
self upon  terms. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  on  the  1st  of  February,  I saw 
Lord  Hallifax,  in  company  with  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
quondam  speaker  of  the  commons,  a man  of  great 
parts,  and  much  for  continuing  the  power  in  the  king’s 
came,  and  even  in  his  person,  could  we  but  be  se- 
cured from  the  danger  of  popery.  Dr.  Burnet  also 
was  present,  who  with  great  violence  argued  that  the 
prince  was  to  be  crowned ; and  urged,  that  England 
could  never  be  happily  settled  till  his  highness  was  at 
the  helm,  and  this  kingdom  in  strict  conjunction  with 
Holland.  Seymour  said  his  proposals  were  impracti- 
cable ; for  that  if  the  prince  was  king,  he  must  main- 
tain himself  as  such,  by  the  means  of  an  army,  which 
was  not  to  be  relied  on  against  their  natural  sovereign. 
He  observed,  that  as  the  late  English  army  would 
not  fight  for  popery,  they  would  be  as  backward  in 
fighting  against  their  king  ; and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  England  and  Holland  to  join  heartily  in  one 
and  the  same  interest,  being  suitors,  as  they  were,  to 
one  and  the  same  mistress,  namely,  trade.  That 
sarpe  night  my  Lord  Hallifax  told  me,  he  was  not  at 
first  in  the  secret  of  the  prince’s  expedition  ; but  that 
as  his  highness  was  now  with  us,  and  upon  so  good 
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an  occasion,  he  thought  we  were  obliged  to  stand  by 
and  defend  him.  I told  him,  I had  heard  Lord  Danby 
expected  to  be  beforehand  with  him  in  the  prince’s 
good  graces ; but  he  gave  me  some  reasons  to  make 
me  believe  otherwise;  took  notice  that  his  lordship 
began  to  lag  in  his  zeal ; and  concluded  that  the  said 
lord  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  treasurer,  his  high- 
ness having  declared  he  would  have  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  that  office.  His  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  he  himself  should  be  employed, 
and  offered  to  me  some  arguments  to  prove  the  lega- 
lity of  serving  under  the  future  government ; parti- 
cularly that  though  the  king  had  relinquished  his 
function,  the  constitution  was  not  for  that  reason  to 
be  suffered  to  fall ; that  fall  it  must,  if  men  would 
not  act  under  those  to  whom  it  was  delegated ; in 
fine,  that  in  our  present  circumstances  the  salus  po- 
puli  was  to  be  the  lex  suprema.  His  lordship  then 
continued,  that  there  were  so  many  who  declined  to 
serve,  and  so  few  who  were  fit  for  it,  that  if  I had  a 
mind  to  engage  myself,  there  would  be,  doubtless,  room 
sufficient  for  me  ; and  that,  after  things  were  upon  a 
stable  foundation,  I might  entertain  some  thoughts  of 
being  sent  ambassador  to  some  prince  or  state, 
whereby  I might  be  out  of  the  way,  till  the  clouds 
which  hung  over  us,  were  dispersed  and  blown  away. 
His  lordship  then  offered  to  carry  me  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  prince,  whom  I had  not  yet  seen  ; advised 
me  to  be  cautious  of  the  company  I kept,  and  to  be 
very  circumspect  in  all  my  actions  and  behaviour. 

The  next  day  I went  to  meet  the  marquis,  who  was 
with  the  prince  in  his  bedchamber ; but  coming  out  to 
me,  he  told  me  his  highness  could  not  be  publicly 
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seen  for  two  hours  yet  to  come ; and  advised  me  to 
defer  the  waiting  on  him  till  the  next  day.  At  the 
same  time  the  lords,  who  were  for  conferring  the 
crown  immediately  on  the  prince,  began  to  apprehend 
the  adverse  parties  might  prevail  against  them  ; where- 
fore they  found  means  to  stir  up  the  people,  who  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  offered  a petition  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  that  they  would  crown  both 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  take  speedy 
care  of  liberty  and  property,  as  well  as  for  the  defence 
of  Ireland.  But  the  lords  rejected  it,  because  it  was 
not  signed ; and  the  commons  did  the  same,  saying, 
they  would  not  be  awed  in  their  votes,  nor  be  directed ; 
for  that  they  ought  to  be  free.  The  very  same  day 
the  king  sent  two  letters,  the  one  to  the  lords,  the 
other  to  the  commons;  but  the  messenger  not  being 
present  to  testify  they  were  brought  from  the  king, 
they  were  laid  by,  and  the  person  who  brought  them 
was  ordered  to  attend  on  the  lords  the  Monday  morn- 
ing next.  At  this  very  juncture  I was  told,  by  a 
court-lady,  that  it  was  much  wondered  my  friend,  the 
Marquis  of  Hallifax,  had  been  so  eager  for  the  king’s 
having  abdicated  the  government,  when  he  absolutely 
knew  his  majesty  would  never  have  gone,  if  he  had 
not  been  frightened  into  it.  She  assured  me  his  lord- 
ship  had  treated  with  the  king  to  come  again  into  bu- 
siness, a few  weeks  before  the  prince’s  intention  was 
certainly  known  : that  she  was  the  very  person  his 
lordship  sent  to  the  king  ; that  the  king  actually  gave 
him  a meeting  at  her  house:  that  they  had  agreed 
upon  terms;  nay,  what  is  more,  that  his  lordship  had 
treated  with  some  priests  for  his  return  to  court. 
That  upon  this  account  his  majesty  particularly  de- 
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pended  upon  him,  when  he  named  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  go  to  the  prince ; that  after  having 
conferred  with  his  highness,  he  sent  the  king  a pri- 
vate letter,  intimating  an  ill  design  against  his  person, 
and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  majesty’s  flight, 
and  the  departure  of  the  queen.  That  after  the  king 
was  brought  back,  Lord  Hallifax  was  one  of  the  peers 
that  came  and  admonished  him,  on  behalf  of  the 
prince,  to  leave  Whitehall,  for  Rochester  or  Ham, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  hours  ; and  that  his 
lordship’s  reason  for  conveying  this  ungrateful  mes- 
sage to  his  majesty,  was,  that  he  was  assured  the 
prince’s  party  had  in  council  resolved  to  seize  on  his 
person,  and  imprison  him.  That  upon  the  whole  it 
must  be  notoriously  known  to  his  lordship,  that  the 
king  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  withdraw  either 
the  first  or  the  second  time  ; and  that  he  was  com- 
pelled thereto  out  of  a principle  of  mere  self-preserva- 
tion. She  farther  imparted  to  me,  that  the  king  was 
so  terribly  possessed  of  his  danger,  and  so  deeply  af- 
flicted when  the  Princess  Anne  went  away,  that  it  dis- 
ordered him  in  his  understanding;  but  that  he  re- 
covered pretty  well  upon  his  return.  She  continued, 
that  the  second  time  he  went  away,  he  so  little  de- 
signed any  such  thing,  that  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  set  forward ; one  while  he  resolved  to  go  north- 
ward, and  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Danby ; another,  he  had  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter : that  she  herself  was  sent  to  these  last,  to  know 
if  they  would  receive  and  secure  him  : and  that  they 
neither  accepted  the  motion,  nor  rejected  it.  She 
told  me  moreover,  that  the  lords  intended  to  make  use 
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of  the  marquis  for  the  prince’s  service,  but  were  far 
from  intending  him  any  advantage  thereby.  That  hi3 
lordship  having  been  the  first  that  advised  the  taking 
away  of  the  charters,  he  would  be  in  some  danger  of 
being  called  to  an  account  for  it,  as  soon  as  the  go- 
vernment was  well  settled  ; as  well  as  for  other  arti- 
cles, he  having  great  enemies  among  the  party  to  which 
he  adhered.  At  last  she  desired  me,  if  possible,  so  to 
contrive  that  she  might  speak  to  his  lordship,  and  en- 
deavour to  moderate  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  think 
well  of  a regency,  and  not  hurry  on  so  fast  for  a for- 
feiture or  abdication.  I told  her  I would  do  what  I 
could  in  it;  but  was  sensible  his  lordship  was  too  far 
engaged  to  recede.  The  same  lady  again  told  me  a 
great  lord  of  Scotland  had,  but  a few  days  before, 
assured  her,  that  in  case  the  two  houses  agreed  to  make 
the  government  vacant,  that  kingdom  would  choose  for 
herself,  be  no  more  a province  to  England,  nor  give 
any  longer  attendance  at  the  door  of  an  English  court. 

The  lords  this  day  did  nothing  more  than  order  the 
eighth  of  February,  which  used  to  be  kept  as  the  anni- 
versary of  his  majesty’s  accession,  to  be  no  longer  ob- 
served as  a festival ; and  sent  down  their  resolution  to 
the  commons  concerning  the  abdication,  and  other  mat- 
ters thereto  relating;  which  the  commons,  the  day 
after,  taking  into  consideration,  they  resolved  to  adhere, 
totidem  verbis,  to  their  first  vote. 

On  the  2d  I saw  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  and  some  other 
lords,  who  had  all  been  active  in  the  prince’s  cause, 
which  they  now  seemed  in  some  measure  to  repent. 
Some  of  them  said,  the  thing  had  run  a length  they 
little  expected ; others,  that  they  could  never  have  be- 
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lieved  the  prince  would  have  contended  for  the  crown  ; 
but  all  agreed  in  opinion,  it  was  to  be  set  on  the  head 
of  the  princess,  and  so  descend  in  its  right  course:  and 
the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  particularly  told  me,  the  Princess 
of  Denmark  was  very  sensible  of  the  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  leaving  her  father,  to  make  herself  of  a party 
with  the  prince  ; who  now  in  return  was  endeavouring 
to  put  her  by  her  right,  and  to  obtain  priority  of  suc- 
cession before  her. 

On  the  4th,  the  lords  having  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons their  reasons  for  abiding  by  their  word  deserted , 
and  why  they  thought  there  was  no  vacancy  ; the  house 
thereupon  divided  ; the  ayes  being  183,  and  the  noes 
251.  The  next  day  the  houses  had  a free  conference; 
the  issue  of  which  was,  that  the  day  after,  being  the 
6tb,  the  lords  concurred  with  the  commons,  A va- 
cancy being  thus  on  all  hands  pronounced,  the  lords 
proceeded  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  throne  was 
to  be  filled ; and  in  the  end  passed  a vote,  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  proclaimed 
by  the  style  and  title  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
But  the  commons  proceeded  a step  farther,  and  voted 
that  all  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  the  negative  voice, 
should  be  vested  in  the  king  singly  ; declaring  it  im- 
proper there  should  be  two  negatives:  that  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  should  be  to  the  new  king  and 
queen,  and  to  the  survivor  of  the  two;  then  to  their 
issue,  and  in  default  thereof,  to  the  Princess  Anne  and 
her  issue;  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  issue  of 
the  king  in  case  he  should  have  any  by  another  venter, 
and  so  to  the  right  line,  papists  being  always  excluded. 

On  the  8th,  the  commons  having  completed  a scheme 
ot  grievances  and  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  sent  up  the  same  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence, 
intending  to  lay  them  before  the  prince  for  redress,  at 
the  same  time  they  made  him  a tender  of  the  crown  of 
England  with  all  its  dependencies. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax  desired  me  to 
get  the  lady,  I just  now  mentioned,  to  my  house; 
where  he  gave  her  a meeting  on  the  gth  ; and  was 
two  hours  in  conversation  with  her.  During  which, 
he  afterwards  told  me,  she  was  so  free  with  him  as  to 
•say,  she  wondered  he,  of  all  men  living,  should  con- 
tend that  the  king  had  abdicated,  when  he  knew  him- 
self to  have  been  so  directly  instrumental  in  forcing 
him  away,  by  sending  him  word,  that  if  he  staid  his 
life  would  be  in  danger:  that  for  this  notice  and  ad- 
vice the  king  owned  himself  indebted  to  him  for  his 
life  now,  as  before  that  he  was  not  excluded  : that  to 
this  his  lordship  replied,  the  king  had  done  ill  by  him, 
in  sending  him  a messenger  to  the  prince,  and  going 
away  before  he  could  return  : that  to  this  she  returned, 
his  lordship  was  not  to  say  that  to  her,  who  actually 
knew  he  first  sent  him  away,  and  was  then  angry  be- 
cause he  went  : that  then  my  lord  complained  to  her 
of  the  king’s  never  sending  for  him  till  the  prince  was 
landed  : that  this  also  she  contradicted,  by  observing 
that  his  lordship  knew  her  to  be  privy  to  frequent  in- 
vitations he  had  from  the  king,  and  that  he  might 
have  had  his  own  terms  long  before,  if  he  had  not 
stood  so  aloof : that  she  then  remonstrated  to  him,  that 
though  he  was  so  deeply  at  present  embarked  in  another 
interest,  he  could  not  be  well  too  cautious  ; for  that 
the  Earl  of  Danby  would  most  certainly  get  the  start 
of  him,  and  play  him  the  same  in  this  court,  Lord 
Sunderland  had  in  the  other ; that  all  they  were  now 
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doing,  tottered  upon  an  uncertain  foundation ; that 
Scotland  would  most  assuredly  choose  her  own  king ; 
that  Ireland  was  probably  lost  and  gone,  the  Lord 
Deputy  Tyrconnel  being  there  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  40,000  men ; and  that  England  herself  was  much 
divided,  and  in  great  distraction  ; with  much  more  to 
the  same  effect:  that  his  lordship  himself  confessed 
there  were  but  small  hopes  of  a lasting  peace  from  this 
settlement,  though  by  far  the  best  that  could  be  formed 
at  this  time  of  the  day ; and  that  as  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  great  interest  she  had  with  the  king,  he  hoped 
she  would  upon  occasion  be  his  friend,  as  he  would  be 
hers  whenever  she  might  stand  in  need  of  him.  The 
truth  is,  she  dealt  more  roundly  with  him  than  any 
body  else  could  have  ventured  to  do  with  so  great  a 
man;  but  his  lordship  knew  her  well,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  all  she  had  to  say  ; telling  me  himself,  it  was 
but  prudence  to  lend  an  ear  to  every  body. 

There  were  most  certainly  great  and  violent  discon- 
tents at  this  time,  and  the  causes  thereof  were  these  : 
the  prince  had  declared  he  had  no  design  upon  the 
crown,  and  now  sought  it  all  he  could  : he  came  to 
settle  the  protestant  religion,  and  yet  brought  over 
4000  papists  with  him  in  his  army  ; 'a  number  not  far 
short  of  what  the  king  had  in  his;  but  then  the  former 
were  foreigners;  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  English : 
public  declaration  had  been  made  that  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  false  or  suppositious  : that  there 
was  a private  treaty  made  with  France  to  enslave  Eng- 
land ; that  the  murder  of  the  late  king  and  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  would  be  amply  made  out ; and  yet  nothing 
of  all  this  appeared,  excepting  some  small  circumstances 
relating  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  : then,  the.  prince  kept 
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his  Dutch  forces  in  town,  while  the  English  were 
marched  off  to  remote  quarters  ; his  highness  declared 
he  intended  to  keep  his  own  men  here,  and  to  send  ours 
to  Holland  and  Ireland  ; the  Princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark was  postponed  in  the  succession ; several  noble- 
men were  disappointed  of  posts  and  preferments  they 
deservedly  expected  for  joining  with  his  highness,  be- 
cause they  would  not  vote  so  readily  for  him  as  he 
imagined;  in  short,  the  letters  his  majesty  sent  to  the 
two  houses,  were  not  so  much  as  opened  ; and  trade 
(the  Dutch  being  a frugal  people)  seemed  to  be  much 
abated  in  London,  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  king’s 
time.  These  were  the  causes  of  the  discontents  that 
now  broke  out  and  appeared. 

On  the  llth,  the  two  houses  having  agreed  upon  a 
list  of  grievances  and  usurpations,  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange  being  now  safe  arrived  ; they  both  in  a body 
attended  their  highnesses  on  the  12th,  who  sat  in  two 
chairs  of  state,  in  the  banqueting-house,  Whitehall; 
where  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  having  read 
their  grievances  and  desired  redress,  at  the  same  time 
made  them  an  offer  of  the  crowns  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  with  all  the  dependencies  and  dominions 
thereunto  belonging.  The  prince  in  a short  speech 
told  them,  he  did  accept  of  the  same,  and  would  do  all 
he  could  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties;  and 
then  went  away  with  the  princess ; while  the  heralds 
and  several  of  the  nobility  proceeded  to  proclaim  them 
king  and  queen,  in  the  usual  form.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  joy  and  acclamation  ; though  some 
there  were  who  had  but  a sorrowful  countenance  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

The  chief  of  the  articles  the  convention  demanded 
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.redress,  of,  were  ; suspension  of  the  laws,  or  their  exe- 
cution by  the  king,  without  the  consent  of  parliament; 
the  pretended  power  to  dispense  with  laws;  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commissioners;  the  raising  of  money  by 
prerogative;  the  keeping  up  a standing  force  in  times 
of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  the  ob- 
structions made  to  the  free  choice  of  members  to  repre- 
sent the  people;  the  bars  to  freedom  of  speech  in  par- 
liament; and  the  imposition  of  excessive  bail,  or  fines. 

' The  houses  then  desired  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  might  be  suppressed,  and  the  two  following 
taken  in  their  stead  : “I  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise 
and  swear,  that  I will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  their  majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ; so 
.help  me  God.”  “ I A B.  do  swear,  that  1 do  from  my 
heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  as  impious  and  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  c that  princes  ex- 
4 communicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope  or  any  autho- 
* rity  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
4 by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whatsoever and  I do 
declare,  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  or  state, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superi- 
ority, pre-eminence,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
.within  this  realm;  so  help  me  God.” 

The  days  following,  the  houses  being  adjourned  for 
some  time,  were  taken  up  in  congratulations  to  the 
new  king,  whose  numbers,  on  this  occasion,  were  un- 
speakable; in  naming  and  swearing  a new  privy-councii; 
by  whose  advice,  his  majesty  began  first  with  appoint- 
ing the  great  officers  of  the  court  and  the  kingdom ; 
while  the  grand  expectation  was,  who  would  have  the 
preference,  Hallifax  or  Danby.  The  latter  certainly 
hoped  to  be  lord-treasurer;  but  the  former  assured  me, 
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he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  take  up  with  the 
presidency  of  the  council;  a place  of  great  honour  and 
credit,  but  very  small  profit ; while  Hallifax  himself  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  of  his  own  choice ; an  office  of 
great  trust,  and  worth  full  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Before  this  was  publicly  known,  his  lordship  told 
me  Danby  was  down  in  the  mouth,  and  would  not 
suffer  his  neighbours  to  be  a little  quiet  about  him, 
and  that  for  his  own  part,  as  they  yet  stood  seemingly 
fair  together,  he  would  give  him  no  just  occasion  of 
offence. 

The  king  being  thus  seated  in  the  throne,  the  great 
business  was  to  procure  such  a parliament  as  would 
confirm  what  the  convention  had  done  ; and  because  a 
new  election  might  carry  some  hazard  with  it,  or,  as 
was  pretended,  might  be  the  loss  of  time,  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  required  such  immediate  dis- 
patch ; it  was,  after  great  disputes  between  the  lawyers, 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  thing,  and  warm  debates  in  both 
houses,  agreed  that  the  convention  should  be  converted 
into  a parliament;  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
23d,  by  a bill  framed  for  that  purpose  ; which  having 
first  passed  the  house  of  lords,  was  transmitted  down 
to  the  commons  ; who  having  passed  the  same,  it  was 
at  length  offered  to  the  royal  assent,  which  was  granted 
of  course. 

And  thus  was  a parliament  obtained ; after  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  it  must  be  confessed ; but  being 
thus  constituted,  they  proceeded  to  prepare  several  bills, 
and  particularly  one  for  a comprehension,  and  another 
for  the  toleration  of  protestant  dissenters  ; which  be- 
ing moved  by  Lord  Nottingham  in  the  house  of  peers 
on  the  28th,  was  seconded  by  some  bishops,  though 
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■snore  out  of  fear  than  inclination  ; and  a third  for  the 
raising  of  400,000  pounds  by  a tax  upon  land. 

And  now  Lord  Arran,  who  had  been  a little  before 
assaulted  in  Leicester-fields  by  eight  ruffians,  and 
had,  at  a meeting  of  the  Scotch  nobility  in  London, 
proposed  to  recall  King  James,  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower ; and  many  of  the  same  nobility  being 
on  the  point  of  setting  forward  for  the  convention 
in  their  kingdom,  were  stopped.  The  same  day  I 
dined  with  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  treated  me  with 
snore  intimacy  and  freedom  than  I expected ; his 
lordship  said  he  had  made  a fair  report  of  me  to  the 
king,  when  he  gave  him  an  account  of  the  surprisal 
of  York  ; but  I found  him  extremely  cooled  with  re- 
gard to  affairs,  as  now  managed.  He  said,  that  be- 
ing embarked  with  his  all,  he  was  sorry  to  see  things 
no  better  conducted  ; that  Ireland  was  in  a manner 
become  invincible,  by  our  neglect  of  sending  forces  thi- 
ther before  now ; that  with  regard  to  this,  and  other 
material  points,  equally  unheeded,  he  had  been  press- 
ing with  the  king  to  a degree  even  of  incivility  ; that 
he  had  told  his  majesty,  he  plainly  saw  he  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  the  presbyterians  and  to  dis— 
heat  ten  the  church,  which  could  not  but  be  abso- 
lutely prejudicial  both  to  himself  and  the  govern- 
ment ; though  he  at  the  same  time  observed,  that 
his  majesty  interfered  but  little  in  councils,  being  pre- 
vented therefrom  partly  by  inclination,  and  partly  by 
want  of  health.  Indeed  the  king  looked  but  ill,  and 
the  difficulty  he  laboured  under  in  swallowing,  seemed 
to  foretell  him  a man  of  short  continuance  in  this 
world.  His  lordship  farther  told  me,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  quite  against  his  will. 
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after  the  king  had  declared  he  could  not  give  him 
the  staff  of  treasurer,  determined,  as  he  was,  that 
the  treasury  should  be  in  the  hands  of  commissioners ; 
that  he  had  been  offered  to  be  secretary  of  state  and 
president  both  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clined the  first;  that  all  he  had  asked  of  the  king  for 
himself,  was  a patent  to  which  he  had  a right  by  a former 
grant,  and  that  he  would  also  be  pleased  to  gratify  some 
gentlemen  who  had,  upon  this  revolution,  joined  him 
in  the  north ; in  fine,  that  the  king  had  told  him  it 
would  be  by  no  means  for  his  interest  to  be  out  of  all 
business;  and  that  he  had,  in  a manner,  forced  the  pre- 
sidentship upon  him.  His  lordship  expressed  himself 
doubtful  of  the  continuance  of  affairs,  as  they  now 
stood ; and  informed  me  that  King  James  had  sent 
down  to  him  in  the  north,  offering  to  throw  himself 
into  his  hands  before  he  went  away.  To  this,  he  said, 
his  answer  was,  by  Charles  Bertie,  who  brought  the 
message,  that  his  own  force,  which  he  depended  upon 
in  the  north,  was  not  sufficient  to  trust  to;  but  that  if 
his  majesty  would  bring  a considerable  party  with  him, 
and  come  without  his  papists,  he  would  sooner  lose  his 
life  than  he  should  suffer  the  least  injury;  but  that  the 
king  having  no  mind  to  part  with  his  Romans,  would 
not  come.  His  lordship  then  said,  that  if  the  king 
would  but  quit  his  papists,  it  might  possibly  not  be  too 
late  yet  for  him.  He  then  observed,  that  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a papist,  and  governor  of  Edinburgh-castle, 
the  only  magazine  in  Scotland,  who  was  lately  ready 
and  willing  to  surrender  it  to  any  body,  now  held  it  out 
obstinately  for  King  James ; and  that  the  discontents 
in  England  grew  greater  daily  and  greater.  He  then  re-* 
fleeted  on  Lord  Hallifax,  the  king,  and  all  about  him. 
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as  most  strangely  infatuated  with  notions  of  their  own 
security;  and  particularly  animadverted  on  the  last- 
mentioned  lord  for  insisting  with  such  violence,  in  a 
speech  of  his,  that  the  prince  should  be  intitled  legal 
and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  (which  I suppose  the 
Lord  Hallifax  did  with  a view  of  continuing  the  old 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  obviate  all 
scruple  about  taking  the  new),  saying  it  was  mere  non- 
sense; for  that,  had  the  Prince  of  Wales  been  made 
king,  he  could  never  have  been  deemed  our  lawful  so- 
vereign while  his  father  lived.  But  his  lordship  ne- 
vertheless appeared  very  serious  and  urgent  about  the 
legality  of  taking  the  new  oaths,  and  condemned  the 
bishops  for  their  squeamishness  in  that  respect,  though 
they  themselves  had  had  so  large  a hand  in  bringing 
about  this  great  and  extraordinary  change;  and  there- 
upon quoted  Lord  Nottingham’s  speech,  who,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  had  observed,  that  though  he  had  never 
in  the  least  consented  to  this  revolution,  but  had  with 
all  his  might  opposed  the  prince’s  accession,  as  con- 
trary to  law;  yet  since  his  highness  was  here,  and  we 
must  owe  our  protection  to  him  as  king  de  facto , he 
thought  it  but  just  and  legal  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
I have  been  the  more  exact  in  the  particulars  of  this 
conversation,  to  give  the  better  insight  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  men  upon  this  occasion ; though  I won- 
dered his  lordship  would  venture  to  be  so  very  undis- 
guised with  me;  but  he  was  sure  I would  not  betray 
him,  though  even  to  Lord  Hallifax. 

The  very  same  day,  after  several  attempts  of  the 
sort,  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax,  now  again  lord  privy- 
seal,  presented  me  to  the  king,  having  before  requested 
him  that  a young  son  of  mine  might  have  my  company. 
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and  that  he  might  be  excused  from  duty  a year  or  two, 
on  account  of  his  education ; but  his  majesty  thought 
it  an  ill  precedent,  and  would  give  no  ear  to  it.  Having 
kissed  his  hand,  I told  him  I had  had  the  honour  of  a 
trust  upon  me  from  the  late  king  to  the  very  last,  paving 
been  a stranger  to  his  designs  till  I saw  them  in  execution, 
and  that  I could  not  then,  in  honour  or  justice,  com- 
ply with  them  ; but  that  I was  a firm  protestant,  and 
had  upon  that  account  been  a sufferer  in  my  estate ; 
concluding,  that  I should  be  strictly  faithful  to  my  duty 
wheresoever  I served.  My  Lord  Hallifax  then  desired 
I might  keep  my  company  without  paying  any  atten- 
dance, to  which  I subjoined,  “If  you  have  resolved  to 
take  away  my  two  governments  of  York  and  Burlington, 
I hope  you  will  not  expect  I should  wait  on  a single 
company.”  His  majesty  said,  “ No ; he  did  not  expect 
attendance  from  me.”  Which  was  all  that  passed. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I was  told  by  a lady  whom 
King  James  had  trusted  with  some  seals  and  jewels, 
that  his  majesty  had  written  her  word  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a certain  person  he  sent  for  them.  She 
shewed  me  the  letter,  which  was  dated  the  17th  of 
February,  new-stile;  whereby  I understood  that  he  was 
to  set  out  for  Ireland  as  the  very  next  day,  and  that  he 
depended  upon  his  old  friends  to  assist  him  in  his  cause. 
This  lady  told  me  the  French  King  had  supplied  him 
with  a great  treasure  of  money,  and  6000  Swiss  pro- 
testants:  that  he  intended  to  go  through  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  there  to  call  a parliament,  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed convention;  and  that  thence  he  would  march 
into  England,  and  put  himself  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  protestant  interest.  She  added,  that  as  she  had 
3 friendship  for  the  lord  privy-seal,  she  had  a mind  to 
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disclose  herself  to  him,  if  with  any  safety  she  might  do 
so.  I told  her  I would  speak,  to  his  lordship  that  very 
night,  and  let  her  know  farther. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  accord- 
ingly,  I failed  not  to  be  as  good  as  my  word ; though 
I must  own,  the  topic  being  of  so  nice  and  tender  a sort, 
I did  it  with  great  caution.  However,  I gave  him 
plainly  to  understand,  that  the  chief  motive  which  in- 
duced the  lady  to  desire  a meeting  with  him,  was  to 
impart  to  him  what  might  be  for  his  own  good,  and  the 
service  of  the  public.  Hereupon  he  began  to  be  more 
free  and  open  with  me  than  he  had  hitherto  been,  on 
this  chapter ; and  I told  him,  in  general,  that  great  de- 
signs were  on  foot : he  said  he  believed  it,  and  that 
though  men  seemed  to  be  for  the  present  interest,  as 
most  prevalent,  it  was  not  altogether  discreet  to  ven- 
ture too  far  ; that  if  matters  really  were  as  1 had  said, 
it  was  but  safe  to  carry  it  fair  with  those  in  the  oppo- 
sition, and  to  let  some  people  know  he  spoke  always 
with  great  respect  of  King  James;  that  if  we  came  to 
blows,  it  was  uncertain  who  would  strike  hardest;  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  meet  the  lady  at  my  house, 
whenever  she  pleased.  But  his  lordship,  however,  said 
all  imaginable  care  would  be  taken  to  ward  off  any  dan- 
ger that  might  threaten  us ; that  an  army  of  20,000 
men  would  be  presently  raised  ; that  all  suspicious  per- 
sons would  be  secured,  the  parliament  intending  to 
invest  the  king  with  a power  to  imprison  whom  he 
pleased,  and  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody  till  they  came 
to  a trial ; and  in  fine,  that  the  parliament  would  most 
plentifully  furnish  the  king  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  At  this  time  several  lords  and  gentlemen  of  both 
houses  withdrew  to  their  several  countries  ; and  I was 
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told  that  some  who  were  outwardly  great  friends  to  the 
present  government,  were  treating  for  terms  on  the 
other  side;  which  I communicated  to  his  lordship,  and 
particularly  made  mention  of  some  he  little  suspected. 
Whereupon  his  lordship  said,  that  if  King  James  was 
actually  driving  on  at  the  rate  reported,  the  papists 
would  certainly  contrive  some  how  or  other  to  assas- 
sinate or  kill  King  William,  well  knowing  what  a task  it 
would  be  to  defend  the  crown  on  the  head  of  a woman  ; 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

I waited  on  Lord  Belassis,  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  under  the  late  king;  who  told  me,  that  though 
he  was  himself  a papist,  he  had  been  quite  averse  to  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  to  promote  the  catholic 
religion  ; but  that  hiscouncil  never  had  weight,  thewarm- 
ones  having  insinuated  to  the  king  that  it  came  from  a 
man  old  and  timorous,  who,  having  a great  estate,  did 
not  care  to  run  any  hazard  of  it.  He  then  observed, 
that  as  there  was  such  a number  of  great  men  combined 
in  this  revolt,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  think  the 
king,  being  a papist  as  he  was,  should  ever  again  be 
restored  ; but  that  if  he  would  but  be  a protestant,  it 
would  certainly  happen  in  a very  short  time.  This 
lord  was  very  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  his  party. 

Meanwhile,  (March  3),  the  two  houses  were  at  some 
stand  about  the  taking  of  the  new  oaths.  The  com- 
mons made  scarce  any  scruple  to  swear  ; but  some  of 
the  lords  refused  so  to  do,  and  a great  number  of  bishops, 
conceiving  they  could  not  lawfully  comply,  seeing  they 
had  before  engaged  themselves  under  oaths  to  King 
James;  and  even  those  who  did  comply,  did  it  as  a 
local  and  temporary  duty  naturally  resulting  from  the 
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protection  they  owed  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
This  day  Lord  Hallifax  met  the  lady  I just  now  men- 
tioned to  have  received  a letter  from  King  James  : she 
dealt  very  frankly  with  him,  but  durst  not  tell  him  all 
she  knew.  However,  he  desired  her  to  be  his  friend  if 
any  alteration  of  affairs  should  by  any  means  be  brought 
to  pass. 

Now  the  two  houses  had,  some  days  before,  voted  to 
stand  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes ; the  commons  had  completed  the 
bill  for  laying  a tax  upon  land,  and  deliberated  on  other 
ways  for  levying  of  money  for  the  crown,  as  well  to 
raise  men,  as  to  supply  the  loss  of  that  branch  of  the 
revenue  called  hearth-money,  which  they  were,  by  an 
act  for  that  purpose,  taking  quite  away,  as  troublesome 
to  collect,  and  oppressive  in  its  nature  ; while  the  fears 
greatly  and  greatly  increased,  that  King  James  was  ac- 
tually in  Ireland,  and  that  Scotland  would  not  fail  to 
take  his  part : wherefore  commissions  were  given  out  for 
the  raising  of  10,000  foot,  and  twenty  shillings  advance 
allowed  to  every  man:  but  notwithstanding  this  en- 
couragement, and  though  the  colonels  were  most  of 
them  men  of  quality  and  great  interest,  it  was  much 
apprehended  the  intended  troops  would  not  be  easily 
collected  together.  The  French  King  had,  for  his 
Irish  expedition,  furnished  King  James  with  a squa- 
dron of  fourteen  men  of  war,  six  lesser  frigates,  and 
three  fireships,  all  well  manned  and  fitted;  as  also  with 
a sum  of  200,000/.  in  ready  money,  and  50,000  pistoles 
as  a present  for  his  pocket,  together  with  plate,  tents, 
and  a most  royal  and  splendid  equipage.  He  assisted 
him  also  with  eight  experienced  field-officers,  one  hun- 
dred of  inferior  note,  a guard  of  one  hundred  Swiss,  a 
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band  of  skilful  pioneers,  15,000  of  his  own  natural 
subjects,  arms  for  40,000  men  more,  cannon  and  am- 
munition in  a great  abundance,  and  over  and  above, 
made  him  an  offer  of  15,000  of  his  French  troops;  but 
King  James  excused  himself  upon  this  head,  saying  “ he 
would  succeed  by  the  help  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.”  In  the  midst  of  this  threatening 
danger,  Lord  Hallifax  told  me  the  commons  were  still 
bent  upon  pursuing  him  and  Lord  Danby ; and  that 
some  of  them  had  declared  they  would  give  no  more 
money  till  the  king  had  dismissed  them,  and  some  other 
of  his  officers;  but,  said  his  lordship,  the  king  is  not 
to  be  wrought  upon  as  they  imagine  ; he  is  very  well 
able  to  defend  himself.  They  were  angry  with  this  no- 
bleman for  advising  King  Charles  II.  to  take  away  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  opposing  the  bill 
of  exclusion.  But  I told  him  it  was  quite  foolish  for 
men  who  had  raised  a new  fabric,  immediately  to  pull 
down  the  main  support  of  it.  His  lordship  said  he 
was  very  little  solicitous  whether  they  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  or  not,  and  that  it  would  be  no  great 
mortification  to  him  if  he  did  surrender  his  place.  His 
lordship  then  begged  of  me  to  endeavour  a reconciliation 
between  him  and  a lady  I had  formerly  brought  to  him 
about  some  business  wherein  she  thought  herself  ill 
used ; for  that  she  had  a good  interest  with  King  James. 

There  seemed  now  to  be  great  discontents  among  all 
sorts  of  men  ; affairs  looked  somewhat  embroiled;  and 
on  the  13th  of  March  I heard  Lord  Privy-Seal  say,  that 
in  the  posture  the  nation  now  stood,  the  King  (James) 
if  but  a protestant,  could  not  be  kept  out  four  months; 
nay,  Lord  Danby  went  farther,  and  averred,  that  if  he 
Would  but  give  us  satisfaction  as  to  our  religion,  as  he 
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easily  might,  it  would  be-very  hard  to  make  head  against 
him:  sayings  which  I thought  very  extraordinary  to 
fall  from  such  great  men,  and  of  the  times  too.  A few 
days  afterwards,  (on  the  17th),  Lord  Dunbarton’s  re- 
giment, which  he  had  long  since  brought  out  of  France, 
and  was  now  quartered  at  Ipswich,  being  all  Scotch, 
and  consisting  of  1300  men,  chose  rather  to  march  off 
in  a body  with  their  arms  and  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
towards  Scotland,  than  obey  orders,  which  were  to  em- 
bark and  sail  for  Holland.  Lord  Privy-Seal  doing  me 
the  honour  of  a visit  this  day,  told  me  the  king  had  sent 
two  regiments  of  Dutch  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons, 
after  them ; that  if  the  Scotch  regiment  had  done  this 
without  confederacy,  they  were  all  lost ; but  that  if  any 
other  of  our  forces  were  in  the  secret,  and  under  en- 
gagement to  join  and  support  them,  there  might  be 
danger  in  the  thing.  I now  perceived  his  lordship  to  be 
very  uneasy  that  Danby,  under  pretence  of  illness,  so 
much  absented  himself  from  business;  and  very  much  dis- 
pleased that  some,  very  little  qualified,  had  so  wonder- 
fully, by  his  means,  got  into  posts  of  consequence;  and 
particularly  that  Lord  Willoughby,  a very  young  man, 
and  quite  a stranger  to  business,  should  be  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  I told  his  lordship,  I won- 
dered much  more  that  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  never  saw 
a hundred  pounds  together  of  his  own,  should  pretend 
to  be  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury : I then 
dealt  very  freely  with  him  as  to  the  apparent  uncertainty 
of  the  times ; desired  him  to  be  cautious  and  circum- 
spect, and  assured  him  I wished  his  safety  and  his  fa- 
mily’s, as  much  as  my  own.  His  lordship  then  observed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  king  used  no  arts ; to 
Which  I replied,  u that,  in  my  opinion,  some  arts  were 
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necessary  in  our  government.”  “ I think  so  too,”  said 
he  ; “ we  act  a little  too  plainly.”  I acquainted  his 
lordship  with  some  particulars  which  caused  a mur- 
muring in  the  town,  and  of  some  which  caused  the 
same  in  the  country ; whereupon  he  said,  “ Come,  Sir 
John ; we  have  wives  and  children,  we  must  consider 
them,  and  not  venture  too  far.”  He  then  proceeded 
to  intimate,  that  if  a change  should  happen,  there  would 
be  a general  pardon  ; though,  said  he,  “ I hear  there 
is  one  which  creeps  up  and  down,  wherein  I am  ex- 
cepted, but  (said  he)  as  you  know  I gave  you  some 
oblique  hints  of  what  was  likely  to  be  brought  about, 
(though  so  obscure  that  I must  own  I did  not  take 
them),  so  you  must  let  me  know  what  you  hear  on  the 
other  side.”  And  indeed  I loved  him  so  well,  that  I 
was  always  ready  enough  to  communicate  to  him  what- 
ever I heard,  relating  either  to  the  public  or  his  own 
private  service,  provided  I did  thereby  no  prejudice  to 
any  particular  person,  or  incurred  the  guilt  of  betray- 
ing what  was  told  me  in  pure  confidence. 

On  the  22d,  the  lord  privy-seal  told  me  the  rebels 
(meaning  the  Scotch  regiment)  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  king’s  mercy;  that  their  officers  would 
have  persuaded  them  to  fight,  though  the  Dutch  were 
four  times  their  number;  and  that  they  were  in  con- 
federacy with  others,  who,  as  it  happened,  did  not  dare 
to  lift  up  their  heads.  His  lordship  continued,  that 
there  were  now-  great  hopes  of  Scotland;  and  indeed 
the  kirk  party,  which  declared  for  King  William,  was 
by  much  the  strongest  there.  King  James  appeared  too 
late  in  Ireland;  buthe  had  this  to  plead,  the  winds 
would  not  permit  him  to  stir  out  of  Brest  sooner  than 
he  did.  The  church  of  England  was  now  furiously 
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dfiven  at  by  some  in  both  houses;  King  William  being 
seemingly  a greater  friend  to  Calvinism.  In  the  house 
of  lords  it  was  strongly  debated  on  the  23d,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  lord  privy-seal,  (which  lost  him  some  cre- 
dit), that  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  should  be  no 
longer  a part  of  the  test,  as  required  by  the  statute  of 
Charles  II. ; and  in  the  house  of  commons  it  was  stiffly 
contended,  that  the  king  in  his  coronation  oath  should 
not  particularly  bind  himself  to  the  church  of  England 
as  by  law  established;  but  both  these  points  being  car- 
ried in  favour  of  the  church,  evinced  her  interest  to  be 
stronger  than  any  other  in  parliament,  and  would,  as 
it  was  thought,  induce  the  king  to  court  her  a little 
more  than  he  had  done. 

The  affairs  of  all-  Europe  were  now  seemingly  at  at 
stand,  though  preparations  were  every-where  making 
for  war;  the  empire  was  mustering  up  all  her  quotas 
against  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Turk  on  the 
other  ; Spain  betrayed  a willingness  to  side  with  the 
emperor;  Sweden,  Holland,  and  England,  were  ready 
to  do  the  same  ; while  Denmark  seemed  to  be  fixed  to 
a neutrality.  The  pope  was  still  in  anger  with  France, 
though  she  did  all  she  could  to  mollify  him,  pretending 
to  blow  up  the  flames  of  a religious  war;  but  this  was 
not  to  serve  the  purpose  at  present,  his  holiness  think- 
ing the  King  of  France  was  grown  too  big  for  his 
neighbours,  and  that  therefore  regard  was  to  be  bad 
chiefly  now  for  his  temporals;  the  church  was  out  of 
the  question,  the  world  was  now  uppermost,  and  con- 
science was  pusillanimity  and  indolence,  according  to 
the  known  and  avowed  maxims  of  the  Roman  creed. 

It  happened  this  day  (March  28),  that  I met  with  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who  asked  if  I thought  he  might 
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safely  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  he 
being  one  of  the  prelates  that  had  hitherto  stood  out, 
and  were  now  cited  to  appear  before  the  house  of  lords, 
I told  him  it  were  fittest  for  me  to  be  advised  by  him 
in  such  a case,  and  that  certainly  his  own  conscience 
could  not  but  dictate  to  him  right:  but  I found  he  was 
already  resolved,  and  accordingly  he  went  the  next  day 
and  complied.  Meanwhile  the  archbishop  was  obsti- 
nate in  his  refusal,  and  would  not  so  much  as  repair  to 
the  house  of  lords,  disavowing  the  authority  either  of 
the  king  or  the  parliament.  The  lords  sent  his  grace 
a letter,  admonishing  him  to  come  to  the  house;  but 
he  wrote  to  excuse  himself,  by  an  answer  directed,  not 
to  the  lord  privy-seal,  or  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
lords,  but  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hallifax.  The  house 
voted  this  answer  to  be  not  satisfactory,  but  thought  it 
unadvisable  to  pursue  the  point  too  far,  sensible  of  the 
ill  blood  that  had  been  set  on  float,  by  the  late  severity 
of  usage  towards  the  episcopal  order.  A day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  church  of  England  carried  a second 
vote  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  indeed  it  was  high 
time  for  her  sons  to  exert  themselves,  the  dissenters 
having  not  only  prevailed  that  the  oaths  meant  for  her 
security,  some  prayers  in  the  liturgy,  and  certain  cere- 
monies should  be  altered  or  dispensed  with;  but  a mo- 
tion had  likewise  been  made  that  there  might  be  some 
alteration  in  the  very  creed.  In  a few  days  afterwards, 
a very  extraordinary  debate  arose  in  both  houses,  be- 
tween the  dissenters  and  the  members  of  the  church; 
the  former  pushing  their  act  of  comprehension  and  to- 
leration farther  than  the  latter  were  willing  it  should  go. 
They  were  almost  equally  matched,  and  sometimes  one 
carried  a vote  in  both  houses,  and  sometimes  the  other# 
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On  the  1st  of  April,  a number  of  regiments,  though 
many  of  them  were  unarmed,  unclothed,  and  in  want 
of  pay  to  clear  off  their  quarters,  were  ordered  to  march 
northward  ; it  being  past  all  doubt  that  King  James  was 
now  in  Ireland,  and  intended  for  Scotland,  though  the 
kirk  party  in  the  convention  of  that  kingdom  were  for 
opposing  him.  Money  was  at  this  time  very  scarce  at 
court,  and  yet  great  preparations  were  daily  making  for 
the  coronation  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  But 
though  necessaries  were  certainly  wanting  for  the  army, 
the  court  and  the  due  support  of  the  government,  it  wTas 
not  that  the  parliament  was  backward  in  giving,  but 
the  money  could  not  be  raised  soon  enough,  the  city 
refusing  to  advance  any  money  upon  the  acts  that  were 
passed ; for  great  discontents  were  visible  to  every  eye ; 
which  seemed  rather  to  increase  daily  than  to  diminish. 

A few  days  afterwards,  (April  7),  I saw  Lord  Privy- 
Seal,  who  told  me  that  if  the  church  of  England  was  a 
sufferer,  she  might  thank  herself  for  it,  her  pretences 
being  too  large ; that  the  commons  were  so  slow  in 
their  proceedings,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  thought  the 
whole  world  was  confined  to  Westminster;  that  the 
king  also  was  very  dilatory,  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
business,  though  dispatch  could  at  no  time  be  ever 
more  required  ; his  lordship  continued,  that  there  was 
a necessity  for  acting  with  so  many  fools ; that  they 
alone  were  wise  who  had  nothing  to  do;  and  moreover, 
that  he  had  heard  there  were  some  Irish  landed  in  Scot- 
land; that  Scotland,  however,  would  give  them  but  a 
cool  reception;  that  King  James  had  nothing  to  de- 
pend on  here  but  the  army,  which  would  be  so  disposed 
of  as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  him;  and  that 
if  he  came  not  very  soon,  he  would  be  disappointed  of 
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this  his  only  hope:  he  concurred  with  me,  that  the  Earl 
of  Danby  had  procured  the  government  of  Hull  as  a 
place  of  retreat,  where  he  might  make  his  own  terms  in 
case  of  a change  of  the  times;  and  assured  me  he  was 
more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  King  William’s 
cough,  which  increased  upon  him  with  great  violence, 
than  of  any  thing  else.  I must  confess  I,  upon  this 
occasion,  temporised  a little,  it  being  neither  safe  nor 
prudent  to  be  too  open  with  a privy-counsellor,  and  so 
great  a minister,  especially  as  I had  been  guilty  of 
freedoms  with  his  lordship  to  little  or  no  purpose ; 
though  whenever  he  asked  me  my  opinion,  I never 
failed  to  deal  uprightly  with  him. 

But  now  let  us  take  a view  of  the  coronation  of  our 
new  king  and  queen ; a splendid  sight  as  usual,  which 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  1689:  the  procession 
to  the  Abbey  was  quite  regular,  though  not  so  complete 
in  the  number  of  nobility,  as  at  the  two  last  solemnities 
of  the  same  kind.  Particular  care  was  had  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who  bad  a part  prepared  for  them  to  sit 
in,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  hall.  They  had 
tables  spread  for  them  at  the  banquet,  to  which  I, 
among  other  friends,  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted, 
as  well  as  to  be  with  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
show  ; so  that  I had  a very  fair  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  that  past.  The  Bishop  of  London  crowned  them 
both,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  late  Doc- 
tor Burnet,  who  preached  the  sermon  ; and  two  others. 
A few  days  afterward,  being  with  Lord  Privy-Seal,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  came  in,  and  complained  heavily  of 
the  slow  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons ; say- 
ing, the  Dutch  would  clap  up  a peace  with  France,  if 
they  did  not  mend  their  pace;  and  observed  that  the 
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church  of  England  was  in  the  fault,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  if  he  thought  they  meant  a kindness  to  King 
James  by  their  method  of  procedure.  Lord  Privy-Seal 
agreed  with  him  in  his  sentiments,  and  added,  that  the 
church  people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  turn 
papists  than  receive  the  presbyterians  among  them ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these  were  to  the  full  as 
rank  and  inveterate  against  those,  and  would  marr  all 
their  business,  by  their  inadvertence  with  regard  to  their 
bill  of  comprehension,  and  their  ill-timing  of  other 
bills ; in  short,  that  they  would  disgust  those  from 
whom  they  looked  for  indulgence.  They  were  both 
angry  with  the  commons’  address  to  the  king  the  day 
before,  desiring  him  to  support  and  defend  the  church 
of  England  according  to  his  former  declaration,  and  to 
call  a convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  the  bishop  said 
would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  comprehension  scheme. 
In  fine,  the  marquis  took  notice,  that,  at  the  rate  we 
proceeded,  the  government  could  not  but  be  very  short- 
lived. 

King  James  was  all  this  while  in  Ireland ; the  con- 
vention of  Scotland  opposing  him  with  might  and  main, 
and  declaring  the  throne  of  their  kingdom  to  be  vacant : 
presently  after  we  had  advice  that  they  had  voted  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  to  be  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  con- 
verted their  convention  into  a parliament,  and  invited 
the  English  forces  on  their  borders  to  come  into  their 
kingdom,  to  be  ready  to  assist  them  against  King  James 
and  his  friends  ; but  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had 
prepared  certain  conditions,  and  drawn  up  a list  of 
certain  grievances,  for  the  king  to  redress  and  assent 
to ; and  particularly  that  episcopacy  should  no  longer 
have  being  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  king  should,  with 
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regard  to  them,  embrace  the  presbyterian  persuasion. 
The  Duke  of  Gordon,  however,  still  kept  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh. 

At  home  the  parliament  was  taken  up  with  raising 
of  money;  and  the  commons  addressed  the  king  to 
declare  war  with  France,  and  promised  him  all  the 
needful  supplies.  But  great  heats  broke  out  between 
the  two  houses  about  the  oath-bill,  the  lords  being 
willing  to  excuse  the  bishops,  convinced  that  several  of 
them  would  forfeit  their  sees  rather  than  comply  -3 
while  the  commons  urged  that  no  soul  should  be  ex- 
cused. But  as  widely  as  they  for  the  present  differed 
about  this,  they  concurred  in  the  bill  for  the  toleration 
of  all  protestant  dissenters.  On  the  20th,  the  king 
gave  a favourable  answer  to  the  address  which  reminded 
him  of  his  promises  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
moved  him  for  a convocation.  A day  or  two  after  he 
returned  answer  to  the  commons’  address,  that  he 
would  declare  war  with  France;  telling  them  he 
complied  with  their  request,  and  the  rather,  as  the 
French  king  had  in  a manner  begun ; and  assured  them 
that  whatever  money  they  gave,  should  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  desired  effect. 

About  this  time  a very  sad  accident  happened,  which 
for  a while  was  the  discourse  of  the  whole  town : Mr. 
Temple,  son  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
a French  lady  with  £0,000  pistoles  ; a sedate  and  ac- 
complished young  gentleman,  who  had  lately  by  King 
William  been  made  secretary  of  war ; took  a pair  of 
oars,  and  drawing  near  the  bridge,  leapt  into  the 
Thames  and  drowned  himself,  leaving  a note  behind 
him  in  the  boat,  to  this  effect ; “ My  folly  in  under- 
taking what  I could  not  perform,  whereby  some  mis* 
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fortunes  have  befallen  the  king’s  service,  is  the  cause  of 
my  putting  myself  to  this  sudden  end  : I wish  him 
success  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  a better  servant.” 
A dangerous  thing  it  is  for  some  constitutions  to  give 
way  to  discontent,  and  imaginary  notion  : but,  not  to 
digress  on  this  melancholy  subject ; the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  money,  but  upon  terms,  and  persons, 
that  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  The  poll  was  quite 
strict,  scarce  a soul  being  exempted  therefrom,  but 
such  as  received  alms;  the  house  consenting  to  a grant 
of  no  less  than  four  millions  for  one  year  only.  And 
now  Lord  Hallifax  told  me  that  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen’s  retirement  into  the  country,  his  pretences 
to  be  sick,  and  his  so  seldom  appearing  at  court, 
instilled  fresh  jealousies  of  him;  that  he  had  heard  he 
should  say,  things  could  not  long  continue  thus  ; that 
his  relations  and  friends  were  very  dangerous  in  their 
discourse,  and  that  he  himself  was  very  open ; that  he 
found  this  new  marquis  had  no  mind  to  be  inward  or 
intimate  with  him  ; that  he  supposed  his  lordship  might 
imagine  he  had  kept  him  at  a distance  from  the  trea- 
surer’s staff;  but  that,  imagine  what  he  would,  he  did 
not  altogether  deserve  it ; that,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  king  never  would  have  invested  him  with  that  office, 
nor,  indeed,  with  any  other  that  was  very  considerable, 
as  he  would  find,  if  affairs  but  held  out  till  September. 
Hereupon  I acquainted  his  lordship  with  some  grounds 
that  made  it  suspected  the  president  was  discontented. 
His  lordship  then  continued,  that  for  his  own  part  he 
found  the  king  very  well  affected  towards  himself;  that 
his  majesty  did  not  only  carry  it  fair  to  him,  personally, 
hut  that  from  third  hands  he  had  it,  that  the  king 
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used  very  kind  expressions  of  him  behind  his  back;  fur 
that  he  gave  him  but  very  little  trouble  either  on  account 
of  himself,  or  of  other  people,  while  the  lord  president 
knew  no  end  of  his  importunities.  This  urged  me  to 
say,  that  I did  not  know  what  his  lordship  might 
thereby  be  a loser  with  the  king,  but  that  he  gained 
much  with  others  I was  certain;  for  that  it  was  a com- 
mon saying,  no  lord  used  his  good  offices  for  his  coun- 
trymen but  the  lord  president;  and  this  I observed, 
because  the  lord  privy  seal,  though  otherwise  very 
kind  and  free  with  me,  did  not  espouse  my  interest  as 
I expected  he  would.  But  his  lordship  farther  told  me, 
that  the  king  being  so  very  inaccessible  as  he  was,  and 
confining  himself  so  to  Hampton,  when  there  was  such 
absolute  need  of  the  most  stirring  action,  was  the  de- 
struction of  all  business.  That  he  had  desired  his 
majesty  but  to  lie  sometimes  in  town,  and  that  his 
answer  was,  it  was  not  to  be  done  except  his  lordship 
desired  to  see  him  dead ; which,  said  my  lord,  was  a 
very  short  answer.  To  conclude  ; he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  if  the  king  survived  this  summer,  which  he  thought 
he  fairly  might,  notwithstanding  his  consumptive  dis- 
order, or  escaped  the  murderous  hands  of  the  papists, 
he  doubted  not  but  the  government  would  stand  firm, 
though  it  devolved  to  the  queen  singly  ; but  fhat,  how- 
ever, the  concern  he  had  for  his  family  would  naturally 
tempt  him  to  act  with  all  the  moderation  that  might  be ; 
that  upgn  this  consideration  it  wras  he  had  taken  no 
great  or  additional  places,  no  new  honours,  no  blue 
ribbon,  as  others  had  done. 

The  next  day  I was  to  go  to  Hampton-court,  where 
fyis  lordship  was  to  meet  me,  and  present  me  to  the 
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king  before  I went  into  the  country.  His  lordship  re- 
peated his  promises  to  do  for  me  what  he  could,  but 
said,  it  would  be  but  discretion  to  let  two  or  three 
months  pass  over-head,  before  I pressed  matters  too 
much,  to  the  end  we  might  the  better  see  what  was 
likely  to  become  of  things. 

FINIS, 


The  great  case  of  the  Lord  Mount  Norris,  with 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, are  extracted  from  the  introductory  chapter  of 
that  truly  constitutional  and  valuable  history  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  page  10. 

“ The  prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford,  or  rather  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  is  less  justifiable. 
He  was  doubtless  a great  delinquent,  and  well  deserved 
the  severest  punishment;  but  nothing  short  of  a clearly 
proved  case  of  self-defence  can  justify,  or  even  excuse, 
a departure  from  the  sacred  rules  of  criminal  justice. 
For  it  can  rarely  indeed  happen,  that  the  mischief  to 
be  apprehended,  from  suffering  any  criminal,  however 
guilty,  to  escape,  can  be  equal  to  that  resulting  from 
the  violation  of  those  rules  to  which  the  innocent  owe 
the  security  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them.  If  such  have 
existed,  they  must  have  been  in  instances  where  trial 
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has  been  wholly  out  of  the  question,  as  in  that  of  Caesar 
and  other  tyrants ; but  when  a man  is  once  in  a situation 
to  be  tried,  and  his  person  in  the  power  of  his  accusers 
and  his  judges,  he  can  no  longer  be  formidable  in  that 
degree  which  alone  can  justify  (if  any  thing  can)  the 
violations  of  the  substantial  rules  of  criminal  proceed- 
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ings. 

The  following  case  speaks  more  than  volumes,  of  his 
lordship’s  tyrannical  conduct  in  Ireland.  The  fifth 
article  of  the  charge  of  the  commons  assembled  in  par- 
liament against  the  Earl,  runs  thus  : 

t(  That  the  Earl  of  Stratford  did  use  and  exercise  a 
power  above,  and  against,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the 
said  fundamental  laws  and  established  government  of 
the  said  realm  of  Ireland ; extending  such  his  power 
to  the  goods,  freeholds,  inheritances,  liberties,  and 
lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  the  said  realm,  and 
namely,  the  said  Earl  of  Stratford,  the  12th  day  of  De- 
cember 1635,  in  the  time  of  full  peace,  did  in  the  said 
realm  of  Ireland,  give,  and  procure  to  be  given  against 
the  Lord  Mount  Norris,  (then  and  yet  a peer  of  the 
said  realm  of  Ireland,  and  then  vice-treasurer  and  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  treasurer  at 
war,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  signet  of  the  said  kingdom),  a sen- 
tence of  death,  by  a council  of  war  called  together  by 
the  said  Earl  of  Strafford,  without  any  warrant  or  autho- 
rity of  law  deserving  any  such  punishment.  And  he  the 
said  Earl  did  also  at  Dublin,  within  the  said  realm  of 
Ireland,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  Majesty’s  reign,  without  any  legal  or  due  proceed- 
ings or  trial,  give,  and  cause  to  be  given,  a sentence  of 
death  against  one  other  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  whose 
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name  is  yet  unknown,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  execution  of  the  same  sentence.  That  the 
said  Earl  of  Strafford,  without  any  legal  proceedings, 
and  upon  a paper  petition  of  Richard  Rolston,  did  cause 
the  said  Lord  Mount  Norris  to  be  disseized,  and  put 
out  of  possession  of  his  freehold  and  inheritance  of  his 
manor  of  Tymore,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  said  Lord  Mount  Norris  hav- 
ing been  eighteen  years  before  in  quiet  possession, 
thereof.” 
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Government  of  England  and  Ireland , and  of  the  persons 

who  exercised  it  from  1654,  where  Sir  John  Reresbj/s 

Travels  begin , to  1689,  where  his  Memoirs  end. 

The  chief  governor  of  Ireland  in  1654,  was  General 
Fleetwood,  who  was  succeeded  in  1655  by  Henry  Cromwell, 
son  to  the  protector  Oliver;  he  was  succeeded  in  1659  by 
General  Ludlow,  John  Jones,  Mathew  Tomlinson,  Miles 
Corbet,  Esqrs.  and  Major  Bury,  as  commissioners  for  the 
parliament;  who  were  succeeded  in  1660  by  Roger  Boyle, 
Lord  Broghill,  Sir  Charles  Coofe  and  Major  Bury;  who 
were  succeeded  in  1660  by  George  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  declared  lord  lieutenant,  but  did  not  go  over ; John  Lord 
Robarts,  declared  lord  deputy,  but  did  not  go  over;  he  was 
succeeded  as  lords  justices  of  Ireland  by  Sir  Maurice  Eustace, 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  the  Earl  of  Montrath,  and  Roger  Earl  of 
Orrery;  in  1661,  as  lords  justices,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace  and 
Roger  Earl  of  Orrery;  in  1662,  as  lord  lieutenant,  James  Duke 
of  Ormond  ; in  1664,  as  lord  deputy,  Thomas  Earl  of  Ossory ; 
in  1665,  as  lord  lieutenant,  James  Duke  of  Ormond  ; in  1668, 
as  lord  deputy,  Thomas  Earl  of  Ossory;  in  1669,  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant, John  Lord  Robarts;  liewas  succeeded  in  1670  by  Lord 
Berkley  of  Stratton,  who  in  1671  was  succeeded  as  lords  jus- 
tices by  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes;  who  were  succeeded  as  lord  lieutenant  in  1671,  by 
John  Lord  Berkley  of  Stratton;  in  1672,  by  Arthur  Capel, 
Earl  of  Essex;  who  in  1675  was  succeeded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  the  Earl  of  Granard,  as  lords  justices;  who  in 
1676  were  succeeded  by  the  return  of  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex; 
in  1677,  by  James  Duke  of  Ormond;  and  in  1682,  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  as  lord  deputy ; in  1684,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
returned,  and  in  1685,  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Hyde, 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; in  1686  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel;  in 
1686,  Sir  A.  Fitton  and  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  as  lords  jus- 
tices in  the  absence  of  Tyrconnel,  who  returned  in  1687,  and 
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continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  king  in  person  at  Dublin  in 
1689. 

The  English  peerages  created  by  Charles  the  Second,  from 
1650  to  1684,  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The 
natural  children  of  the  king  that  were  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
were — 1st,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 2d,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton; 3d,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  extinct  in  1716;  4th,  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  extinct  in  1680;  5th,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ; 6th,  the  Duke  of  Southampton,  merged  into  that  of 
Cleveland  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  became  extinct  in 
1773;  7th,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 

The  peerages  created  by  King  James  the  Second,  from 
1685  till  his  abdication,  were  twelve. 

The  Lord  Stewards  of  England  from  the  Restoration  : the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Heneage  Finch, 
Lord  Finch,  Chancellor  Jefferies,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
during  the  same  period,  were,  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Esq,,  and 
William  Lenthall,  Esq.  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  eight 
days.  Ordered,  That  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  Par- 
liament, be,  as  he  is  hereby  nominated,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  to  have,  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  office  to 
the  said  William  Lenthall,  from  this  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
1659,  for  the  space  of  eight  days  next  ensuing,  and  no  longer; 
and  that  in  as  full,  ample  and  beneficial  manner  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  any  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
Lord  Keeper,  or  Lord  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  may, 
might,  should,  or  ought  to  have  held,  exercised  or  enjoyed 
the  same  pursuant  to  these  orders.  There  was  a great  seal 
made,  circumscribed  God  with  us,  1659.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Guildford,  and  Sir  George  Jef- 
feries. i 

The  Lord  High  Treasurers  were,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Thomas  Lord  Clifford,  the  Earl  of 
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Danby,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord 
Godolphin,  and  Lord  Bellasyse. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1660,  Wm.  Viscount  Say  and 
Sele;  John  Lord  Robarts  in  1669;  Sir  Edward  Deering  and 
other  commissioners  during  the  absence  of  Lord  Robarts ; in 
1673,  Arthur Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey;  in  1682,  George 
Marquis  of  Hallifax ; in  1685,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
in  1686,  Henry  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour. 

The  Lord  Chamberlains : the  Earls  of  Manchester,  St. 
Alban’s,  Mulgrave  and  Aylesbury. 

The  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Charles  II.  was  John  Earl  of 
Bath;  to  James  II.  Henry  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
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Aberge,  in  Switzerland,  46. 

Accounts,  Chamber  of;  a court  in  Paris  for  transacting  matters 
appertaining  to  the  crow  n,  12. 

Acutus  (Johannes),  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  at  Florence,  for  his  bravery  at  the  taking  of  Pisa,  84. 

Aides,  the  name  of  an  impost  in  France,  23. 

Air,  how  conveyed  into  the  apartments  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  80;  and  into  the  houses  in  Italy  in  general,  101. 

Airow,  in  Switzerland,  4/. 

Albemarle,  George  Duke  of,  with  Prince  Rupert  gains  a great  vic- 
tory over  the  Dutch,  169. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of,  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 

170. 

■ , Christopher,  Duke  of,  321. 

Albula,  one  of  the  Alps  mountains;  the  travellers  pass  over  it;  their 
dangerous  passage  described,  51. 

Alemanni,  an  ancient  name  of  the  German  people ; import  of  the 
appellation,  131. 

Alexander  III.  indignantly  sets  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Frederick  the 
emperor,  perverting  at  the  same  time  a passage  in  the  Psalms  by- 
way of  reproach  to  the  emperor,  66 : the  emperor’s  reply  to  the 
pope,  and  the  pope’s  rejoinder,  66. 

Alps,  description  of  the  travellers’  passage  over  some  of  those  moun- 
tains, 51,  55. 

Altar,  in  the  church  of  L’Annuuciatio  at  Florence,  of  massy  sil- 
ver, 85. 

Ambassadors,  account  of  their  splendid  entrance  into  Francfort,  for 
the  election  of  the  German  emperor,  123. 

Amboise,  a fortified  place  in  France,  description  of  it,  26. 

Ambulatory  parliament,  in  France,  10. 

Amphitheatre,  Roman,  the  reason  of  its  circular  shape,  31. 

Amsterdam,  description  of  that  town,  144. 

Anecdote  of  an  old  count  and  his  three  sons,  36, 

Angers,  in  France,  description  of,  34, 
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Angouleme,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its  castle,  30. 

Ann,  Princess,  deserts  her  father,  370. 

Anthony,  Saint,  pictures  of  his  (pretended)  miracles,  preserved  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Padua.  His  death  and  canoni- 
zation, 6l. 

Curious  reliques  of  that  Saint,  6l. 

Anthony  (St.)  of  Padua,  a church  in  Padua,  description  of  it,  hi. 

Antiquary,  a stone  gallery  in  the  palace  of  theelector,  atMunken,  1 14. 

Antwerp,  description  of  that  town,  14b. 

Appensol,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Apple,  placed  on  the  head  of  the  child  of  William  Tell,  struck 
therefrom  by  the  father  without  injury  to  the  child,  48. 

Aqueducts,  curious  devices  by  means  of  them,  in  the  gardens  of  Prn- 
tolina,  near  Florence,  90* 

Aretin,  Peter,  the  obscene  poet,  his  epitaph  in  St.  Luke’s  church  at 
Venice,  69 ; taken  away  by  the  inquisitors,  69- 

Arms  of  Johannes  Acutus,  in  the  church-window  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Fiore,  S4. 

Armoury  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence  described,  S3. 

Army  of  France,  description  of,  20. 

Army,  10,000  foot,  raised  by  parliament  to  oppose  King  James 
II-  397. 

Arno,  Valley,  account  of  its  productions,  94- 

Arran,  Lord,  assaulted  in  Leicester-fields  by  eight  ruffians,  39 1 - 

Arsenal  of  Venice  described,  69. 

Arteliers,  Notre  Dame  de ; a church  at  Saumur,  celebrated  for  many 
miraculous  cures,  28. 

Artillery,  master  of,  in  France,  his  office,  17. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  302. 

Astride;  ladies  of  quality  ride  so,  at  Lyons  in  France,  39. 

Ashley,  Lord,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  1 70. 

Augsburgh,  description  of  that  town,  1 lb. 

Aylesbury,  Earl,  374. 

Baccaract,  a place  in  Germany  so  called;  derivation  of  the  name,  12  6. 

Bagpiper,  remarkable  story  of  one,  who  during  the  plague,  being 
intoxicated,  lay  asleep  in  the  street,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead, 
and  placed  among  the  bodies  of  several  who  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  infection,  for  interment,  l6'8. 
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Ballista,  a sort  of  machine  used  by  the  Romanis  for  casting  their 
darts  or  other  weapons  with  incredible  velocity,  127. 

Bankers,  ruined  by  the  shutting  of  the  exchequer,  1/5. 

are  neitherpaid  principal  or  interest,  180. 

Bastards,  how  provided  for  in  Italy,  107. 

Bazil,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,  3 75. 

Bedford,  John  Duke  of,  temp.  Hen.  VI.;  account  of  his  monument 
in  Our  Lady’s  church  at  Rouen,  2. 

Becco,  the  Italian  term  for  a cuckold,  10f>. 

Bedsteads,  in  the  German  inns,  frequently  upwards  of  a yard  from 
the  ground,  ascended  by  a step,  142. 

Bedloe,  Captain,  212. 

Belgia,  the  name  by  which  Caesar  designated  the  Low  Countries,  151. 
Bell,  the  great  one,  in  Our  Lady’s  church  at  Rouen;  its  dimen- 
sions, 2. 

Bellassis,  Lord,  358. 

Beilina,  one  of  the  Alpine  hills;  the  travellers  pass  over  it,  51. 
Bellinus,  a god,  holden  in  great  veneration  by  the  Aquilians,  f>4. 
Benson,  Mr.  raises  himself  from  a clerk  to  a country  attorney,  to  an 
estate  of  2,500/.  per  annum,  177. 

Bergamo,  a city  of  Lombardy,  described,  56. 

Berne,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Berry,  Mr.  accompanies  Sir  John  Reresby  on  his  route  to  Italy,  40: 
the  accident  he  met  with,  51. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  342. 

Biturris,  an  ancient  name  of  Bourges,  in  France,  38. 

Blackamoor,  a very  extraordinary  story  respecting  one,  1S4. 

Blaye,  a fortified  town  in  France,  description  of  it,  31. 

Blois,  a town  in  France,  description  of  it,  25. 

Blood,  princes  of  the;  who  accounted  so,  in  France,  15. 

Boats,  the  only  sort  of  carriage  employed  in  Venice,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  63. 

Bologna,  history  and  description  of  that  city,  75. 

Bon,  a town  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  127. 

Roczen,  account  of  that  town,  1 09. 

Borgon,  a town  of  the  Grisons:  the  travellers  prefer  lying  on 
benches  there,  to  sleeping  in  their  nasty  beds,  5 1 . 

Bourbon,  in  France,  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters  and  baths,  3S. 
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Rourges;  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  in  mockery  styled  **  Kii>g 
of  Bourges,”  24. 

Bourdeaux,  a city  of  France,  account  of  it,  31. 

Brandon,  Lord,  319- 

Bray,  an  Italian  town,  much  infested  by  robbers;  severe  conflict 
with  the  banditti  described,  55. 

Brescia,  an  ancient  city,  built  by  the  Gauls,  description  of  it,  56. 
Bridge,  description  of  the  celebrated  one  called  Rialto,  at  Venice, 
6 3 ; bridges  erected  in  every  street  in  Venice,  63. 

Britons,  an  observation  of  Tacitus  respecting  that  people,  44. 
Brixen,  the  travellers  arrive  at  that  place,  109. 

Brouage,  a fishing-town  in  France,  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
into  a commodious  haven,  32. 

Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Chartery,  born  at  Cologne,  130- 
Brussels,  description  of  that  town,  147. 

Buckingham,  first  Duke  of,  worsted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle;  and 
afterwards  stabbed,  32. 

Buckingham,  second  Duke  of,  his  enmity  to  Lord  Clarendon,  170. 

■ — disobliges  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and  attempts  a mar- 

riage with  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  l6l; 
- Sir  John  Reresby’s  character  of  him,  ib.;  disgraced  at 

court,.  170;  acts  as  prime  minister,  ib.;  his  aversion 
to  business,  and  extravagant  indulgence  of  his  plea- 
sures, 171. 

■ again  in  disgrace,  177. 

at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  for  debauching  Lady 

Shrewsbury,  and  killing  her  lord,  17S, 

, his  death,  334. 

Burlington,  Earl  of,  342. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  3S0. 

Calvin  first  broached  his  doctrine  at  Geneva,  41. 

Canal  Grande,  the  largest  canal  in  Venice,  and  over  which  stands 
the  bridge  Rialto;  its  dimensions,  6’3. 

Cantons  of  Switzerland,  their  names;  how  governed;  customs  pe- 
culiar to  some  of  them,  45;  names  of  the  cantons  of  Roetia,  50. 
Carnival;  meaning  of  the  word,  67;  account  of  the  solemnization 
of  that  hallowed! ! season  at  Venice,  67  and  68. 

Carriage  of  goods,  in  Venice,  done  by  means  of  boats,  63. 
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Castlemaine,  Lord,  his  embassy  to  the  pope,  32 6. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  thrown  in  tears  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  290- 
Cavendish,  Lord,  231. 

Cautionary  towns,  in  France,  granted  to  the  Calvinists  for  security 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  2 7. 

Cellar,  or  granary,  a common  one,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  stored 
with  provisions  in  case  of  scarcity,  48. 

Cessa  (Balthasar),  his  epitaph,  84. 

Chace,  great  master  of  the,  in  France;  his  office,  18. 
Chafing-dishes,  filled  with  charcoal,  used  by  the  women  of  the  Low- 
Countries  under  their  petticoats,  to  keep  themselves  warm  at 
church,  158. 

Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Florence,  described,  87- 
Chamber  of  Edict,  a court  in  Paris,  erected  in  favour  of  the  re- 
formed churches  in  France,  11 ; chamber  of  accounts,  12. 
Chancellor  of  France,  his  dignity  and  office,  17- 
Chambre  de  la  Tournelle,  a judicial  court  in  Paris,  11. 

Chariot-race  at  Florence,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  described,  91. 
Charlemagne’s  sword,  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
at  Florence,  83. 

Charles  the  Eighth,  of  France,  his  sudden  death  at  Amboise,  2 6. 
Charles  the  Great,  historical  particulars  respecting  him,  131,  132. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  anecdote  respecting  him,  4fi. 

Charles  II.  restored  to  his  kingdom,  lf>4;  holds  his  court  at  White- 
hall with  much  magnificence,  1 65 ; indulges  his  bent  for 
pleasure,  and  attaches  himself  much  to  the  fair-sex,  ib.; 
he  receives  his  queen,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  into 
England,  but  is  not  much  delighted  with  her,  16'7. 

acquaints  the  parliament,  he  was  four  millions  in  debt,  1 79. 

enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  op- 
pose the  French,  1 99. 

his  manner  of  dividing  his  time,  288. 

his  death,  294. 

Chartery,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by  Bruno ; whose  votaries 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  flesh,  130. 

Chateau-Trompete,  a citadel  of  Bourdeaux,  31. 

Chest  of  St.  Anthony,  masters  of  the;  presidents  or  stewards  of  the 
convent  of  that  Saint  at  Padua,  61. 
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Chief-carver,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  France,  17. 

Chime  of  bells,  in  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  mechanism,  145. 

Cliinon,  in  France,  29- 

Chiosa,  historical  mention  of  that  city,  100. 

Christiana,  Queen  of  Sweden,  description  of  her  person,  39. 

Chur,  a town  of  Roetia,  desciibed,  50. 

Church;  description  of  that  of  Our  Lady,  at  Rouen,  2;  that  of  St. 
Dennis,  6;  that  of  the  Calvinists  at  Rlois,  2 6;  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Arteliers  at  Saumur,  28;  monuments  in  that  of  Nantes,  33; 
churches  in  Angers  described,  34-;  description  of  the  great  church 
of  Tours,  38;  churches  in  Geneva  void  of  interior  decoration, 
41 ; the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Majorie  at  Bergamo,  in  Lom- 
bardy, enriched  with  landscapes  of  wood  artfully  joined  toge- 
ther, 56;  description  of  the  churches  in  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  58; 
account  of  the  cathedral  of  El  Domo  at  Padua,  and  description 
of  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  6'0;  account  of  St.  Jus- 
tina’s  church  at  Padua,  6l;  description  of  St.  Mark’s  church  in 
Venice,  65 ; of  St.  George’s  church,  in  the  island  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, 69;  the  number  of  churches  in  Venice,  and  a general  state- 
ment of  saints’  bodies  and  tombs  contained  in  them,  69;  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  churches  in  Bologna,  76 ; description 
of  the  churches  in  Florence:  that  of  Santa  Maria  cli  Fiore,  built 
all  of  marble  on  the  outside,  S4;  of  Maria  Santa  Novella,  and 
of  Santa  Croche,  ib.;  of  L’Annunciatio,  85;  of  St.  Lawrence,  86; 
churches  of  Pisa  described,  96,  97;  and  those  of  Trente,  107, 
10S;  description  of  the  churches  in  Munken,  the  capital  city  of 
Bavaria,  111;  curiosities  in  the  churches  at  Augsburgh,  117;  St. 
Bartholomew’s  church  at  Francfort,  121;  the  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne and  its  curiosities,  128;  and  description  of  the  Jesuits’ 
church  at  Cologne,  129;  description  of  the  new  church  at  Am- 
sterdam, 145;  and  of  the  churches  at  Antwerp,  147;  the  churches 
at  Brussels  numerous  and  large,  14S. 

Church-yard,  the  holy,  at  Pisa,  extraordinary  nature  of  its  earth,  97. 

Churchill,  Lord,  319* 

Cimisi,  a species  of  vermin  infesting  the  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes 
in  the  Italian  inns,  103. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  blamed  for  the  unfruitful  match  of  the  king 
with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  167. 
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Clarendon,  the  great  Earl  of,  persecuted  by  the  parliament,  retires 
into  France,  170. 

Clarendon,  second  Earl  of,  319- 

Clergy,  in  France,  their  privileges,  Arc.  3. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of ; the  finest  woman  of  her  age,  167. 

Clifford,  Lord,  confesses  himself  a papist,  and  resigns  his  staff, 
175. 

Clock,  belonging  to  the  cathedral-church  of  Augsburgh,  with  sta- 
tues of  the  Wise  Men  adoring  our  Saviour,  1 17. 

Coat,  worn  by  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  preserved  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Zurich,  48. 

Coblentz,  a town  situated  on  the  river  Maese,  description  of  it,  126. 

Coleman’s  Affair,  208. 

Collegio  Prattense,  the  name  of  a college  at  Padua,  60. 

Colleges  at  Padua,  account  of  them,  60. 

Colonel-general,  in  France,  his  authority,  17. 

Cologne,  a city  of  Germany,  description  of  it,  127. 

Commodities,  natural  and  manufactured,  in  France,  41. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  321. 

Conegliano,  an  Italian  city,  account  of  its  situation,  100. 

Coningsmark,  Count,  258. 

Constable,  a superior  officer  in  the  court  of  France,  the  duties 
attached  to  his  high  situation,  16';  the  office  suppressed,  ib. 

Conventus  Ordinum;  or  Assembly  of  the  Three  Estates;  a sort  of 
parliament  in  France;  its  constitution  and  prerogatives,  3. 

Converse,  familiar,  allowed  in  France,  between  parents  and  children 
even  from  childhood,  43. 

Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Derbyshire,  317- 

Cookery,  in  Germany,  little  regarded,  141;  account  of  their  principal 
dishes,  ib. 

Copley,  Mr.,  surprizes  Hull,  37 1. 

Capito,  a grotto  and  fountain  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence at  Pratolina;  not  very  commodious  for  resting  in,  91. 

Cosmo  di  Medici,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  in  St.  Lawrence’s  church 
at  Florence,  86. 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  170. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  reflects  on  the  king’s  wenching,  in  a speech  he 
made,  on  which  he  is  waylaid  and  his  nose  slit;  and  from  thence 
proceeded  the  Act  against  Maiming  and  Wounding,  173. 
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Councils  of  (he  King  of  France;  the  high  council,  the  council  of  war, 
and  the  council  of  state,  21. 

Council  of  Trente,  holden  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  IDS  ; order 
and  manner  of  the  session  ot  that  council,  represented  in  a paint- 
ed-glass window  of  that  church,  108. 

Courts,  judicial,  in  Paris,  11. 

Court  of  the  French  king  described,  14. 

Courtesan,  anecdote  of  one  at  Venice,  I0(>;  great  encouragement 
afforded  to  women  of  that  stamp  in  Italy,  107. 

Courtesy  of  the  Italians  in  their  outward  demeanour,  contradicted 
by  their  inward  selfishness  and  treachery,  105. 

Crequy,  Duke  of,  ambassador  from  France  to  the  English  Court,  1 93. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  49;  character  of  him  by  Sir  John  Reresbv,  ifil. 

Crow  n of  France,  though  passing  in  succession  from  father  to  son, 
is  in  some  respects  not  hereditary,  14. 

Curiosities,  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Florence,  enumerated,  81, 
82,  83. 

Dauby,  Earl  of.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  created  to  this  title,  176. 

213,  391- 

bailed  out  of  the  Tower,  after  being  confined  five 

years,  287. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  319- 

Democracy,  its  effects  among  the  Swiss,  53. 

Delft,  the  travellers  stop  at,  and  view  it  and  the  tombs  there,  142. 

Denmark,  George  Prince  of,  entertained  in  London,  171. 

• 370. 

Dennis,  St.,  traditionary  account  of  his  miraculous  journey  ; stone 
crosses  erected  in  honour  of  him,  7- 

Desiderio,  king  of  the  Lombards,  built  the  church  of  Santa  Julia 
at  Brescia,  57- 

D’Estres,  Count,  commands  the  French  fleet,  176. 

Devonshire,  Earl  of,  35f>. 

Doctor,  that  title  obtained  at  Padua  without  much  learning,  60. 

Dominic  (St.),  his  portrait  wrought  in  Mosaic  work,  in  St.  Mark’s 
church  at  Venice,  65. 

Dominic  (St.),  his  splendid  shrine  at  Bologna,  76. 

Donawert,  a town  of  Bavaria ; whence  the  name,  US. 

Doort,  the  first  town  in  Holland  that  the  travellers  arrived  at,  but 
entered  not  into,  as  the  plague  was  then  raging  there,  143,. 
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Blinking,  ceremonies  used  by  the  Germans  in,  141. 

Dropping  Cave,  a remarkable  subterranean  place  near  Chinon,  in 
France,  29- 

Dukes,  their  state  of  precedency,  in  France,  l6. 

Dunbarton’s  regiment  marches  from  Ipswich,  and  refuses  to  obey 
orders,  399- 

Duucomb,  Sir  John,  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury, 170. 

Dutch,  a glorious  victory  gained  over  t-hem  by  James  Duke  of 
York,  168;  again  subdued  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  169. 

Dutch,  war  declared  against  them,  174. 

Echevin,  or  aldermen,  13. 

Edict,  chamber  of;  a judicial  court  in  Paris,  11. 

Edolo,  a small  town  in  Italy,  55. 

Eldest  Son  of  the  Church : a title  by  which  the  King  of  France  qua- 
lifies himself,  15. 

El  Dorno,  the  cathedral  church  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  account  of  it,  60. 

Electors  of  Germany;  who  invested  that  with  title,  132;  whence  they 
derive  their  power,  133. 

Emperor  of  Germany,  manner  of  his  election,  132,  133. 

England,  brief  sketch  of  its  unhappy  times  in  the  year  1654,  1. 

Epitaph  of  Titus  Livius,  on  his  tomb  at  Padua,  6'0:  Epitaph  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Justina,  at  Padua,  62. 

Epitaph  on  Peter  Aretin,  the  obscene  profane  poet,  in  St.  Luke’s 
church  at  Venice,  69. 

Epitaph  on  Balthasar  Cessa,  in  Florence,  S4;  another,  over  the 
tomb  of  Politianus,  in  the  church  of  l’Annum,  86. 

Equestria,  seats  in  a Roman  theatre  for  the  gentry,  31. 

Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam ; the  ruins  of  his  house  in  that 
town,  shown  to  the  travellers,  143. 

Esdras  the  prophet,  his  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
served (as  the  Dominicans  of  Bologna  pretend)  in  their  monas- 
tery, 77- 

Essex,  Capel,  first  Earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  277- 

Estates,  the  three,  in  France;  method  of  convoking  them,  5. 

Exclusion  Bill  decided,  228. 

Exclusion  Bill  thrown  out  of  the  Lords,  234. 
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Factions  amongst  private  families  prevalent  throughout  Italy ; con- 
nived at  by  the  government  from  motives  of  policy,  105. 

Fag,  Sir  John,  summoned  before  the  lords,  which  the  commons 
considered  as  a breach  of  privilege,  1 79. 

Fair,  description  of  that  holden  at  Fraucfort,  123. 

Familiarity  between  parents  and  their  children  in  France,  43. 

Feather-beds,  sleeping  between  two,  a custom  in  the  country  of 
Tyrol,  109- 

Ferdinand  I.  a statue  of  him,  on  horseback,  erected  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  l'Annunciatio  at  Florence,  S 6. 

Ferdinand  III.  account  of  the  solemnization  of  his  funeral  obsequies 
in  St.  Lawrence’s  church  at  Florence,  S6. 

Ferrara,  a city  of  Italy,  some  account  of  it,  74. 

Festival  of  St.  John,  account  of  the  solemnization  of  it  at  Flo- 
rence, 91. 

Feversham,  Lord,  230. 

Fiesole,  ruins  of  that  ancient  city,  remarks  on,  89. 

Finances,  le  sur-intendunt  dcs,  in  France,  his  office,  24. 

First  Christian  King;  a title  by  which  the  King  of  France  qualifies 
himself,  15. 

Fitzharris’s  impeachment,  the  Lords  refuse  to  receive,  244;  Fitz- 
harris  executed,  248. 

Florence,  description  of  that  city,  77 ; its  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 78. 

Flushing,  brief  description  of  that  town,  149. 

Font,  the  public  one  of  Florence,  description  of  it,  84. 

Fools,  sixteen,  born  of  011c  father  and  mother,  143. 

Foot-soldiers,  in  France,  in  1654;  their  numbers,  20. 

Fountains,  in  the  Duke  of  Florence’s  gardens  at  Pratolina,  de- 
scribed, 90- 

Fox,  Mr.  Charles,  son  of  Sir  Stephen,  318. 

France;  account  of  Sir  John  Reresby’s  embarkation  for  that  coun- 
try, 1 ; bis  journey  through  it  described,  2,  39. 

Account  of  the  commodities  of  that  country,  41,  44. 

France,  Lewis  XIV.  King  of,  his  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
193. 

furnishes  a fleet  and  money  to  King  James  for  his  Irish  ex- 
pedition, 397. 
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Francis  (St.),  his  portrait,  wrought  in  Mosaic  work,  in  St.  Marks 
church  at  Venice,  6'5. 

Franconia.  See  Suabia. 

Francfort,  a German  town,  description  of  it,  120;  derivation  of 
the  name,  ib. 

French  join  the  English  against  the  Dutch,  but  betray  them,  174. 

Friburg,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Frontonbeau,  a famous  convent  in  France,  30. 

Gabelle,  a revenue  in  France,  arising  from  salt,  23. 

Gallery,  an  extraordinary  one  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  Pa- 
ris, 9. 

Garde  de  la  Prevoste,  the  guardian  of  the  mayorship  of  Paris,  13. 

Gardens  in  Verona,  description  of  them,  5S. 

those  belonging  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Flo- 
rence, described,  80. 

Garden,  description  of  the  beautiful  one  at  Florence,  belonging  to 
the  Cardinal  di  Medici,  8 6;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Florence 
at  Pratolina,  f)0. 

, description  of  that  of  the  Electoral  Munken,  115. 

Garonne,  in  France,  the  Duke  of  Royan’s  house,  30. 

Gates  of  the  town  of  Augsburgh,  manner  of  their  construction,  and 
the  peculiar  method  of  guarding  them,  118. 

Geneva,  account  of  that  town,  40. 

Gens  d’armes,  a company  of  the  French  king’s  guards,  19;  a body 
also  of  horse-soldiers  in  the  army,  20. 

Gentility,  in  France,  both  procured  and  forfeited  by  trading,  43. 

Gentry  of  France,  their  several  degrees,  4,  5;  considerable  privi- 
leges extended  to  them  by  the  king,  6. 

in  France,  manner  of  their  breeding,  42. 

George’s  (St.),  church,  in  St.  Gregory’s  Island,  near  Venice,  de- 
scription of  it,  69. 

Germans,  origin  of  that  people,  historical  account  of  their  empe- 
rors, and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  131,  141. 

Claris,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundburv,  208. 

Good-Friday,  superstitious  ceremonies  practised  at  Venice  on  that 
day,  73. 

Godolphin,  Mr.,  made  secretary  of  state,  2S9. 
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Crodolphin,  Lord,  371* 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  392. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  made  colonel  of  the  foot  guards,  251. 

Grand  Almoner,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  in  France,  IS. 

chamber,  a judicial  or  parliamentary  court  in  Paris,  11. 

Grand-master,  in  France,  his  office,  17. 

Gregory’s  (St.),  Island,  near  Venice,  described,  6 8. 

Greffier  en  chef,  or  chief  clerk,  an  officer  in  Paris,  12. 

Grey,  Lord,  escapes  abroad,  2 77- 

Grisons,  their  struggle  against  the  papacy,  53  and  54. 

Grovachino,  an  abbot,  his  prophesies  wrought  in  hieroglyphics  of 
Mosaic  work  in  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice,  65. 

Grottoes,  of  curious  devices,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
at  Pratolina,  90. 

Groves,  jesuit,  299- 

Guards  of  the  French  king,  account  of  them,  19. 

Guiche,  Count,  favourite  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  173. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  styled  a Stranger- prince,  in  France,  16. 

Gunning,  Bishop,  239- 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  his  prudent  and  manly  reply 
to  those  who  advised  him  to  fire  the  town  of  Munken,  ll6. 

Haerlem,  the  travellers  visit  that  town,  144. 

Halifax,  Lord,  sworn  in  the  privy  council,  175. 

■ * first  minister,  23 7- 

created  marquis,  2 66. 

Hannibal’s  headpiece,  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  Palazzo  Vecchio^ 
at  Florence,  83. 

Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  his  cruelty  to  a number  of  poor  peo- 
ple, 125. 

Hats,  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  53. 
Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  his  fine  tomb  at  Florence,  84. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  civil  behaviour  of  that  princess  to  Sir  John 
Reresby,  l62;  her  dancing  much  extolled,  l63. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  rode  on  horseback  to  the  top  of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice,  66. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  emperor,  sold  the  last  remains  of  the  demesnes 
of  the  German  crown,  141. 

his  banishment  and  recall  of  the  Jesuits;  Jie  be- 
queaths his  heart  to  their  college,  35. 
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Hercules’  Hall,  a stately  apartment  so  called,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Elector,  at  Munken,  113. 

Holy  Ghost ; account  of  the  institution  of  knights  of  that  order  in 
France,  in  1579,  by  Lewis  thefThirteenth,  4. 

Homage,  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Florence  receives  it  from 
his  dependents,  92. 

Horse-soldiers,  in  France,  numbers  of  their  regiments,  20. 

Horses,  in  France,  not  well  adapted  for  the  saddle,  41. 

Horse-race,  description  of  one  at  Florence,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  92. 

Hospital-general,  at  Paris,  account  of  it,  13. 

Hough,  Dr.,  338. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  19S. 

Howard,  Lord,  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  248. 

■ of  Eskrick,  committed  to  the  Tower,  2 77- 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  22 6. 

Hurburgb,  in  Switzerland,  47. 

James  II.,  proclaimed  at  York,  294- 

crowned  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  297- 

withdraws  himself  from  England,  372. 

seized  by  36  armed  men  in  a boat,  3 74. 

invades  Ireland,  398. 

Jealousy,  the  occasion  of  many  quarrels  and  family  feuds  among 
the  Italians,  105  ; fatal  etfects  thereof,  106. 

Jefferies,  Lord  Chancellor,  319- 

— — bis  debauchery,  325. 

taken  in  disguise  at  Wapping,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  373. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Lyonel,  289. 

Jesuits,  policies  practised  by  them,  35. 

Jesuits’ church  and -college,  at  Munken,  described,  112. 

Jews,  tolerated  at  Francfort,  but  obliged  to  wear  a distinction  on 
their  hats,  120;  their  irreverence  at  their  devotions,  121. 

Infanta  of  Portugal,  received  into  England ; description  of  her  per- 
son, 167. 

Inheritance,  laws  respecting  it,  among  the  Germans,  139. 

Inns,  in  France,  incommodious,  42. 

The  inns  of  Germany  dirty  and  dear,  142. 
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Inspruck,  the  principal  city  of  the  country  of  Tyrol,  account  of  it, 

1 09. 

Inscription,  a curious  one  under  the  Virgin’s  portrait  in  the  church 
of  the  Jacobins  at  Anjou,  34. 

Joco,  one  of  the  Appenine  hills,  where  the  travellers  met  with  a 
furious  storm,  77. 

John,  King  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  at  Poictiers,  30. 

John  (St.),  description  of  the  festival  held  at  Florence  in  honour  of 
him,  91. 

Joan  d’Arc,  inscription  under  her  statue,  24. 

Ireland,  jesuit,  299- 

Iron,  crown  of,  formerly  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  134. 

Iser,  strange  way  of  passing  that  river,  viz.  by  poles  fastened  to 
gether,  111. 

Italians,  sketch  of  the  character  and  manners  of  that  people,  102. 
Italy,  description  of  that  country,  &c.  55. 

Justina  (St.),  description  of  the  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint  at 
Padua,  Gl. 

Katherine  (St.),  buried  in  the  church  dedicated  to  her  at  Bologna; 

remarkable  tradition  concerning  her,  76. 

King  of  France,  his  arbitrary  sway;  instances  of  his  absolute  autho- 
rity, 15. 

Laken,  a town  of  Switzerland,  with  a remarkable  bridge  of  planks, 
49- 

La  Briga,  one  of  the  Alpine  mountains;  the  travellers  pass  over  it, 

55. 

La  Flesche,  in  France,  account  of  the  Jesuits’  college  there,  35. 
Lambert,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  entertained  with  a dinner 
by  the  city  of  London,  162. 

Langdale,  Lord,  371- 

Landlords  in  Switzerland,  peculiar  traits  in  their  characters;  their 
method  of  forestalling  their  guests,  53. 

L’Annunciatio,  a church  of  Florence,  description  of  it,  85. 
Landscapes,  of  w ood  inlaid,  in  manner  of  painting,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Majorie,  in  Lombardy,  56’. 
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L’Arena,  an  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  conjectured  to  have  been  built 
by  tiie  Emperor  Augustus,  58. 

La  Substance,  an  impost  in  France,  exonerating  the  provinces  where 
raised,  from  quartering  soldiers,  22. 

Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  195. 

Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  some  account  of  him,  195. 

Laundry,  a curious  fountain  so  denominated  in  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence’s gardens  at  Pralolina,  91- 

Laws,  in  France,  arbitrary,  13. 

Lawrence  (St.),  account  of  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  at 
Florence,  8 6;  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  87- 

Leach,  Mr.  embarks  with  Sir  John  Reresby  for  France,  1;  accom- 
panies him  to  Mons,  35;  and  separates  from  him  at  Thouars,  37- 

Leghorn,  description  of  that  city,  9S. 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  overthrown  in  battle,  in  1315,  by 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Le  Solitaire,  a notorious  robber  in  and  about  Lyons,  in  France;  his 
manner  of  committing  his  depredations  on  the  lives  and  property 
of  passengers,  38. 

Lewis  the  Twelfth,  of  France,  refuses  to  restore  some  artillery  lent 
to  his  predecessor,  14. 

Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  raises  an  army  to  reduce  the  Rochellers  to 
obedience,  32. 

Lew  is  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  increases  the  institution  of  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghost,  4. 

Leyden,  description  of  that  town,  145. 

Liga  Grisa,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Rcetia,  50. 

Liga  delle  Dieu  Communitate,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Rcetia,  50. 

Liga  cas  di  Dio,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Roetia,  50. 

Livius  (Titus),  his  statue  and  tomb  preserved  in  Padua,  and  his  epi- 
taph, 59. 

Loadstone,  a large  one,  capable  of  taking  up  sixty  pounds  of  iron, 
preserved  in  the  armoury  of  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  S3. 

Loire,  river,  in  France,  25. 

Lonex,  an  Italian  town,  55. 

Lovestin  castle,  description  of  it,  143. 

Loudon,  in  France,  29- 

Louvre,  a royal  residence  in  Paris,  described,  9- 
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Lo\V  Countries,  description  of  them,  112,  &c.  —Further  account  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  commonwealth,  and  people,  149- 

Lozannen,  in  Switzerland,  46. 

Lucca,  an  Italian  town,  situated  in  the  Valley  of  Arno,  described, 
94. 

Lucerne,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44;  often  fol- 
lows the  strict  law  of  retribution,  45. 

Lucius,  the  first  who  converted  the  country  of  the  Grisons  from  pa- 
ganism; chapel  erected  to  his  memory  at  Chur,  51. 

Lumley,  Lord,  254. 

Lutaetia,  the  ancient  name  given  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  Caesar,  8. 

Luther,  (Martin),  mention  of  the  place  at  Augsburgh,  where  he  made 
his  confession  before  the  Emperor  Charles,  117- 

Luzance,  a French  jesuit,  his  conversion,  &c.  181. 

Luxemburgh,  taken  by  the  French,  2 90. 

Lyons,  in  France,  account  of  that  town,  3 9» 

Macclesfield,  Lord,  322. 

Madonna  di  Tyranno,  a town  of  the  Valtalin;  account  ot  its  pro- 
ductions, 52. 

Madrid,  a royal  palace  in  France,  built  by  Francis  the  First,  6‘. 

Magistracy  of  Paris,  in  what  ofiicers  invested,  13. 

Maine,  description  of  that  river,  125. 

Maria  Santa  Novella,  a beautiful  church  of  Florence,  which  Michael 
Angelo  used  to  call  his  Venus;  description  of  it,  84. 

Mark,  Saint,  his  body  brought  to  Venice,  in  the  year  S29,  by  mer- 
chants from  Alexandria,  66. 

Mark’s  (St.)  church,  in  Venice,  described,  66. 

Marmoutiers,  a famous  monastery  near  Tours,  27- 

Marriage;  the  Germans  very  scrupulous  of  allying  their  families  but 
to  persons  of  high  birth,  139- 

Marshal  of  France,  his  dignity  and  office,  l6. 

Martin,  St.,  healed  of  a broken  rib  by  a cruise  of  oil  (preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  Marmoutiers)  sent  from  heaven,  27. 

Mascara,  a curiously  devised  fountain  in  the  Duke  of  Florence’s  gar- 
dens at  Pratolina,  91  • 

Mathematical  device,  a curious  one,  preserved  in  a chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duke’s  palace  at  Florence,  80. 
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Maurice’s,  (St.)  Cathedra]  at  Anjou,  curious  relique  preserved  there, 
34. 

Maximilian  I.  his  tomb  at  Inspruck,  traditionary  anecdote  respect- 
ing him,  110. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  divided  that  kingdom  into  ten 
circles,  137. 

Medici,  some  account  of  that  family,  78. 

Mellinger,  in  Switzerland,  historical  occurrence  there,  47. 

Meneria,  streets  in  Venice  so  called,  64. 

Mentz,  the  castle  there  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  painted  glass, 
125. 

Messenger,  in  France,  a conveyancer  of  travellers;  his  manner  of 
accommodation,  6. 

Michael  Angelo,  his  appellation  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, at  Florence,  85. 

Middleburg,  description  of  that  city,  149;  seventy  villages  near  to  it 
destroyed  by  a sudden  inundation,  and  only  two  steeples  remain- 
ing, which  appear  above  the  water,  ib. 

Middleton,  Lord,  374. 

Militia  of  Paris,  13. 

Mine,  a French  measure,  23. 

Minority,  age  of,  in  the  kings  of  France,  14. 

Minot,  a French  measure,  23. 

Misden,  in  Switzerland,  45. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  beloved  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  173. 

goes  with  1600  men  to  Ostend,  202. 

accused  of  unmannerly  insolence  towards  .King 

Charles  II.  264. 

• escapes  abroad,  377 • 

— surrenders  himself  at  Whitehall,  279* 

his  execution  on  Tower-hill,  310,  312. 

Mons,  in  France,  description  of  that  town,  36. 

Montague,  Duke  of,  256. 

Morat,  a town  in  Switzerland,  46;  house  there,  filled  with  the 
bones  of  thirty  thousand  men,  ib. 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  257. 

made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  399* 

Mortar,  presidents  of  the;  why  so  denominated,  11. 
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Mosaic-work,  in  St.  Mark's  church,  in  Venice,  representing  the  por- 
traits of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  65. 

Moulines,  a town  in  France,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware, 38. 

Muffes,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Low  to  the  High  Dutch;  as 
much  as  to  say,  blockheads,  1 57. 

Munken,  the  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  account  of  it,  111. 

Murano,  an  island  adjoining  Venice,  where  the  Venice-glasses  are 
made,  6S. 

Muscovy,  ambassador  from,  sent  to  Venice  in  1656,  for  the  first 
time,  72. 

Musqueteers,  a company  of  guards  attendant  on  the  French  king, 
serving  on  horseback,  20. 

Nails;  strange  story  of  St.  Katharine’s  nails  still  continuing  to  grow 
after  her  death  and  burial,  7 6. 

Nantes,  a town  of  Brittany,  account  of  it,  33. 

Navy,  the  state  and  number  of,  and  of  that  of  France  and  Holland, 
ISO. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  228,  241. 

Nicodemus,  statue  of  our  Saviour  made  by  him,  the  head  of  which 
(mirabile  dictu!)  was  sent  from  heaven,  95. 

Nimeguen,  the  capital  city  of  Gueldria,  brief  mention  of  it,  130. 

— description  of  that  city,  the  metropolis  of  Gueldria,  142.- 

Nobility  and  gentry,  in  France ; no  distinction  between  them  for- 
merly, 4. 

Nordlingen,  a place  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  betwixt  the 
Germans  and  Swedes,  1 19. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  and  his  brothers’  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 1S9- 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  259. 

Nottingham  Lord,  371. 

Oates,  Dr.,  208. 

Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  suppressed,  and  others  taken  in 
their  stead,  389- 

Obsequies,  funereal,  of  Ferdinand  III.  solemnized  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
church  in  Florence,  86. 
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Ogle,  Lady,  256. 

Ogle,  Lord,  ]S6. 

Orange,  Princess  of,  sister  of  Charles  II.,  144. 

— Prince  of,  visits  the  Court  of  England,  1/3. 

. makes  his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Mary,  173. 

Orange,  Prince  and  Princess,  the  Lords  for  conferring  the  crown  on 
them,  388. 

Orange,  Prince  William  of,  and  his  Princess,  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen,  388. 

Oratory,  Fathers  of  the;  a fraternity  so  called,  at  Saurnur  in 
France,  27- 

Orchestra,  seats  in  a Roman  theatre  for  the  senators,  31. 

Orleans,  in  France,  description  of  that  city,  25. 

Orleans,  Henrietta  Duchess  of,  178. 

Orleans,  Duchess  of,  arrives  in  England,  171;  suspected  of  infide- 
lity to  the  Duke  her  husband,  171. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  jealousy,  173. 

Orleans,  Duchess  of,  her  sudden  death,  173. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  370. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  rise,  170. 

made  lord  treasurer  of  England,  175. 

Oxford,  Aubery  Vere  the  last  Earl  of,  342. 

Padua,  a large  city  and  university  of  Italy,  description  of  it,  5Q. 

Palaces  of  Saint  Germains  and  Madrid,  in  France,  described,  6; 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  9;  and  the  great  Pallais,  ib.\  ruins  of  an 
ancient  palace  at  Anjou,  34;  description  of  the  palaces  in  the 
city  of  Venice,  6 3 ; description  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  palace  at 
Florence,  79,  80;  and  of  Palazzo  Vecchio,  81;  and  of  Poggia 
Imperiale,  S3 ; and  of  Poggio  Achaiano  and  Pratolina,  S9;  de- 
scription of  the  Elector’s  palace  at  Munken,  112;  and  of  that  of 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  147. 

Pallais,  the  Great,  in  Paris,  described,  9. 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Florence,  account  of  the  pictures  and  other 
curiosities  contained  in  that  noble  structure,  8 1 . 

Paris;  description  of  that  city,  S. 

Parliament,  seats  in,  gentlemen  very  anxious  to  obtain,  17b. 

— thanks  the  king  for  marrying  his  niece  to  the  Prince  of 

Orange,  200. 
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Parliament  votes  a million,  to  make  war  with  France,  201. 

■ addresses  the  king,  to  remove  his  ministers,  204. 

votes  to  stand  by  William  and  Mary,  397. 

Parliaments  in  France,  historical  account  of  them,  10. 

Pastor  Fido,  passage  therefrom,  104. 

Patriarchs,  palace  of  the,  at  Venice,  description  of  it,  63. 

Peasants  in  France  severely  oppressed  by  their  obligation  to  pay  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  23.  ' 

Peasants  of  Germany,  their  miserable  condition,  140;  those  in 
Prussia,  said  to  feed  on  raw  flesh,  ib. 

Peculiarities  of  dress  adopted  by  the  women  of  Cologne,  129 ; no 
very  handsome  compliment  to  the  women  of  Germany,  138. 

Peers,  their  state  of  precedency,  in  France;  their  first  creation,  l6. 

Pell,  the  English  ambassador  from  Cromwell,  at  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, 49- 

Penance,  performed  by  persons  on  their  own  bodies,  in  the  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  Venice,  on  the  Thursday  before  Good- 
Friday,  73. 

Peschiera,  Castle,  the  centre  of  the  Venetian  state,  57. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  375. 

Peter’s  (St.)  church  at  Bologna,  contains  several  monuments,  pic- 
tures, &c.  76. 

Petionio’s  (St.)  church  at  Bologna,  where  Charles  V.  was  confirmed 
emperor,  and  received  the  crown  of  thorns  from  the  pope,  76. 

Petty,  the  builder  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Florence,  79. 

Pickering,  jesuit,  299 

Pictures,  describing  the  (pretended)  miracles  wrought  by  St.  An- 
thony, preserved  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  at  Padua, 
61. 

Pisa,  a city  of  Italy,  description  of  it,  95. 

Pistocia,  a city  of  Etruria,  historical  account  and  description  of  it, 
94. 

Philip  le  Belle  constitutes  a sedentary  parliament  in  France,  in  place 
of  that  styled  ambulatory,  10. 

Pitcher,  one  of  porphyry,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Anjou  ; 
tradition  respecting  it,  34. 

Place,  market-place,  or  St.  Mark’s  Place,  described,  66. 
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Plague,  in  London,  166'5  ; account  of  that  dreadful  calamity,  167. 

its  ravages  in  hot  countries,  39- 

Pledging,  in  drinking;  manner  of  doing  it  in  Italy,  103. 

Poggio  Achaiano,  a country-house  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  de- 
scribed, S 9- 

Poggia  Imperiale,  a palace  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  described,  SS. 
Point  d’argent,  point  de  Swiss;  origin  of  that  proverb,  52. 
Poictiers,  in  France,  that  town  described,  30;  ruins  of  a Roman  am- 
phitheatre there,  ib. 

Politianus,  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of  L’Annunciatio  at  Florence,  SG. 
Popularia,  seats  in  a Roman  theatre  for  the  commons,  3 1 . 

Popish  plot,  the  first  news  of,  207. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  the  most  absolute  of  all  the  king’s  mis- 
tresses, 177. 

curious  conversation  between  her  and  the 

Marquis  of  flallifax,  271. 

■ : — herprodigious  influence  over  the  king,  274: 

Pratoliua,  a summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  described,  9 0. 
Procacio,  or  messenger,  furnishing  travellers  with  necessaries  between 
France  and  Italy,  40. 

Procession  through  the  streets  of  Venice  on  the  Thursday  before 
Good-Friday,  described,  73. 

Procurator  of  St.  Mark,  manner  of  creation  to  that  office,  65. 
Proverb,  Italian,  that  “ the  water  of  Italy  is  more  costly  than 
wine,”  verified,  91. 

Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  observations  on  their  constitution 
and  government,  151,  152. 

Provost  of  the  household  in  France,  his  duties,  18. 

Pulpit,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croche,  at  Florence,  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  S5. 

Quarrel  between  the  papists  and  profestants  at  Mellinger,  in  Swit- 
zerland, 47* 

The  Queen  Mother  dies  in  Paris,  171. 

Rainsburgh,  brief  notice  respecting  that  town,  130. 

Rainsford,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  185. 

Ratt’s  Tower,  a German  fortification,  historical  account  of  it,  126, 
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Rebellion,  raised  in  London  by  one  Venner,  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL,  1 66. 

Red  Tower,  an  ancient  tower  at  Solotlmrn  in  Switzerland,  47. 

Religions,  the  three  professed  in  Germany,  140;  many  forms  of  re- 
ligion tolerated  in  the  United  Provinces,  156.  I 

Reliques  in  St.  Dennis’s  church  in  France,  7;  at  the  monastery  of 
Marmoutiers,  27,  and  28;  in  Our  Lady’s  church  d’Arteliers  at 
Saunmr,  28;  in  the  great  church  at  Angers,  34;  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anthony,  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  Cl;  and  in  St.  Justina’s  church 
there,  6l ; in  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice,  66;  in  the  Dominican 
church  at  Bologna,  76;  in  the  church  of  L’Annunciatio  at  Flo- 
rence, 85;  among  the  reliques  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, the  bones  of  eleven  thousand  martyred  virgins,  128. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  leaves  England,  and  embarks  for  France;  his 
reason  for  quitting  his  native  country,  1 ; description  of  his  tra- 
vels through  France,  1-43;  through  Switzerland,  44-54;  through 
Italy,  54-107;  through  the  German  dominions,  107-41;  and  ar- 
rives in  the  Low  Countries,  141 ; his  stratagem  at  Brussels,  147; 
termination  of  his  travels,  and  his  arrival  at  London,  159. — Sir 
John  Reresby’s  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  lCl;  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ib .;  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Duke, 
who  expresses  a kindness  for  him,  162 ; he  is  present  at  the  din- 
ner given  by  the  city  of  London  to  Lambert  and  the  other  otficers 
of  the  army,  ib. ; he  travels  to  Paris,  and  is  favourably  received 
by  the  queen-mother  of  England  and  the  Princess  Henrietta-Maria, 
then  residing  there,  ib.;  returning  to  England,  he  is  entrusted 
with  a letter  by  t lie  queen-mother  for  her  son.  King  Charles,  then 
newly  restored  to  his  kingdom,  164;  at  London  he  is  presented  to 
the  king,  and  delivers  the  letter,  ib.;  the  queen-mother’s  farther 
kindness  to  him,  1 65 ; his  hopes,  however,  of  promotion,  by  the 
queen-mother’s  interest,  disappointed  by  her  leaving  England,  166; 
in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Sands,  he  pursues  after,  and  takes 
the  rebel  Venner  and  his  accomplices  prisoners,  ib.;  shortly  after 
this,  Sir  John  Reresby  gains  the  esteem  of  the  Duke  of  York,  ib. ; 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  accompanying  the  duke  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Dutch,  167;  he  marries,  168;  he  solicits  and 
obtains  from  the  king  the  office  of  high-sheriff  for  the  county  of 
York,  169;  he  is  named  by  the  king  for  that  office,  17O;  he 
loses  the  esteem  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ib. ; dines  with  the 
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Prince  of  Tuscany,  and  is  kindly  treated  by  him,  17 1 ; loses  Iris 
good  friend  and  mistress  the  queen-mother,  who  died  at  Paris,  it b. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  a conspiracy  against  him  to  beg  his  estate  on 
account  of  felony,  184. 

presented  to  King  William,  393. 

Retribution,  law  of,  strictly  followed,  in  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land, 45. 

Revenge,  a remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Italians ; the 
base  and  cowardly  way  in  which  they  practise  it  on  their  adver- 
saries, 105. 

Revenue  of  the  Crown  three  times  more  than  to  any  preceding  king, 

176. 

of  the  King  of  France,  particular  account  of,  22,  23. 

Rex  Asinorum;  an  appellation  given  to  the  King  of  France  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  5. 

Rialto,  the  celebrated  bridge,  consisting  only  of  one  arch,  situated 
upon  the  Canal  Grande  at  Venice,  6 3. 

Richelieu,  a town  in  France,  description  of  it,  29. 

■ Cardinal,  enlarges  the  fishing-town  of  Brouage  into  a 

commodious  haven,  32;  his  sea-stratagem,  33. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  made  master  of  the  horse,  251. 

Hiding:  ladies  of  quality  at  Lyons  in  France  ride  astride  like  men, 
39- 

Ringe,  an  Italian  town,  74. 

Rochelle,  in  France,  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  32; 
description  of  the  town,  33. 

Rochester,  Hyde,  Earl  of,  267. 

268. 

Roetia,  the  country  or  commonwealth  of  the  Grisons,  joined  in  league 
with  Switzerland,  50 ; names  of  its  cantons,  ib. 

Rolle,  in  Switzerland ; the  travellers  sleep  there,  44. 

Romans,  Emperor  of  the,  a title  assumed  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many previously  to  his  assuming  his  imperial  dignity,  133. 

Rotterdam,  a stately  town,  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
Erasmus,  143. 

Rouen,  in  France;  description  of  that  city,  2. 

Ruby,  of  large  size,  among  the  reliques  in  St.  Dennis’s  church,  7. 

Rupert,  Prince,  gains  an  important  victory  over  the  Dutch,  169. 
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•Rupert,  Prince,  commands  the  English  fleet,  176. 

Russell,  Lord,  231. 

* , committed  to  the  Tower,  277 . 

Rye-House  plot,  the,  276’. 

Saint  Dennis,  a town  in  France;  description  thereof,  6'  and  7 ; origin 
of  its  name,  7. 

Saint  Germain,  a house,  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  France,  built  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  6. 

St.  Valarv,  a sea-port  in  Picardy,  150. 

St.  Verre,  a place  in  Germany,  where  the  travellers  lodged,  12b. 

Saintes,  a town  in  France,  remarkable  for  the  most  entire  Roman 
theatre,  30. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  373. 

Salt,  account  of  the  French  king’s  revenue  from  that  article,  called 

la  gabel  le,  2,3. 

Sainpoule,  la  Saint;  or  cruise  of  oil,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
healed  St.  Martin,  27. 

Sands,  Sir  Thomas,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Reresby  and  a party 
of  guards,  pursues  and  takes  the  rebel  Vernier,  lbb. 

Santa  Croche,  a church  of  Florence,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
pulpit,  83. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  perishes  in  a sea  engagement,  174. 

Santa  Julia,  a church  at  Brescia,  built  in  753,  by  Desiderio,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  57- 

Santa  Maria  di  Fiore,  the  cathedral  church  of  Florence,  built  on  the 
outside  all  of  marble,  84. 

Santa  Maria,  a church  at  Trente,  in  which  was  holdeu  the  famous 
popish  council,  10S. 

Sauces,  those  of  France  excel  the  English  sauces,  42. 

Saumur,  in  France,  description  of  that  town,  2 7 • 

Scbenkenschans,  a German  town,  brief  mention  of  it,  130. 

Schombergh,  Marshal,  36'0. 

Schools  at  Padua,  description  of  them,  60;  public  lectures  read  in 
them,  60. 

Schwytz,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Scotland,  the  convention  there,  declaring  the  throne  of  the  kingdom 
vacant,  and  vote  William  and  Mary  to  be  their  king  and  queen, 
405. 
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Scotland,  an  insurrection  there,  229- 

Scripture  nefariously  perverted  by  the  popes;  notable  instance  thereof 
by  Alexander  III.  when  he  iusultingly  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  65. 

Sea-fight,  May  1672,  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  174. 

Sea-stratagem  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  33. 

Sedley,  Mrs.,  created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  324. 

Senate-house  of  the  town  of  Augsburgh,  desciiption  of  it,  117. 

Sentence,  arbitrary,  used  by  the  King  of  France,  when  he  would 
have  any  business  transacted,  or  ordinances  enacted,  1.5. 

Shaftsbury,  Lord,  on  ill  terms  with  the  Court,  183. 

, Earl  of,  231. 

indicted,  and  the  bill  thrown  out  by  the  grand 

jury,  25 1 ; great  rejoicings  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex on  that  occasion. 

• sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  24S. 

— - his  death,  27.2. 

Shauffhausen,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Shipping,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  voted  for,  180. 

Shopkeeping  and  retailing  goods,  esteemed  no  disparagement  to 
gentility  in  Italy,  104. 

Sleeve,  guards  of  the ; a company  of  the  French  king’s  guards  so 
called,  19. 

Snow-water,  the  drinking  thereof,  said  to  occasion  the  large  tumours 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Valcomonica  have  under  their  chins,  56. 

Solothurn,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

, the  metropolis  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  in  Swit- 
zerland, remarkable  for  its  ancient  tower,  47- 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  refuses  to  attend  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  335. 

Somerset  House,  2 99- 

Southampton,  Thomas  Earl  of,  his  death,  170. 

Sow-baiting,  a barbarous  game  practised  by  the  Venetians  at  their 
carnival,  67 

Sports,  particular  account  of  those  practised  at  Venice  during  their 
carnival,  67. 

Sprague,  Sir  Edward,  slain  in  a sea-fight,  176. 

Stafford,  Lord,  216'. 

his  trial,  236. 

executed  on  Tower  Hill,  239- 
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Stag,  traditionary  story  of  one  whose  horns,  &c.  are  preserved  in  the 
chapel  of  Amboise,  26 . 

Statues  of  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  placed  in  the  antiquary, 
a stone  gallery  in  the  Elector’s  palace,  at  Munken,  114. 

Steeple  of  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice,  ascended  on  horseback  by 
Henry  III.  of  France,  66. 

• of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  built  in  a crooked  form,  and 

overhanging  its  foundation,  97- 

Steeples,  tw'o,  near  Middleburg,  rising  out  of  the  water,  said  to  be 
the  only  visible  reliques  of  seventy  villages  drowned  by  a suddeii 
overflowing  of  the  sea,  149- 

Stephen,  knights  of  the  order  of  that  saint,  instituted  in  1561,  at 
Pisa  in  Italy,  96. 

Stilicone,  a Roman  general,  his  victory  over  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, 90- 

Stranger-prince,  who  so  styled  in  France,  15. 

Streets,  description  of  those  at  Venice,  63. 

Suabia  and  Franconia,  two  German  provinces;  general  description 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  their  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, 1 1 9. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  ambassador  from  England  to  the  court  of 
France,  193. 

Swellings,  the  inhabitants  of  Valcomonica  subject  to  large  ones 
under  their  chins;  the  cause  to  which  this  malady  is  imputed,  56. 

Sw  iss,  historical  remarks  concerning  that  people,  52. 

Switzerland,  description  of  that  country,  44,  &c. 

Sword,  the  basket-hilted  one  belonging  to  William  Tell,  preserved 
by  the  citizens  of  Zurich,  and  shewn  to  travellers,  4S. 

Sydney,  a beautiful  youth,  enamoured  with  the  Duchess  of  York, 
168;  he  is  banished  the  court,  ib. 

Mr.  Algernon,  executed,  282. 

Tacitus’  observation  respecting  the  Britons,  44. 

Tailles,  an  oppressive  tax  in  France,  causes  an  insurrection,  22. 

Taillon,  a kind  of  military  tax  in  France,  22. 

Taxes,  how  raised  at  Florence,  93;  curious  dispute  between  4 
countryman  of  Florence  and  the  collector  of  the  impositions,  ib. 

Tell,  William,  his  sword  preserved  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  4S ; 
the  manner  in  which  he  saved  his  country,  ib. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  406. 
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Temple,  Mr.,  made  secretary  of  war,  and  drowns  himself,  406. 

Old  Testament,  preserved  by  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  which 
they  assert  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Esdras,  77. 

Tetriones,  a species  of  fowls  somewhat  resembling  our  pheasant, 
peculiar  to  the  Alps,  59- 

Theatre,  a Roman  one  described,  32. 

Thorns,  crown  of,  formerly  used  by  the  pope  to  crown  the  Empe- 
ror of  Germany  with,  1 34. 

Thouars,  an  extensive  manor  in  Brittany,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Tremoulle,  37- 

Thynn,  Mr.,  most  barbarously  murdered,  256. 

Times,  unhappy  in  England,  in  1654;  brief  sketch  of,  ]. 

Titles,  as  of  Earl,  Marquis,  Baron,  and  Knight,  easily  acquirable 
in  France,  and  of  little  importance,  16. 

by  whom  assumed  in  France,  43. 

Titian,  seven  statues  of  marble  wrought  by  that  famous  artist,  pre- 
served in  St.  Anthony’s  church  at  Padua,  6l. 

Touchstone,  account  of  several  curiosities  made  thereof,  decorat- 
ing the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  82. 

Tours,  a city  of  Turaine,  styled  the  Garden  of  France,  26. 

Town-hall  of  Cologne,  description  of  it,  127- 

Trading,  in  France,  both  procures  and  forfeits  gentility,  43. 

Trente,  description  of  that  town,  108;  the  famous  council  holden 
there,  ib.  and  109- 

Van  Tromp,  tomb  erected  to  him  at  Delft,  144. 

Trumpet,  exquisite  skill  displayed  by  a performer  on  that  instru- 
ment at  the  funeral  of  Ferdinand  III.,  S7. 

Tuljupf  St.  Martin,  (preserved  at  Marmoutiers)  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  filled  with  water  in  time  of  scarcity,  27. 

Tuscany,  Prince  of,  arrives  in  London  with  much  pomp,  and  is 
magnificently  entertained  by  the  king,  171. 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  of,  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  329. 

Valcomonica,  a town  of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  have  large 
swellings  under  their  chins,  56. 

Valtalin,  a territory  subject  to  the  Grisons,  aud  to  the  Spaniards; 
derivation  of  the  name,  52. 

Vangions,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province  in  which  Paris  is  si- 
tuated, expelled  by  the  Franchi,  8. 
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Venice,  the  description  of  that  city,  62,  &c. 

■ — conjectures  respecting  the  first  builders  of  the  city  of,  70; 

account  of  its  government,  and  manners  and  customs,  70,  72. 
Venuer  raises  a rebellion  in  London,  on  the  restoration  of  Charies  II., 
l66;  he  is  taken  and  hanged,  ib. 

Verona,  description  of  that  city,  57. 

Verses  over  the  door  of  the  convent  of  Capuchins  at  Anjou,  34. 
Vicenza,  a city  in  Italy,  description  of  it,  5S. 

Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks,  27S. 

relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  278. 

Vin  de  Grave,  a French  wine  so  called,  31. 

Vines,  manner  of  their  growth  in  Italy,  102. 

Virgins,  of  Cologne,  eleven  thousand  of  them  martyred  by  a king 
of  the  Hutins,  and  their  bones  preserved  in  Cologne  cathedral!  128. 

Underwait,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

United  Provinces,  account  of  their  .constitution  and  government, 

Ac.  153,  &c. 

University  at  Padua,  the  sciences  studied  there,  and  its  manner  of 
government,  60. 

of  Bologna,  account  of  it,  77- 

Unreformed  friers,  convent  of,  at  Saumur,  in  France,  2S. 

Uran,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 

Utrecht,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  that  name,  description  of 
that  town,  145. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  with  his  mother,  goes  to  Dunkirk,  371. 

“ Water  of  Italy  more  costly  than  wine,”  verification  of  that  pre- 
verb, 91. 

Wentworth,  Lady  Henrietta,  312. 

Wharton,  Lord,  317. 

Whitehall,  2 99- 

William  and  Mary,  crowned  the  lltli  of  April,  1669,  404. 

William,  King,  cough  increases  upon  him,  404. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  211. 

Willoughby,  Lord,  36 8. 

Lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  399* 

Winchelsea,  Earl,  3J4. 
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Winchester,  Marquis  of,  his  character,  and  curious  way  of  spending 
his  time,  3 36. 

Window,  of  painted  glass,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  at  Trente, 
describing  the  great  popish  council  holden  there,  108. 

Wines  of  Italy,  names  of  the  principal  ones,  103. 

■■  Germany,  generally  bad  and  sour,  142. 

Witch,  curious  trial  of  a,  at  York,  329- 

Wives,  in  the  Low  Countries,  encouraged  by  the  laws  to  domineer 
over  their  husbands,  159;  their  privileges  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  their  marriage  portions,  id. 

Women,  in  France,  their  qualities,  44  ; those  in  Switzerland  esteemed 
for  their  chastity,  53. 

of  Italy  kept  under  great  restraint,  107. 

of  the  Low  Countries  use  chafing-dishes  of  charcoal  under 

their  petticoats,  to  keep  themselves  warm,  15S. 

Yarmouth,  Lord,  197- 

Earl,  374. 

York,  Duchess  of,  her  great  beauty,  lbs. 

Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of,  dies  declaring  herself  a papist,  174. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Duchess  of,  1 77- 

Duke  of  (afterwards  James  II.)  a great  lover  of  the  French 

language,  and  partial  to  those  who  spoke  it,  166; 
he  commands  in  person  the  fleet  equipped  for  an 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  but  cannot  bring 
them  to  action,  167;  he  gains  a glorious  victory 
over  the  Dutch  republic,  168. 

confirmed  in  the  popish  superstition,  172. 

refuses  to  take  the  oaths  as  lord  high  admiral; 

declares  himself  a catholic,  and  resigns  all  his 
employments,  175. 

— his  second  marriage,  177- 

his  extraordinary  letters  to  the  pope,  224. 

returns  from  abroad,  230. 

a bill  to  incapacitate  him  from  succeeding  to  the 

crown,  244. 

restored  as  lord  high  admiral,  289* 

restored  to  the  privy  council,  290. 


Zugh,  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  44. 
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Zuinglius,  a promoter  of  the  opinions  of  Luther,  at  Zurich,  slain  in 
1530,  in  opposing  .the  papacy,  54. 

Zurich,  metropolis  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  in  Switzerland, 
account  of  it,  47. 

. the  first  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  Switzerland,  44  and 

45;  the  first  also  of  the  cantons  that  shook  off  the  papal  yoke,  54. 
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